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A SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 


Sooner or later, at the cost, it may be, of much blood and certainly of 
a vast amount of treasure, England will be able to show a “ clean 
slate”? in South Africa. With the consent of all political parties it 
has been found necessary to close up our ranks, as Lord Rosebery has 
said, and see this South African war through to the bitter end. With 
the whole force of the Empire behind her, and with the approval and 
loyal co-operation of her willing colonists in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand and elsewhere, England must eventually occupy in 
foree Johannesburg and Pretoria, disarm her enemies, dismantle the 
forts and, as a consequence, rearrange the political map of South 
Africa. President Kriiger has thrown the gauntlet down and taken 
the onus of a declaration of war upon himself, and, by this one act, 
helped in a material fashion to consolidate Great Britain and her 
colonies in either hemisphere more than could ever have been done by 
half a score of peaceful colonial conferences in the Metropolis. We 
thank him sincerely for this. 

It is idle, perhaps, to analyse the causes of a war that has become 
inevitable, till one or other of the combatants is exhausted. Some 
have wasted their breath on side issues and have raised the academical 
question, dear to the legal mind, whether suzerainty was left in the 
1884 Convention or not. Such questions matter little, or are wholly 
irrelevant, when there can be absolutely no doubt that for a century 
at least the sole paramount power of South Africa and the sole 
sovereign State has been England, acknowledged as such by the Boer 
States themselves, and constantly exemplifying her status by acts of 
Sovereignty. A whole succession of British statesmen, such as Lord 
Cardwell, Lord Norton, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Carnarvon, 
and even, Lord Derby himself, have defined this position, and it is none 
other than that which Mr. Chamberlain assumes as a natural preroga- 
tive, the established inheritance of the Crown of England. 

Suddenly, and to the unfeigned surprise of a good many easy-going 
people, who, in spite of those warnings and unexpected dénowements 
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that the continent of Africa is always giving, have refused to suspect 
anything, the outlines of a deep and dark conspiracy against the 
English Crown have been revealed, spreading its arms outwards, 
apparently, from the Transvaal, but octopus-like, having its suckers 
and feelers everywhere. Even our governors and diplomatists have 
been hoodwinked by the quasi-loyal attitude of cunning Boer poli- 
ticians in the Republics and their sympathetic friends in the British 
colonies, who have uttered, indeed, loyalty with their lips, but in their 
hearts designed treason. On such universal celebrations as the 
Queen’s birthday it has been the custom to make after-dinner compli- 
ments, meaning little or nothing, but at the same time to plan the 
downfall of the Crown. To these veiled enemies of our rule it has no 
doubt been an amusing pastime to sing “ God Save the Queen” at 
the Jubilee with their tongues in their cheeks, and at the same time 
work for their so-called Republic. 

But have there been no signs of all this in South Africa? Far back 
in the annals of the first Transvaal Republic it was the crazy dream 
of President Francois Burgers that it was the destiny of the Dutch 
Afrikanders to rule South Africa from the Magaliesberg to Table 
Bay. Presently the outlook widened, and the dream of those who 
came after Burgers was that the destiny of the Dutch Afrikander 
(not the English Afrikander) was even greater than this, and that 
Africa was meant for the exclusive use of the Dutch Afrikander from 
the fountains of the Zambesi to Table Bay. This dream is rather 
like that of the French Revolutionary leader in Canada, Louis 
Papineau (1837), who, nurtured on the old lore of Hennepin, Char- 
levoix, and other learned Jesuit Fathers, had dreamed of a new 
Republic in Canada, embracing the greater part of North America. 
Only in the case of Canada we must acknowledge that the political 
ideal was more pure, and certainly more honest, than the utterly 
corrupt travesty of the Boer States. But in neither case is there a 
leader of the stature and intellect of a Washington. 

The Afrikander Bond, founded about twenty years ago by the 
Rev. 8. J. du Toit and others, gave some form and substance to these 
illusory Afrikander ideals. But very few readers, probably, have 
followed at all closely the proceedings of this Bond, which, like other 
well-known political leagues, has had a harmless and moderate side, 
and also an extreme wing. Originally it was a farmers’ alliance and 
agricultural league, keeping its eyes on the registers and the voters’ 
lists in the Cape Colony, but, as time went on, it was destined to 
be used for more ambitious projects over the borders, as now 
appears. The wirepullers predominated, and the violent partisans 
prevailed. Very often such leagues have a dynamitard at one end 
and an “uncrowned king” at the other. Rarely is there open dis- 
lovalty preached, for the time is not yet; and, like the Jesuits, the 
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members wait in opportunitatem temperis, a covert alliance with the 
subterranean forces of disloyalty and disruption being better and 
safer than an open and undisguised progr mme. 

Occasionally, however, there are sj..radic utterances at bye- 
meetings and assemblies which show which way the current is 
flowing ; occasionally, there are rash and somewhat uneditel ver- 
sions of the objects of such leagues, and occasionally the tail wags 
the head. In a book written in 1884-5 (after an eight years’ 
residence at the Cape), on Ow South African Empire, Mr. Greswell 
alluded to some treasonous projects being matured in the more 
purely Dutch portion of the Cape Colony itself under the auspices 
of this Afrikander Bond. This was long before the discovery of 
gold on the Rand and the consequent accumulation of wealth in 
the Republic, which, according to some, have been entirely at the 
root of Transyaal ambitions. It was also before the entry of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes on the scene of South African politics as a moving 
power, financial and otherwise. So in this extremely tangled skein 
of South African politics we may gather that the Afrikander Bond 
was first in the field with its Dutch Afrikander programme, its 
catch-words and its political ideals, and that underneath the ap- 
parently peaceful course of South African colonial history and the 
placid tale of constitutional progress there was a secret power at 
work both with authorised and unauthorised political programmes. 
The Afrikander Bond, and not the British capitalist, has been the 
great disturbing factor of South Airican politics during the last 
fifteen or twenty years. It may be well to realise this fact once and 
for all. Had it not been for ‘*' The Bond” and all the teaching of 
“The Bond,” handing down with exaggerated emphasis racial dis- 
tinctions and racial dislikes, and always holding a disloyal political 
ideal in view for Dutchmen in the Boer States and in the British 
colonies to feed upon, it is probable that political rights would long 
since have been given to the Transvaal Uitlanders, and the natural 
fusion of Dutch and English would have gone peaceably on. But 
the Bond was always planning and plotting. 

Apropos of a meeting of the Bond in 1880, at Wellington, a small 
town in the western province of the Cape Colony, and therefore nearly 
twenty years ago, Mr. Greswell wrote thus in his work on Our South 
African Empire (Vol. ii., p. 140) :— 

“The movers of the Afrikander Bond are adopting different means for the 
ace: mplishment of their designs, and, by the different plans proposed, seem to 
atm blows at the evil they complain about. Thus they propose rooting out the 
English language, making Dutch the chief language in Parliament and schools. 
Next they mean to oust the English people and all their sympathisers by refusing 
to support them in their business or have intercourse with them. Thirdly, 
they propose a Trade Union, through whose agency none but American and Con- 


tinental goods are to be supported, by which means they hope to cripple English 
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trade. All this, however, is only preliminary to casting off the English yoke 
altogether, and being a free and independent people.” 


This, we repeat, was in. 1880, and here, surely, stated in a small 
dorp not far from Capetown, is the modern Kriiger programme in all 
its baldness. Those who have observed South African politics in 
1880 and also have the opportunity of watching them now, can detect 
a continuity of policy and a persistence of disloyal effort which is 
certainly most remarkable. 

And so the vast and formidable conspiracy against English rule has 
gone on. “Al zal recht kom” was the expression of President 
Brand, who was a good man with a level head, but too much of an 
optimist. ‘‘ Have patience” was the motto of English politicians and 
English governors who did not wish to be troubled, and so men like 
Lord Rosmead gave concessions to the Boers (as in Swaziland, where 
they wished to get down to the sea and, if possible, gain a port), and 
whittled away our opportunities. Indeed, Lord Rosmead, upon the 
occasion of an after-dinner speech at the Cape once said that England 
was really “ the transient trustee’’ of South Africa, expressing him- 
self in an alliterative apophthegm which has cost this country dear. 

It is really remarkable how long Boer deception has !asted. For 
the last two or three years guns and ammunition have been imported 
through Delagoa Bay (that convenient harbour where so little is 
known) in such quantities that the whole of Afrikanderdom might be 
said to be armed with guns from this source. Here was an open 
menace to England and to England’s power. In June, July, August 
of this year (1899) thirty tons of ammunition were, according to a 
correspondent of the Cape Times, being piled up at Christiana, a small 
town at the south-west corner of the Transvaal and not far from the 
town of Kimberley. This was going on at the very time of the 
Bloemfontein Conference, if not before. So we may well guess from 
this and other facts that war was in the mind of President Kviiger before 
the ink of that Conference was dry. Then there was the episode of 
the ammunition forwarded through Port Elizabeth to the Free State, 
when Delagoa Bay seemed to be shut against the Boers. This step 
was allowed by Mr. Schreiner, the Premier of the Cape—the chosen 
instrument of the Bond. Where, too, in all this story was the influ- 
ence, presumably for peace, of that amicus curiv, Mr. Jan Hofmeyr? 
To be ready when England was embarrassed elsewhere; to send the 
signal across the border, when her hands were full in Asia, it might 
be, or in Egypt; to raise the ery of “Africa for the Afrikander,” 
meaning the Dutch only: this was the cue of crafty Paul Kriiger and 
of his Hollander satellites. The prize was worth winning, and both 
Germans and French were only too glad to give sympathy and support 
to a cause in which the feelings of unreasoning hatred of England 
were mixed up with thoughts of filthy lucre and self-aggrandisement. 
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In the shrieking disappointment of the Continental Press we can 
measure the depth of their baffled malignity at the turn events have 
taken. For the opportunitas temporis was surely not yet, and Kriiger’s 
yaulting ambition has o’erleaped itself. 

The “ German Legion” now fighting for the Transvaal is proof 
enough that, whatever the attitude of official Germany now, there are 
crowds of 'Teutons who, on their own account, are desirous of throw- 
ing their lot in with the Dutch Afrikanders, and are willing to assist 
in this plot to overthrow our “South African Empire.” Yet we 
might say that we hardly expect this from individual Germans, who 
have always been treated most liberally in the British Colonies, and 
especially in the Cape Colony. Perhaps the first introduction of 
Germans to South Africa on any scale was made under the auspices 
of the English Government, when, after the Crimean War (1857), a 
“German Legion” was planted and protected in the eastern districts 
of the Cape Colony, where some of them probably still live, or, at 
any rate, their descendants. The very names of certain towns in 
the Eastern Province, such as Stutterheim (444), Frankfort (907), 
Braunschweig (1,618), Breidbach (736), Hanover (1,128), Potsdam, 
and Berlin, attest the presence of these German immigrants of 1857. 

The cost of locating these German mercenaries, as Lord Norton 
reminds us in his Colonial Policy, was estimated at £100 a man, and 
2,300 Germans went out. This estimate did not include the cost of 
rations promised for a year to the wives and families of those who 
accompanied them. This was in 1857, and now we hear of a “ Ger- 
man Legion ’’ in the 'l'ransvaal siding with the Boers in the hope of 
overthrowing British rule. This is the way our Teutonic neighbours 
reward us. We would simply observe that if Germans desire to 
avail themselves in any way of the free trade and open privileges of 
the British Empire, they are hardly paving the way for a good 
understanding by an espousal of this sort. Indeed, the natural 
alliance that ought to exist between Germany and the British Em- 
pire in all schemes of colonisation, and especially the colonisation of 
South Africa, receives a very rude blow by such an espousal as 
this. England may be forgiven if she views with the utmost sus- 
picion a Luderitz or an Einwald, or, indeed, any German merchant 
emissary travelling in her African possessions. 

At last, however, it is well to have driven Boer diplomats, allied 
with Continental intriguers, Irish malcontents, and the whole crew of 
motley conspirators against the British Crown, into the open. And 
here we might say that, although England neither needs nor looks 
for European sympathy in these South African matters, which concern 
her alone as the Sovereign and Paramount Power, she might, any- 
how, have expected to see a spark of Boer gratitude even on historical 
grounds. Jor what in the past was the actual status of these Boer 
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nomads? Left out in the veldt one hundred years ago by a Govern- 
ment that cared nothing for them except to oppress and bully them, 
the mere time-expired servants, creatures and tools of a Dutch 
monopolist East India Company, grinding both them and the Hugte- 
nots who had joined them down with tax-gatherers and “ Fiscals” 
(for to this day the term Fiscal is applied to the Butcher-bird of the 
land), England took them up and sheltered them. They had no past, 
no history, no poets, no leaders, no status anywhere. England gave 
them laws, education, political existence as a free gift, and, under her 
broad flag, a heritage in her world-wide Empire. England fought 
scores of battles on the frontiers with the savage Kaffir clans for 
nearly a hundred years, making that crowning and supreme sacrifice 
in the Zulu War which cost her £6,000,000. Year by year the English 
taxpayer has groaned under the South African burden, truly and 
especially the heavy “burden of the white man.” Yet, after all, 
England, whenever she gave equal privileges and equal laws, and 
especially the franchise, was thus handing over a political weapon to 
a foe that meant to stab and strike her in the back. Better, some 
might exclaim, in the bitterness of their hearts, that the Cape Colony, 
Dutch in the majn, had remained a Crown Colony to this very hour. 
Better the German system of the rifle and sabre and all the methods 
of crude militarism. Better the jack-boot of the Cuirassiers. Better 
the heavy heel of despotism than the mild wand of Constitutional 
Government. 

England’s greatest act of compensatory justice—indeed the greatest 
act of philanthropic reparation done at any time, or by any people, 
viz., the Slave Emancipation Act of 1834—has been made the chief 
stumbling-block of offence amongst these ignorant nomad peasants. 
Not being allowed to work their sweet will with s/amlok and slave- 
whip upon the backs of wretched Hottentots and Kaffirs, they trekked 
away intothe desert. Let us appraise this Boer exodus at its true 
value. It was not simply and entirely Liberty that these so-called 
“Pilgrim Fathers ” desired, for they have never known how to read 
this honoured word aright. No, it was Licence, the licence of the 
task-master and of the slave-driver. How true it is again in history 
that slavery degrades the white man himself. And so this sullen, 
ungracious brood of men grew up in the lonely veldt, many of them 
lost in the brutalities of miscegenation with the blacks themselves. 

The first charter of their freedom—as they term it—was the Sand 
River Convention. In Clause 5 of this oft-quoted Convention we 
read : “ Mutual facilities and liberties shall be afforded to traders and 
travellers on both sides of the Vaal River,”’ and amongst the British 
subjects trekking northward was David Livingstone. Then, as in 
more recent times, the Boers were ready to break every article of 
every Convention signed with England, and they broke Clause 5 of 
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the Sand River Convention by burning Livingstone’s house at Kolo- 
beng, killing his cattle, and destroying his books. This is what David 
Livingstone said in his Missionary Travels :— 

“T do not mention these things by way of making a pitiful wail over my losses, 
nor to excite commiseration ; for though I do feel sorry for the loss of lexicons, 
dictionaries, &c., which had been the companions of my boyhood, yet, after all, 
the plundering only set me entirely free, and I have never since had a moment’s 
concern for anything I left behind. The Boers resolved to shut up the interior, 
and I determined to open the country; and we shall see who have been most 
successful in resolution—they or I.” 


Yes, the gallant explorer died at his task; but his “soul goes 
marching on,” and his task has been taken up by scores of willing 
British hands, and no Boers will ever stop its final success. David 
Livingstone, the best and noblest “ Voertrekker”’ ever known, died in 
1873. In 1876-7 the gallant Frere came to South Africa, moving 
amongst the Boers as a kindly, courteous English gentleman, striving 
to heal political wounds and to smooth over race difficulties. We call 
him up still as he figured at that notable crisis of Apmil, 1879, 
when he met the Boers near Klipspruit, at Erasmus Farm, and 
single-handed offered them terms of government and settlement which 
it would have been well for them and for all if they had accepted. 
(See Nineteenth Century, February, 1881.) 

Then, after five years of a passage through the valley of humilia- 
tion and its consequent despondency, there sounded over the South 
African Veldt the clarion ery of the late Right Hon. W. H. Forster 
with the call, “ To duty, Englishmen!” Then the Warren expedition, 
well and skilfully led, swept the hireling crew of Rooi-grond filibusters 
from the borders of Bechuanaland in 1884-85, a crew openly recruited, 
aided and abetted in the streets of Pretoria itself. Thus Pafet janua ! 
that door to North and Central Africa fought for by David Living- 
stone. In South Africa Mr. Forster must always be remembered, 
although his critics said that after resigning his post as Irish Secre- 
tary he was like the spirit of a man walking through dry places seek- 
ing rest. At any rate Mr. Forster found Imperial Federation and 
South Africa, and so his quest was not an idle one. We may almost 
forgive South Africa for the infinite trouble and worry she gives 
when we reflect that, after all, in the wonderful workings of her 
annals she gives at least the opportunity to gallant Britons to show 
their mettle and illustrate their lives. 

Now, however, in 1899,and at the very end of the nineteenth century, 
we are brought face to face with a crisis in South Africa which must be 
a turning-point in the history of the land. It is well to take a brief 
retrospect of what has already happened, as Great Britain must take 
a very broad view of the situation and look upon South Africa as 
a whole. It must be not merely a Transvaal readjustment but a 
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South African Settlement. To heal the “festering sore’ may need 
drastic methods, and if the hand of the political chirurgeon has to lop 
and amputate to save the whole body politic, well, this process must 
be submitted to and undergone. But England may be pardoned if 
she cries: No more concessions ; no more blind trust! We are deal- 
ing with a mock Republic and a travesty of Republican institutions. 
On previous occasions England has treated such mock states as “ The 
New Republic,” carved out of Zululand by the Boers, and Stellaland 
and Goshen in Bechuanaland, with forbearance. England even gave 
“The New Republic” away to the Boers, and, as events have turned 
out, provided them with a base for warlike operations against the 
eastern borders of Natal. So much for concessions and conciliation. 
But there is this most gigantic mockery of all, the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, the most miserable simulacrum of government ever known, a 
sordid and corrupt oligarchy masquerading as a Republic. David 
Livingstone once said that the “open sore” of Africa was Slavery. 
He lived before the days of the Transvaal Republic, otherwise he 
might have located the “open sore” of South Africa between the 
Vaal and Limpopo Rivers. Both the Free State and the South 
African Republic must cease to exist. To use an analogy that will 
be appreciated in the United States of America, “ The Slave States” 
of South Africa must go. 

Granted, however, that these Republics disappear from the political 
map, what then? The task of South African administration has 
always been harder, if anything, than the task of war, and much will 
depend upon the manner in which the Sovereign Power arranges 
matters for the future. England may feel the ingratitude of the 
Boer States, but she will be too powerful and too great to be vin- 
dictive. She will show the greatness and justice of her intervention 
by discriminating between offenders, and assigning blame only where 
it is due. It is clear, in the first place, that there is a difference, 
almost an essential difference, between the circumstances of the 
Orange Free State and the South African Republic. The part which 
President Steyn has taken in this great South African question is 
absolutely inexplicable—some would call it the act of a political 
madman rushing to his suicide; but for all this folly of a misguided 
leader, we know and feel that the “ festering sore” is not to be 
located, in the first instance, at Bloemfontein. But the political 
offences of the Free State burghers must be punished somehow. 
Many years ago the Free State was called “The Orange River 
Sovereignty,” and it must revert to the conditions of a sovereignty. 

If the old Boer State does not lose territory, it must lose autonomy, 
and be placed under the direct control of the High Commissioner of 
South Africa as a distinct territorial district. In minor matters of 
government, in municipal and village government, in local affairs, 
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and in all those numerous details of administration that have fallen 
hitherto to the subordinate officers of State, the Free State burghers 
might be allowed to exercise their customary powers. There may be 
still Landdrosts and Field-cornets, and Heemraden, but, of course, 
the commando system will have to go by the board entirely. That 
compulsory military service that calls out all Dutch burghers from 
sixteen to sixty cannot be needed in the Free State, where there are 
no natives who cannot be checked and held in awe by the Sovereign 
Power. Due regard might be given to Dutch customs and to Dutch 
Laws, and the burghers continue to make their contracts according 
to the terms and spirit of the Roman-Dutch code, just as in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec the French Canadians have always been allowed to 
use French law. The Volksraad, in which the debates would be 
conducted, either in Dutch or English, would continue to exist, and 
to be elected as before, but the President would be a nominee of the 
Imperial Government. Such a man, indeed, as Mr. Fraser, who, just 
before the Jameson Raid, was not an unpopular candidate for the 
President’s chair, would probably be a fit person at the head of this 
burgher community. But from the programme of the Volksraad 
any subject that touched upon /a haute politique would disappear. A 
rough parallel to the Volksraad might be found in the council of 
such a provisional district as Alberta or Assiniboia in the Canadian 
Dominion, which are germs of provinces in themselves. The parallel 
is, of course, only a very rough one, and merely serves a purpose ; 
for the circumstances of Canada and South Africa are essentially 
different. Native affairs and native administration in the Free State 
and on the borders would be in the hands of England for a pro- 
bationary period, long or short, till, perhaps, the idea of confedera- 
tion has come to the South African communities again, and suggested 
to the confederating members a common native policy agreed upon 
by all. Indeed, as a confederating unit, in the fulness of time, the 
Orange Free State would preserve its boundaries, which are natural 
ones in a way, and carry its individuality with it. For the time, the 
everyday pastoral life of the Free State Boer might go on much as 
before, but freed from the ambitions of self-seeking Presidents and 
the entangling alliances of the South African Republic. It might be 
simply the aurea secula of old President Brand over again. 

With regard to railways and telegraphs, these would be in due 
course of time, sooner or later, the prize of war and liable to con- 
fiscation. They are, indeed, the chief source of revenue to this inland 
State, and might be held fora term in the hands of the Imperial 
Government and managed by a purely British staff. Such an 
arrangement would have many advantages, and help, possibly, to 
pave the way for a Common Customs Convention between all 
the South African communities. But in lieu of her tremendous 
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expenditure, Great Britain might fairly claim a lien on these public 
works. 

We turn to the future of the Transvaal, and find here the most 
difficult problem of all. It is clear that the measure of Transvaal 
offence is greater than that of the Orange Free State, as before 
hinted; also, that the declaration of war came from President 
Kriiger, and that England, in the event of an occupation of Trans- 

vaal towns and territory, is entitled to look for greater compensation. 
All Conventions with the Boer States have naturally disappeared, 
and with them the geographical boundaries of the South African 
Republic. The first clause of the 1884 Convention concerned 
boundaries, and very inconvenient boundaries they have proved to 
be from every point of view. On the west of the Transvaal the 
districts of Potchefstrom and Lichtenburg, and especially of Bloem- 
hof, have given the South African Republic an enclave of land 
running close up to Kimberley, the great mining centre, and skirting 
that part of Bechuanaland along which the Northern Railway runs. 
The Boer campaign shows clearly what great advantages, strategic 
and otherwise, this strip has conferred upon them. Upon the east the 
triangle of Natal, with its apex at Charlestown, is notoriously weak, 
and, as already hinted, Vryheid has given the Boer Republic a base 
against Natal. It is clear that Vryheid, Utrecht, Pietretief, Wak- 
kerstroom, Ermelo, would be far better governed as an outlying part 
of the Colony of Natal. Indeed, the most obvious southern boundary 
for the Transvaal of the future would be a line drawn from Mafeking 
on the west to Komatie Poort on the east, including the De Kaap 
goldfields and the basin of the Crocodile River as far as the Portu- 
guese frontier. The immediate hinterland of Delagoa Bay would 
be brought under direct British rule, and the Netherlands Railway, 
naturally the prize of war, would be managed at the discretion of 
the Imperial Government. 

By this redistribution of territory, the southern frontier of the 
Transvaal would evidently be a far better one for our purposes than 
the present one. The Transvaal Boers, if they liked to remain in the 
confiscated regions, would be allowed to pursue their pastoral occupa- 
tions as usual, protected by the British power. England would hardly 
retaliate by inflicting the intolerable position of the Uitlanders 
upon them. Further, a substantial strip of territory would be placed 
between the Orange River Sovereignty and the Transvaal, which 
would be a sufficient guarantee against plots and treason in the future. 
Railways and telegraphs would, of course, be administered entirely 
by British officials in the Transvaal, as in the Free State, and the key 
to Delagoa practically held. Indeed, the value of Delagoa Bay, with 
an alternative rival inland railway system existing, would, in a 
measure, cease to be fictitious, and England would “be in a better 
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position to make her own terms with a Power that has made a good 
bargain hitherto out of its vantage ground. 

At any rate there would be an end, once and for all, at the frontier 
custom-house in the Transvaal, to the colossal system of gun-running 
at Delagoa Bay. The Boers themselves, in the northern portion of 
the Transvaal, might still live the life they love best, whether pas- 
toral or agricultural, and be like their brethren of the Orange River 
Sovereignty. They might in the same way have their Church, their 
Volksraad, their Landdrosts, and come and go much as they have 
been accustomed to do in times past. Only their wings of ambition 
will have been clipped, and the larger questions of State Policy elimi- 
nated from their programmes. At first, the northern district of the 
Transvaal, large and important as it would be, would come under 
the direct control of the High Commissioner, and the President, as 
in the Free State, would be a nominee of the Imperial Government. 
In course of time here, too, would be another unit of confederation. 

Having arranged the question of a new boundary, which, as far as 
human foresight can tell, must be the best possible strategical as well 
as political one, England will have the somewhat intricate question of 
the goldfields and the Rand to settle. Fortunately, there is already 
a precedent in South African history for the readjustment of the 
Transvaal goldfields, and this is to be found in the story of the 
diamond mines of Kimberley. The peculiar circumstances of the 
digger community induced Sir Henry Barkly, at that time the High 
Commissioner of South Africa, to authorise measures for the main- 
tenance of order, the collection of revenue, and the administration of 
justice. Such authority as the Free State then could impose was 
absolutely and entirely inadequate to meet the situation. In fact, 
South Africa itself proclaims aloud the well-known truth, that no Boer 
State can govern a digger or mining community, their own ideas and 
conceptions being suited entirely to a pastoral people. Therefore, on 
the 27th of October, 1871, the diamond fields were proclaimed British 
territory, under the name of the Province of Griqualand West. Here, 
therefore, is a distinct territorial area, distinguished by a peculiar 
industry of its own, with a large native population, and exercising to 
the full the privileges of local and municipal government. 

In 1880 Griqualand West and the diamond fields were incor- 
porated within the Cape Colony, the High Court then existing being 
given concurrent jurisdiction in Griqualand West with the Supreme 
Court. Griqualand West now figures as Province VIII. of the Cape 
Colony, with a «white population distributed as follows :—Barkly 
West, 3,404; Hay, 3,526; Herbert, 2,434; Kimberley, 20,306; 
being a total, according to the Statistical Register of the Cape 
Colony for 1898, of 29,670. This, of course, is an electoral pro- 
vince, with an area of 17,800 square miles, returning one member 
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to the Cape Legislative Council and six members to the Legislative 
Assembly. This province of Griqualand West is the penultimate 
electoral province of the Cape Colony, the very last (No. IX.) being 
that of British Bechuanaland, with its electoral divisions of Mafeking 
and Vryburg. All the arguments that can be adduced to show the 
political expediency of erecting Griqualand West and the diamond 
fields into a separate administrative province, with its annual output 
of diamonds to the value of three or four millions a year, must apply 
with infinitely greater force to the goldfields of the Transvaal, with 
their vastly greater population, and their estimated output of seventeen 
millions of gold. 

In his celebrated despatch, dated 4th February, 1896, from Downing 
Street, immediately after the Jameson Raid, Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
pounded, in Clauses 44, 45, and 46, a scheme of local and municipal 
self-government for the gold-fields. He desired to give the control 
of the civil police, public education, mine management, and all other 
matters affecting the internal economy of the goldfields to a local 
body. Those living in the autonomous district would not, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s judgment at that time, be entitled to a voice in the 
general Legislature or the Central Executive or the Presidential 
election. This was the offer made to President Kriger in 1896. 
But things have moved quickly since that date, and it is to be hoped 
that a wider field and more ample powers will lie with the Colonial 
Secretary. Possibly President Kriiger will be sorry for his belated 
wisdom in not accepting that bond fide offer which left the entire internal 
independence of the South African Republic untouched. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, that “the whole of the Rand district, 
from end to end, should be erected into something more than a muni- 
cipality, as that word is ordinarily understood,” will probably be 
revived, only with such further modifications as the time and circum- 
stances may admit. The district may be so enlarged as to include 
Potchefstrom, Lichtenburg, and Bloemhof, and thus be coterminous 
with British Bechuanaland, the ninth electoral province of the Cape 
Colony. Indeed, as time goes on, the goldfields and the south- 
western angle of the Transvaal might be counted as the tenth 
electoral province of the Cape Colony, with a very powerful electoral 
representation of its own. For, considering the immense wealth of 
the goldfields, and the large numbers of the British Uitlanders, their 
representatives, as electoral rolls go in the Cape Colony, could hardly 
be fewer than twenty-five or thirty for a population, chiefly of adults, 
of more than 120,000. Such an addition to the Cape Parliament 
would be highly desirable from every point of view, and the Uitlanders 
would then have a powerful voice in the representative system of 
South Africa, from which they have been so long and so unjustly 
debarred. That they will have it, somehow or other, is morally cer- 
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tain, although at present it may not be expedient that their repre- 
sentation should be merged with the Cape system. At the same 
time, they will always have their own powerful municipality and 
High Court, following the example, more or less, of the diamond 
mines, and sound municipal government will mean a great deal to 
the Rand, that has groaned for years under the maladministration of 
the Boers. 

Such, in rough guise, may be the possible settlement of South Africa. 
It will mean a loss of territory for the Transvaal as the aggressors in 
war, the usual penalties for bellicose States. In this case the “ Alsace 
and Lorraine ” will be a rich territory that will view its detachment 
from the government of Pretoria as the fulfilment of a political dream. 
South Africa will see, in all probability, the beginnings of a long and 
peaceful era, and the numerous shareholders of Europe will exult. 
For together with proper municipal government and the assertion 
of the Pax and Lex Britannica, prosperity must come again to the 
deserted mines of the Rand. Aggressive Boerdom will have been 
driven back further to the north, where still there is ample space for 
them to roam and mind their herds and flocks, and will realise at 
their leisure the political truth of “equal rights for all white men 
south of the Zambesi,” and possibly, after military occupation, 
Pretoria, their capital, may be given back to them. The loyal British 
Colony of Natal will look forward to the time when, not far distant, 
her northern frontier will reach to the Barberton goldfields and to 
the hinterland of Delagoa Bay. With such a redistribution of 
territory and of electoral power, it is probable that the era of South 
African Confederation may be realised more quickly than most people 
imagine. If the settlement seems to any to be too drastic, we would 
simply say that nothing less can possibly satisfy England as the 
Sovereign Power of South Africa. Her wounded dignity might 
have asked much more. 











JOHN DONNE. 


I. 


Briocrapuy as a fine art can go no further than Walton’s Life and 
Death of Dr. Donne. From the “ good and virtuous parents” of the 
first line to the “small quantity of Christian dust” of the last, every 
word is the touch of a cunning brush painting a picture. The picture 
lives, and with so vivid and gracious a life that it imposes itself upon 
us as the portrait of a real man, faithfully copied from the man as 
he lived. But that is precisely the art of the painter. Walton’s 
picture is so beautiful because everything in it is sacrificed to beauty ; 
because it is u convention, a picture in which life is treated almost 
as theme for music. And so there remains an opportunity, even after 
this masterpiece, for a life of Donne which shall make no pretence 
to harmonise a sometimes discordant existence, or indeed to produce, 
properly speaking, a piece of art at all; but which shall be faithful 
to the document, a piece of history. Such a book has now been written 
by Mr. Gosse, in his Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, which Mr. Heinemann has just published in two large volumes. 
It is perhaps the most solid and serious contribution which Mr. Gosse 
has made to English literature, and we may well believe that it will 
remain the final authority on so interesting and so difficult a subject. 
For the first time, in the light of this clear analysis, and of these 
carefully-arranged letters, we are able, if not indeed to see Donne as 
he really was, at all events to form our own opinion about every 
action of his life. This is one of the merits of Mr. Gosse’s book; he 
has collected his documents, and he has given them to us as they are, 
guiding us adroitly along the course of the life which they illustrate, 
but not allowing himself to dogmatise on what must still remain con- 
jectural. And he has given us a series of reproductions of portraits, 
of the highest importance in the study of one who is not merely 
a difficult poet, but a very ambiguous human being. They begin 
with the eager, attractive, somewhat homely youth of eighteen, 
grasping the hilt of his sword so tightly that his knuckles start out 
from the thin covering of flesh; passing into the mature Donne as 
we know him, the lean, humorous, large-browed, courtly thinker, 
with his large intent eyes, a cloak folded elegantly about his un- 
covered throat, or the ruff tightening about his carefully-trimmed 
beard; and ending with the ghastly emblem set as a frontispiece to 
Death’s Duel, the dying man wrapped already in his shroud, which 
gathers into folds above his head, as if tied together like the mouth 
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of a sack, while the sunken cheeks and hollow closed eyelids are 
mocked by the shapely moustache, brushed upwards from the lips. 
In the beautiful and fanciful monument in St. Paul’s, done after the 
drawing from which this frontispiece was engraved, there is less 
ghastliness and a more harmonious beauty in the brave attitude of a 
man who dresses for death as he would dress for Court, wearing the 
last livery with an almost foppish sense of propriety. Between them 
these portraits tell much, and Mr. Gosse, in his narrative, tells us 
everything else that there is to tell, much of it for the first time ; and 
the distinguished and saintly person of Walton’s narrative, so simple, 
so easily explicable, becomes more complex at every moment, as fresh 
light makes the darkness more and more visible. At the end we 
seem to have become singularly intimate with a fascinating and puz- 
dling creature, whom each of us may try to understand after his 
fashion, as we try to understand the real secrets of the character of our 
friends. 

Donne’s mind, then, if I may make my own attempt to understand 
him, was the mind of the dialectician, of the intellectual adventurer ; 
he is a poet almost by accident, or at least for reasons with which art 
in the abstract has but little to do. ( He writes verse, first of all, 
because he has observed keenly, and betause it pleases the pride of his 
intellect to satirise the pretensions of humanity.’ Then it is the flesh 
which speaks in his verse, the curiosity of woman, which he has ex- 
plored in the same spirit of adventure; then passion, making a slave 
of him for love’s sake, and turning at last to the slave’s hatred; finally, 
religion, taken up with the same intellectual interest, the same subtle 
indifference, and, in its turn, passing also into passionate reality. A 
few poems are inspired in him by what he has seen in remote coun- 
tries; some are marriage songs and funeral elegies, written for 
friendship or for money. {But he writes nothing “out of his own 
head,” as we say; nothing lightly, or, it would seem, easily; nothing 
for the song’s sake. He speaks, in a letter, of “ descending to print 
anything in verse;” and it is certain that he was never completely 
absorbed by his own poetry, or at all careful to measure his achieve- 
ments against those of others. He took his own poems very seriously, 
he worked upon them with the whole force of his intellect; but to 
himself, even before he became a divine, he was something more 
than a poet. Poetry was but one means of expressing the many-sided 
activity of his mind and temperament. Prose was another, preaching 
another; travel and contact with great events and persons scarcely less 
important to him, in the building up of himself. 

And he was interested in everything. At one moment he is setting 
himself to study Oriental languages, a singularly difficult task in 
those days. Both in poetry and divinity he has more Spanish than 
English books in his library. Scientific and technical terms are con- 
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stantly found in his verse, where we should least expect them, where, 
indeed, they are least welcome. In Jgnatius—his Conclave, he speaks 
with learned enthusiasm of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, and of his 
own immediate contemporaries, then but just become famous, Galileo 
(“who of late hath summoned the other worlds, the stars, to come 
nearer to him, and to give an account of themselves’’) and Kepler 
(“who hath received it into his care, that no new thing should be done 
in heaven without his knowledge ”’). He rebukes himself for his aban- 
donment to “the worst voluptuousness, which is an hydroptic, im- 
moderate desire of human learning and languages.” At twenty-three 
he was a soldier against Spain under Raleigh, and went on the 
“Tslands Voyage”; later on, at different periods, he travelled over 
many parts of the Continent, with rich patrons or on diplomatic 
offices. Born a Catholic, he became a Protestant, deliberately 
enough; wrote books on controversial subjects, against his old party, 
before he had taken orders in the Church of England; besides a 
strange, morbid speculation on the innocence of suicide. He used 
his lawyer’s training for dubious enough purposes, advising the Earl 
of Somerset in the dark business of his divorce and re-marriage. And, 
in a mournful pause in the midst of many harrowing concerns, he 
writes to a friend: ‘“‘ When I must shipwreck, I would fain do it in 
a sea where mine own impotency might have some excuse ; not in a 
sullen, weedy lake, where I could not have so much as exerciese for 
my swimming. Therefore I would fain do something, but that I 
cannot tell what is no wonder.” ‘Though I be in such a planetary 
and erratic fortune that I can do nothing constantly,” he confesses, 
later in the same letter. 

No doubt some of this feverish activity, this uncertainty of aim, 
was a matter of actual physical health. It is uncertain at what time 
the wasting disease, of which he died, first settled upon him ; but he 
seems to have been always somewhat sickly of body, and with just that 
at times depressing, at times exciting, malady which tells most upon 
the whole organisation. That preoccupation with death, which in 
early life led him to write his Biathanatos, with its elaborate 
apology for suicide, and, at the end of his life to prepare so spectacu- 
larly for the act of dying, was but one symptom of a morbid state of 
body and brain and nerves, to which so many of his poems and so 
many of his letters bear witness. ‘Sometimes,’ he writes, in a 
characteristic letter, “‘ when I find myself transported with jollity and 
love of company, I hang lead to my heels, and reduce to my thoughts 
my fortunes, my years, the duties of aman, of a friend, of a husband, 
of a father, and all the incumbencies of a family ; when sadness de- 
jects me, either I countermine it with another sadness, or I kindle 
squibs about me again, and fly into sportfulness and company.” 

At the age of thirty-five, he writes from his bed describing every 
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detail of what he frantically calls ‘a sickness which I cannot name 
or describe,’”’ and ends his letter: “I profess to you truly, that my 
loathness to give over now, seems to myself an ill sign that I shall 
write no more.”’ It was at this time that he wrote the Biathanatos, with 
its explicit declaration in the preface: ‘‘ Whensoever any affliction 
assails me, methinks I have the keys of my prison in mine own 
hand, and no remedy presents itself so soon to my heart as mine own 
sword.” Tifteen years later, when one of his most serious illnesses 
was upon him, and his life in real danger, he notes down all his 
symptoms as he lies awake night after night, with am extraordinary 
and, in itself, morbid acuteness. ‘I observe the physician with the 
same diligence as he the disease; I see he fears, and I fear with 
him; I overtake him, I overrun him in his fear, because he makes 
his pace slow; I fear the more because he disguises his fear, and I 
see it with the more sharpness because he would not have me see it.” 
As he lies in bed, he realises “‘I am mine own ghost, and rather 
affright my beholders than instruct them. They coneeive the 
worst of me now, and yet fear worse; they give me for dead 
now, and yet wonder how I do when they wake at midnight, and ask 
, how I do to-morrow. Miserable and inhuman posture, where I must 
| practise my lying in the grave by lying still.” This preying upon 
| itself of the brain is but one significant indication of a tempera- 
ment, neurotic enough indeed, but in which the neurosis is still that 


: of the curious observer, the intellectual casuist, rather than of the 
, artist. A wonderful piece of self-analysis, worthy of St. Augustine, 
‘ which occurs in one of his funeral sermons, gives poignant expression 


to what must doubtless have been a common condition of so sen- 
. sitive a brain. “I throw myself down in my chamber, and I call 
in and invite God and His angels together; and when they are 


e there, I neglect God and His angels for the noise of a fly, for the 
t rattling of a coach, for the whining of a door; I talk on in the 
n same posture of prayer, eyes lifted up, knees bowed down, as though 
| I prayed to God; and if God should ask me when I last thought 
e of God in that prayer, I cannot tell. Sometimes I find that I forgot 
- what I was about; but when I began to forget it, I cannot tell. A 
of memory of yesterday’s pleasures, a fear of to-morrow’s dangers, a 
50 straw under my knee, a noise in mine ear, a chimera in my brain, 
a troubles me in my prayer.” It is this brain, turned inward upon 
id itself, and darting out on every side in purely random excursions, 
ts that was responsible, I cannot doubt, for all the contradictions of a 
d, career in which the inner logic is not at first apparent. 

e- Donne’s career divides itself sharply into three parts: his youth, 
lle when we see him a soldier, a traveller, a lover, a poet, unrestrained in 


all the passionate adventures of youth; then a middle period, in which 
ry he is a lawyer and a theologian, seeking knowledge and worldly 
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advancement, without any too restraining scruple as to the means 
which come to his hand; and then a last stage of saintly living and 
dying. What then is the link between these successive periods, the 
principle of development, the real Donne, in short? ‘ He was none 
of these, or all of these, or more,” says Mr. Gosse. But, surely, he 
was indeed all of these, and his individuality precisely the growth 
from one stage to another, the subtle intelligence being always there, 
working vividly, but in each period working in a different direction. 
“T would fain do something, but that I cannot tell what is no 
wonder.” Everything in Donne seems to me to explain itself in that 
fundamental uncertainty of aim, and his uncertainty of aim partly by 
a morbid physical condition. He searches, nothing satisfies him, tries 
everything, in vain; finding satisfaction at last in the Church, as 
in a haven of rest. Always, it is the curious, insatiable brain search- 
ing. And he is always wretchedly aware that he “ can do nothing 
constantly.” 

His three periods, then, are three stages in the search after a way 
to walk in, something worthy of himself to do. Thus, of his one 
printed collection of verse he writes: “Of my Anniversaries, the fault 
which I acknowledge in myself is to have descended to print anything 
in verse, which, though it have excuse, even in our times, by example 
of men, which one would think should as little have done it as I, yet 
I confess I wonder how I declined to it, and do not pardon myself.” 
Of his legal studies, he writes in the same letter: “ ‘or my purpose 
of proceeding in the profession of the law, so far as to a title, you 
may be pleased to correct that imagination where you find it. I ever 
thought the study of it my best entertainment and pastime, but I 
have no ambition nor design upon the style.” Until he accepts 
religion, with all its limitations and encouragements, he has not even 
sure landmarks on his way. So speculative a brain, able to prove, 
and proving for its own uneasy satisfaction, that even suicide is “ not 
so naturally sin, that it may never be otherwise,” could allow itself to 
be guided by no fixed rules; and to a brain so abstract, conduct must 
always have seemed of less importance than it does to most other people, 
and especially conduct which is argument, like the demonstrations on 
behalf of what seems, on the face of it, a somewhat iniquitous divorce 
and re-marriage, or like those unmeasured eulogies, both of this “ blest 
pair of swans,” and of the dead child of a rich father. He admits, in 
one of his letters, that in his elegies, “I did best when I had least truth 
for my subjects”; and of the Anniversaries in honour of little Mistress 
Drury, “ But for the other part of the imputation of having said so 
much, my defence is, that my purpose was to say as well as I could ; for 
since I never saw the gentlewoman, I cannot be understood to have 
bound myself to have spoken the just truth.” He is always the 
casuist, always mentally impartial in the face of a moral problem, 
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reserving judgment on matters which, after all, seem to him remote 
from an unimpassioned contemplation of things; until that moment 
of crisis comes, long after he has become a clergyman, when the death 
of his wife changed the world for him, and he became, in the words 
of Walton, “crucified to the world, and all those vanities, those 
imaginary pleasures, that are daily acted on that restless stage; and 
they were as perfectly crucified to him.’ From that time to the end 
of his life, he had found what he had all the while been seeking : rest 
for the restlessness of his mind, in a meditation upon the divine 
nature; occupation, in being ‘ambassador of God,’ through the 
pulpit; himself, as it seemed to him, at his fullest and noblest. It 
was himself, really, that he had been seeking all the time, conscious 
at least of that in all the deviations of the way ; himself, the ultimate 
of his curiosities. 


II. 


And yet, what remains to us out of this life of many purposes, 
which had found an end so satisfying to itself in the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, is simply a bundle of manuscript verses, which the writer 
could bring himself neither to print nor to destroy. His first satire 
speaks contemptuously of “ giddy fantastic poets,” and, when he 
allowed himself to write poetry, he was resolved to do something 
different from what anybody had ever done before, not so much from 
the artist’s instinctive desire of originality, as from a kind of haughty, 
yet really bourgeois, desire to be indebted to nobody. With what 
care he wrote is confessed in a passage of one of his letters, where, 
speaking of a sermon, he says: “ For, as Cardinal Cusanus wrote a 
book, Cribratio Alchorani, I have cribrated, and re-cribrated, and 
post-cribrated the sermon, and must necessarily say, the King, who 
hath let fall his eye upon some of my poems, never saw, of mine, a 
hand, or an eye, or an affection, set down with so much study, and 
diligence, and labour of syllables, as in this sermon I expressed those 
two points.” But he thought there were other things more impor- 
tant than being a poet, and this very labour of his was partly a sign 
of it. “He began,” says Mr. Gosse with truth, “‘as if poetry had 
never been written before.” To the people of his time, to those who 
came immediately after him, he was the restorer of English poetry. 


‘The Muses’ garden, with pedantic weeds 
O’erspread, was purged by thee,”’ 


says Carew, in those memorial verse; ia which the famous lines 
occur :— 


‘* Here lies a king that ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy cf wit.” 
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Shakespeare was living, remember, and it was Elizabethan poetry 
that Donne set himself to correct. He began with metre, and in- 
vented a system of prosody which has many merits, and would have 
had more in less arbitrary hands. ‘“ Donne, for not keeping of 
accent, deserved hanging,” said Ben Jonson, who was nevertheless 
his friend and admirer. And yet, if one will but 1ead him always 
for the sense, for the natural emphasis of what he has to say, 
there are few lines which will not come out in at all events the way 
that he meant them to be delivered. The way he meant them to be 
delivered is not always as beautiful as it is expressive. Donne would 
be original at all costs, preferring himself to his art) He treated 
poetry as Asop’s master treated his slave, and broke what he could 
not bend. 

But Donne’s novelty of metre is only a part of his too deliberate 
novelty asa poet. As Mr. Gosse has pointed out, with a self-evident 
truth which has apparently waited for him to say it,, Donne’s real 
position in regard to the poetry of his time was that of a realistic 
writer, who makes a clean sweep of tradition, and puts everything 
down in the most modern words and with the help of the most 
trivially actual images. 

“To what a cumbersome unwieldiness, 
And burdensome corpulence my love hath grown,” 


he will begin a poem on “ Love’s Diet.’’ Of love, as the master of 
hearts, he declares seriously :— 
‘He swallows us and never chaws ; 
By him, as by chain’d shot, whole ranks do die; 
IIe is the tyrant pike, our hearts the fry.” 

And, in his unwise insistence that every metaphor shall be abso- 
lutely new, he drags medical and alchemical and legal properties 
into verse really full of personal passion, producing at times poetry 
which is a kind of disease of the intellect, a sick offshoot of science. 
Like most poets of powerful individuality, Donne lost precisely where 
he gained. That cumulative and crowding and sweeping intellect 
which builds up his greatest poems into miniature Escurials of poetry, 
mountainous and four-square to all the winds of the world, “ purges” 
too often the flowers as well as the weeds out of “‘ the Muses’ garden.” 
To write poetry as if it had never been written before is to attempt 
what the greatest poets never attempted. There are only two poets 
in English literature who thus stand out of the tradition, who are 
without ancestors, Donne and Browning. Each seems to have cer- 
tain qualities almost greater than the qualities of the greatest ; and 
yet in each some precipitation of arrogant egoism remains in the 
crucible, in which the draught has all but run immortally clear. 

Donne’s quality of passion is unique in English poetry. It is a 
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rapture in which the mind is supreme, a reasonable rapture, and yet 
carried to a pitch of actual violence) The words themselves rarely 
count for much, as they do in Crashaw, for instance, where words 
turn giddy at the height of their ascension. The words mean things, 
and it is the things that matter. They can be brutal: “For God’s 
sake, hold your tongue, and let me love!” as if a long, pre-supposed 
self-repression gave way suddenly, in an outburst. ‘ Love, any 
devil else but you,” he begins, in his abrupt leap to the heart of the 
matter, Or else his exaltation will be grave, tranquil, measureless in 
assurance. 


“ All kings, and all their favourites, 
All glory of honours, beauties, wits, 
The sun itself, which makes time, as they pass, 
Is elder by a year now than it was 
When thou and I first one another saw. 
All other things to their destruction draw, 
Only our love hath no decay ; 
This no to-morrow hath, no yesterday ; 
Running, it never runs from us away, 
But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day.”’ 


This lover loves with his whole nature, and so collectedly because 
reason, in him, is not in conflict with passion, but passion’s ally. 
His senses speak with unparalleled directness, as in those elegies 
which must remain the model in English of masculine sensual 
sobriety. He distinguishes the true end of such loving in a forcible, 
characteristically prosaic image :— 


“ Whoever loves, if he do not propose 
The right true end of love, he’s one that goes 
To sea for nothing but to make him sick.” 


And he exemplifies every motion and the whole pilgrim’s progress of 
physical love, with a deliberate, triumphant, unluxurious explicitness 
which “leaves no doubt,” as we say, “of his intentions,” and can be 
no more than referred to passingly in modern pages. In a series 
of hate poems, of which I will quote the finest, he gives expression 
to a whole region of profound human sentiment which has never 
been expressed, out of Catullus, with such intolerable truth. 


«When by thy scorn, O murderess, I am dead, 
And that thou think’st thee free 
From all solicitation from me, 
Then shall my ghcst come to thy bed, 
And thee, feign’d vestal, in worse arms shal see : 
Then thy sick taper will begin to wink, 
And he, whose thou art then, being tired before, 
Will, if thou stir, or pinch to wake him, think 
Thou call’st for more, 
And, in false sleep, will from thee shrink ; 
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And then, poor aspen wretch, neglected thou 
Bathed in a cold quicksilver sweat wilt lie 

A verier ghost than I. 

What I will say, I will not tell thee now, 

Lest that preserve thee ; and since my love is spent, 
I’d rather thou should’st painfully repent, 

Than by my threatenings rest still innocent.”’ 


Yet it is the same lover, and very evidently the same, who winnows 
all this earthly passion to a fine, fruitful dust, fit to make bread for 
angels. Ecstatic reason, passion justifying its intoxication by reveal- 
ing the mysteries that it has come thus to apprehend, speak in the 
quintessence of Donne’s verse with an exalted simplicity which seems 
to make a new language for love. It is the simplicity of a perfectly 
abstract geometrical problem, solved by one to whom the rapture of 
solution is the blossoming of pure reason. Read the poem called 
“The Eestasy,”’ which seems to anticipate a metaphysical Blake ; it is 
all close reasoning, step by step, and yet is what its title claims for it. 

It may be, though I doubt it, that other poets who have written 
personal verse in English, have known as much of women’s hearts and 
the senses of men, and the interchanges of passionate intercourse 
between man and woman; but, partly by reason of this very method 
of saying things, no one has ever rendered so exactly, and with such 
elaborate subtlety, every mood of the actual passion. It has been 
done in prose; may one not think of Stendhal, for a certain way he 
has of turning the whole forces of the mind upon those emotions and 
sensations which are mostly left to the heat of an unreflective excite- 
ment? Donne, as he suffers all the colds and fevers of love, is as 
much the sufferer and the physician of his disease as we have seen 
him to be in cases of actual physical sickness. Always detached from 
himself, even when he is most helplessly the slave of circumstances, 
he has that frightful faculty of seeing through his own illusions; of 
having no illusions to the mind, only to the senses. Other poets, 
with more wisdom towards poetry, give us the beautiful or pathetic 
results of no matter what creeping or soaring passions. Donne, 
making a new thing certainly, if not always a thing of beauty, tells 
us exactly what a man really feels as he makes love to a woman, as he 
sits beside her husband at table, as he dreams of her in absence, as 
he scorns himself for loving her, as he hates or despises her for loving 
him, as he r alises all that is stupid in her devotion, and all that 
is animal in his. ‘“ Nature’s lay idiot, I taught thee to love,” he 
tells her, in a burst of angry contempt, priding himself on his superior 
craft in the art. And his devotions to her are exquisite, appealing to 
what is mcst responsive in woman, beyond those of tenderer poets. 
A woman cares most for the lover who understands her best, and is 
least taken in by what it is the method of her tradition to feign. 
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So wearily conscious that she is not the abstract angel of her pretence 
and of her adorers, she will go far in sheer thankfulness to the man 
who can see so straight into her heart as to have 


‘Found something like a heart, 
But colours it and corners had ; 
It was not good, it was not bad, 
It was entire to none, and few had part.”’ 


(Donne shows women themselves, in delight, anger, or despair; they 


know that he finds nothing in the world more interesting, and they 
much more than forgive him for all the ill he says of them: If 
women most conscious of their sex were ever to read Donne, they 
would say, He was a great lover ; he understood. 

And, in the poems of divine love, there is the same quality of 
mental emotion as in the poems of human love. Donne adores God 
reasonably, knowing why he adores him. He renders thanks point 
by point, celebrates the heavenly perfections with metaphysical preci- 
sion, and is no vaguer with God than with woman. Donne knew 
what he believed and why he believed, and is carried into no heat or 
mist as he tells over the recording rosary of his devotions./ His 
“Holy Sonnets” are a kind of argument with God; they tell over, 
and discuss, and resolve, such perplexities of faith and reason as 
would really occur to a speculative brain like his. Thought crowds 
in upon thought, in these tightly-packed lines, which but rarely admit 
a splendour of this kind :— 


** At the round earth’s imagined corners blow 
Your trumpets, angels, and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go.” 


More typical is this too knotted beginning of another sonnet :— 


“ Batter my heart, three person’d God ; for you 
As yet but knock ; breathe, shine, and seek to mend ; 
That I may rise, and stand, o’erthrow me, and bend — 
Your force, to break, blow, burn, and make me new. 


Having something very minute and very exact to say, he hates to 
leave anything out; dreading diffuseness, as he dreads the tame 
sweetness of an easy melody, he will use only the smallest possible 
number of words to render his thought; and so, as here, he is too 
often ingenious rather than felicitous, forgetting that to the poet 
poetry comes first, and all the rest afterwards. 

For the writing of great poetry something more is needed than to 
be a poet and to have great occasions. Donne was a poet, and he had 
the passions and the passionate adventures, in body and mind, which 

make the material for poetry ; (he was sincere to himself in expressing 
what he really felt under the burden of strong emotion and sharp 
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sensation. (Almost every poem that he wrote is written on a genuine 
inspiration, a genuine personal inspiration, but most of his poems 
seem to have been written before that personal inspiration has had 
time to fuse itself with the poetic inspiration. It is always useful to 
remember Wordsworth’s phrase of “emotion recollected in tran- 
quility,”’ for nothing so well defines that moment of crystallisation in 
which direct emotion or sensation deviates exquisitely into art. 
Donne is intent on the passion itself, the thought, the reality ; so 
intent that he is not at the same time, in that half unconscious way 
which is the way of the really great poet, equally intent on the form, 
that both may come to ripeness together. Again it is the heresy of 
the realist. Just as he drags into his verse words that have had no 
time to take colour from men’s association of them with beauty, so he 
puts his “ naked thinking heart”’ into verse as if he were setting forth 
an argument. He gives us the real thing, as he would have been 
proud to assure us. But poetry will have nothing to do with real 
things, until it has translated them into a diviner world. That world 
may be as closely the pattern of ours as the worlds which Dante saw 
in hell and purgatory; the language of the poet may be as close to 
the language of daily speech as the supreme poetic language of Dante. 
But the personal or human reality and the imaginative or divine 
reality must be perfectly interfused, or the art will be at fault. Donne 
is too proud to abandon himself to his own inspiration, to his inspira- 
tion as a poet; he would be something more than a voice for deeper 
yet speechless powers; he would make poetry speak straight. Well, 
poetry will not speak straight, in the way Donne wished it to, and 
under the goading that his restless intellect gave it. 

He forgot beauty, preferring to it every form of truth, and beauty 
has revenged itself upon him, glittering miraculously out of many 
lines in which he wrote humbly, and leaving the darkness of a 
retreating shadow upon great spaces in which a confident intellect 
was conscious of shining. 


“For, though mind be the heaven, where love may sit, 
Beauty a convenient type may be to figure it.” 


he writes, in the “Valediction to his Book,” thus giving formal 
expression to his heresy. ‘ The greatest wit, though not the best 
poet of our nation,” Dryden called him; the greatest intellect, that 
is, which had expressed itself in poetry. Dryden himself was not 
always careful to distinguish between what material was fit and what 
unfit for verse; so that we can now enjoy his masterly prose with 
more equable pleasure than his verse. But he saw clearly enough the 
distinction in Donne between intellect and the poetical spirit; that 
fatal division of two forces, which, had they pulled together instead of 
apart, might have achieved a result wholly splendid. Without a great 
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intellect no man was ever a great poet; but to possess a great intellect 
is not even a first step in the direction of becoming a poet at all. 

Compare Donne, for instance, with Herrick. Herrick has little 
enough of the intellect, the passion, the weight and the magnificence 
of Donne; but, setting out with so much less to carry, he certainly 
gets first to the goal, and partly by running always in the right 
direction. The most limited poet in the language, he is the surest. 
He knows the airs that weave themselves into songs, as he knows the 
flowers that twine best into garlands. Words come to him in an order 
which no one will ever alter, and no one will ever forget. Whether 
they come easily or not is no matter; he knows when they have come 
rjght, and they always come right before he lets them go. But 
+ el is only occasionally sure of his words as airs;(he sets them 
doggedly to the work of saying something, whether or no they step to 
the beat of the music. / Conscious writer though he was, I suppose he 
was more or less unconscious of his extraordinary felicities, more con- 
scious probably of how they came than of what they were doing. 
And they come chiefly through a sudden heightening of mood, which 
brings with it a clearer and a more exalted mode of speech, in its 
merely accurate expression of itself. Even then I cannot imagine 
him quite reconciled to beauty, at least actually doing homage to it, 
but rather as one who receives a gift by the way. 

Arrnuvur Symons. 











THE ART OF FLYING. 


“ As to the inventors of flying machines,” it has been said, “ they 
must look mainly to posthumous glory as the reward of their 
labours; their contemporaries will know them as men who spent 
their fortunes and broke their necks.” It may be hoped that this 
rather cynical statement is no longer entirely true. Yet the 
announcement of the sad death of Mr. Percy S. Pilcher, from an 
accident to his artificial wings on the 30th of September, was probably 
the first intimation that people at large had of his experiments. 
They are highly characteristic, however, of the new departure which 
has been taken by the art of flight in the last ten years. ‘The man 
in the street” seems to have been surprised to learn that flight is now 
actually possible, although students of aeronautics were less startled 
by Mr. Pilcher’s partial success than grieved by his fate. As to that, 
one need only say here, that it affords a new illustration of the risky 
nature of the undertaking in which he perished, and of the need for 
all possible precautions. Otto Lilienthal, who also sealed his devo- 
tion to the conquest of the air with his life three years ago, frequently 
pointed out the necessity to do nothing rashly in a pursuit so hedged 
about with danger to the hasty. It was the irony of fate that he 
perished, as Mr. Pilcher seems to have done, through neglect of his 
own salutary advice. Lilienthal’s wings gave way in a squall for 
lack of being kept in thorough repair. Mr. Pilcher fell a victim, it 
seems, to his amiable desire not to disappoint the crowds which had 
gathered to see him on the wing, although the day was most unsuit- 
able for his adventure. Even with the greatest care, the search after 
means of human flight must be moderately dangerous, and no praise 
can be too high for the self-sacrificing courage of those who engage 
in it, like Lilienthal and Mr. Pilcher, at the price of their lives. It is 
only fair that people in general, for whose sake these bold experi- 
menters have dared and died, should spare a little while from wars 
and rumours of war to consider the present position of that struggle 
for the conquest of the air which has been vaguely envisaged by man 
for twenty centuries, and is now at last beginning to move forward 
and to repay its tale of victims with a steady gain of knowledge. 
Early attempts to master the art of flying have an interest which 
is rather historical than scientific. If all that has been written on 
the subject before the Victorian Era were blotted out, the aeronaut 
would suffer no appreciable loss. It must be understood, of course, 
that, by flying, one here means travelling through the air in a direc- 
tion chosen at will, so that ordinary ballooning is excluded from 
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what might otherwise be too sweeping a statement. Still it is of 
interest to notice how many men have striven in past ages to solve 
the problem of flight. We are too apt to think that this was first 
brought into notice as a result of the invention of balloons, little 
more than a hundred years ago, and that the experiments of Mr. 
Maxim, Professor Langley and Mr. Hargrave, of Otto Lilienthal, 
Mr. Pilcher and Mr. Chanute, represent a later development. As a 
matter of fact, the case is quite the reverse. For at least two thou- 
sand years men have longed for “ the wings of a dove,” and have 
dreamed of flying in a fashion not very dissimilar to that of the 
modern aeroplane-builder. The balloon, though it is so much better 
known to us all by reason of its successful ascents, is an accidental 
break in the succession from Deedalus to Lilienthal, and a sound 
authority has even expressed the opinion that its discovery has been 
rather a hindrance than a help to the study of aeronautics, as draw- 
ing off men’s minds from the lines on which alone is full success to 
be found. 

Aryan mythology contains enough stories of flying men to show 
how fondly the dream was cherished. It may have been handed 
down from the Probably Arboreal ancestor whose airy gambols 
amongst the tree-tops must have seemed only one remove distant 
from actual flight; more likely it was derived, as Lilienthal says of 
his passion for wings, from watching the aerial switchback of storks, 
and the “ large birds of prey.” The only story germane to the pre- 
sent enquiry is that of Dzedalus, the first to whom the manufacture 
of artificial wings in Europe is attributed. It must be admitted that 
this myth has been rationalised: as Sir Thomas Browne quaintly 
puts it, “’T'was ground enough to fancy wings unto Dedalus, in 
that he stole out of a window from Minos, and sailed away with his 
son Icarus; who, steering his course wisely, escaped, but his son, 
carrying too high a sail, was drowned.” In any event, we can 
hardly attach scientific value to the wax-fastened wings of Dedalus, 
any more than to the representation of a winged man, singularly like 
Lilienthal in his apparatus, upon an Egyptian bas-relief, or to the 
description in the Arabian Nights of 


‘¢The wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride.”’ 


Our English story of King Bladud’s flight over his capital, with its 
unlucky termination, or the legend of the equally unsuccessful flight 
of Simon the Magician, may be dismissed, with “ many others more,” 
into the limbo of fairy-tales. But when all allowance is made for 
the chronicler’s imagination, there remain some medieval stories of 
flight, which are now held by the best authorities to have a possible 
foundation in fact. Bishop Wilkins, of Chester, whose remarks on 
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the art of flying in the second book of his Mathematical Magic, pub- 
lished in 1648, are among the classics of the subject, and show an 
extraordinary mixture of ingenious theory with childlike ignorance of 
fact, informs us that, “ it is related of a certain English monk, called 
Elmerus, about the Confessor’s time, that he did by such wings fly 
from a tower above a furlong; and so another from St. Mark’s 
steeple, in Venice; another at Norinberg; and Busbequius speaks of 
a Turk in Constantinople, who attempted something this way.” One 
has regretfully to allow that the Turk, who is variously described as 
a Saracen, is the only one of these heroes of whom we know anything 
definite. A detailed account of his flight, in the presence of the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus and the Sultan of the East, has been 
preserved, from which it has been supposed that he had devised a 
simple aeroplane on the lines of Lilienthal, and that he actually flew 
some distance before losing his balance and falling. The chronicler’s 
account is too closely in accordance with what we now know of the 
essential conditions of flight to be a mere invention. In the course 
of the thirteenth century we find evidence in the works of Roger 
Bacon that men already thought seriously of the possibility of bird- 
like flight, of flying machines in which a man sitting might set 
artificial wings in motion by the help of aspring. In the fifteenth 
century there is a record, now generally accepted, that one Dante of 
Perugia made several flights over Lake Trasimene, until one of his 
wings broke, and he fell and fractured his thigh. Leonardo da Vinci 
filled many pages of his note-books with models of wings. In the 
seventeenth century the art of flight was pursued in both England 
and France by men whose exploits have long been regarded as impu- 
dent fabrications, but whom the experiments of Lilienthal and others 
now incline us to accept as actual predecessors of his: unscientific, 
ill-fated and abused, but genuine seckers after the great discovery 
which is only now looming up in the near future. Bishop Wilkins 
thus refers to one of them, who must, unfortunately, for ever remain 
anonymous :— 


“He that would effect anything in this kind must be brought up to the con- 
stant practice of it from his youth ; trying first only to use his wings in running 
on the ground, as an ostrich or tame goose will do, touching the ground with his 
toes; and so by degrees learn to rise higher till he shall attain unto skill and 
confidence. I have heard it from credible testimony that one of our nation hath 
proceeded so far in this experiment that he was able by the use of wings to skip 
constantly ten yards ata time.” 


Bacon had suggested a few years before that artificial wings might 
be made of birds’ feathers, which, if laid “thin and close, and in 
great breadth, will likewise bear up a great weight, being even laid, 
without tilting upon the sides. The farther extension of this experi- 
ment for flying may be thought upon.” Perhaps it was this passage 
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that inspired the friend of Wilkins. In 1660 one Allard tried to fly 
before Louis XIV. without much success; but in 1678 another 
Frenchman, Besnier de Sablé, flew across a river, according to the 
Journal des Savants. In 1742 the Marquis de Bacqueville gave out 
that he would fly from his house on the Quay across the Seine and 
land in the Tuileries. A great concourse turned out to see him, and 
he actually got half way, then overbalanced and fell into a barge, 
breaking his leg. The invention of balloons in 1783 gave a new 
direction to the thoughts of would-be aeronauts, and the next man of 
whose successful flight we have any record is Captain Le Bris, who 
flew in his artificial albatross some 200 yards, rising to a height of 
300 feet, and alighting safely, about the middle of this century. 
Unfortunately, Captain Le Bris‘soon after had the usual accident : he 
was poor, and treated as a visionary, as has been the case with all who 
aimed at flight until our own generation, and no more was heard of 
what seems to have been a most promising invention. In our own 
day attention has been drawn to the art of flying by the remarkable 
performances of Lilienthal and Mr. Pilcher, crowned by their deaths : 
by the big but still untried flying machine of Mr. Maxim, and the 
successful aerodromes of Professor Langley, one of which has flown 
for more than half a mile and come down safely. 

According to Bishop Wilkins, who classified them with a great 
air of scientific exactness, there were four ways in which a man 
might fly :—‘ (1) By spirits or angels; (2) by the help of fowls; 
(3) by wings fastened immediately to the body; (4) by a flying 
chariot.” We have abandoned the first method as hopeless in these 
matter-of-fact times, in spite of the precedents of Elijah and Philip, 
though it might pay the Aeronautical Society to investigate the next 
medium who professes levitation. The second plan is also prac- 
tically abandoned, although as late as 1856 Lord Carlingford patented 
a flying-machine, to which he proposed in all seriousness to harness a 
team of trained eagles. In place of the birds we now have the 
balloon. The third and fourth methods are still in vogue. The 
problem of flying, in fact, is now being attacked on three lines: by 
way of the navigable balloon, the flying-machine, and the “ wings ”’ 
of Lilienthal: the two last may be otherwise defined as aeroplanes 
with and without motors independent of the wind. It is not pro- 
posed to deal here with the subject of navigable balloons, which is 
unduly complicated by the fact that most recent experiments with 
them have been made for military purposes, and their results are 
therefore kept from the public. 

The problem of flight, properly so called, is to support a heavy 
body in the air by its own motion. With navigable balloons the 
object is to move and guide a floating body, which is quite another 
thing. Few people are aware how much has been done in the past 
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decade towards solving this problem. That it was possible to solve 
has been known from the earliest times by the example of birds. 
Their soaring was too long attributed by the nominalists to an 
“ascensive virtue;” but observers thought differently. Bishop 
Wilkins declares that the art of flying 

“will not, perhaps, seem so very difficult to any one who hath but diligently 
observed the flight of some other birds, particularly of a kite, how he will swim 
up and down in the air, sometimes at a great height, and presently again lower, 
guiding himself by his train, with his wings extended without any sensible 
motion of them; and all this, when there is only some gentle breath of air 
stirring, without the help of any strong, forcible wind. Now I say, if that 
very fowl (which is none of the lightest), can so easily move itself up and down 
in the air, without so much as stirring the wings of it, certainly, then, it is not 
improbable, but that when all the due proportions in such an engine are found out, 
and when men, by long practice, have arrived to any skill and experience, they 
will be able in this (as in many other things) to come very near unto the imita- 
tion of nature.” 


Darwin’s famous description of the soaring condor, written in 1834, 
shows what men of acute observation had perceived, without being 
able to express it so well, for many centuries. ‘In the case of any 
bird soaring, its motion must be sufficiently rapid, so that the action 
of the inclined surface of its body on the atmosphere may counter- 
balance its gravity.” This is not exactly true, but it is near enough 
the truth to express the gist of the whole matter. The air, thin and 
yielding as it seems, may yet be made to bear up the heavy body of 
the largest birds, or the steel framework and cargo of a flying- 
machine, by proper adjustments : as some one forcibly puts it, “The 
air is a solid if you hit it hard enough.” The difficulty just lies in 
hitting hard enough: and the proper way is to let the air itself do 
the hitting. The condor has known this for millions of years: we 
have only just begun to see it. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to tell who first seriously tackled 
the problems of “ aviation,’ as it has been called—of using, that is 
to say, bird-like wings or aeroplanes for soaring or flying. But history 
—which in this as in most scientific questions merges imperceptibly 
into mythology at no very remote past—directs our attention to the 
wooden dove of Greek Archytas, the iron fly and eagle of Regio- 
montanus, cr Johann Miiller, the Franconian, as being possibly the 
earliest flying models which were made. Sir George Cayley’s “bird” 
of 1796 revived interest in such toys. In our own day mechanicians 
have returned with more certain success to this branch or problem, 
and at least six artificial birds have been made to fly. Among these 
one may mention that of Pénaud, in 1872, which flew 50 feet in 7 
seconds, rising 8 or 9 feet above the ground, and to that of Pichan- 
court, in 1889, which flew 70 feet with a rise of 25. Both of these 
were actuated by twisted cords of indiarubber, and proved so wasteful 
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of power that no other known motor would be strong enough in pro- 
portion to its weight to drive them. Still, they flew. Even more suc- 
cessful has been the bird of M. Trouvé, which flew 70 or 80 yards at 
a time, being actuated by a series of explosions. 

Of all these artificial birds, only two are believed to have been made 
on a scale sufficient to carry a man. One was Le Bris’ albatross, 
already mentioned: but its flight rests mainly on the evidence of a 
novelist, who professed to found his descriptions on strict fact. The 
other is the “ bird ” in which M. Ader is said to have flown in Paris, 
in 1891 ; but for “ patriotic ” reasons this experimenter has veiled his 
work in mystery. The records of the Patent Office swarm in descrip- 
tions of bird-like flying machines, many of which are of great interest 
to the student ; but for the present one need not consider these mani- 
fold devices, as none of them—not even Mr. Maxim’s—has yet flown. 
To find the only flying machine which has certainly been a success, we 
have to look across the Atlantic, to the “aerodrome ” of Professor 
8. P. Langley, which has flown for as much as half-a-mile at a time, 
driven by a steam-engine, and has descended without injury when the 
motive power was exhausted. It is to Professor Langley, above all, 
that we owe our theoretical knowledge of the laws of flight. To 
Lilienthal and his followers, including Mr. Pilcher, we are indebted 
for practical investigation of the art of balancing in the air. 

Until quite lately the laws of flight were entirely unknown to those 
who strove to obey them. Perhaps the earliest really scientific account 
of “The Way of the Eagle in the Air” is that published in 1865, by 
the Duke of Argyll, in The Reign of Law, which is well worth the 
study of all interested in the subject. The essential fact, that flying 
depends on the force of gravitation, is there brought out for almost 
the first time. ‘It is curious,” says the Duke of Argyll, “how com- 
pletely this has been forgotten in almost all human attempts to navi- 
gate the air. Birds are not lighter than the air, but immensely heavier. 
If they were lighter than the air, they might float, but they could not 
fly.” Another important fact, obvious enough now, was then novel to 
most readers: ‘ When a strong current of air strikes against the 
wings of a bird, the same sustaining effect is produced as when the 
wing strikes against the air.” A proper comprehension of these two 
statements shows at once how unnecessary is the elaborate apparatus 
with which most aeronautic inventors have cumbered themselves. It 
is safe to prophesy that the flying machine of the twentieth century 
will be analogous to a sailing vessel with an auxiliary screw, rather 
than to a mastless steamer. This is the prospect, indeed, that makes 
flying worth while to search after. It is the effortless soaring of the 
condor, not the fussy flapping of the sparrow, that must be taken as 
a model. 


Every schoolboy who has ever thrown a paper dart, or flown a kite, 
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knows—though he may never have put it into words—that the air 
will support a plane surface gliding through it at an angle to the 
horizon. This is the principle involved in all soaring flight, which 
was vaguely guessed by the Turk of Busbequius and Regiomontanus, 
and all who in the past have aimed at flight. But it is only in our 
own generation that the happy idea of setting out to discover by 
experiment the laws regulating the fact has occurred to a competent 
person. In 1887, Professor Langley, already well known as an 
astronomer, began to experiment on the behaviour of plane surfaces 
presented to currents of air. Incidentally he was led to investiga- 
tions on the nature of the wind itself, which have already become 
classic. It is hardly too much to describe his two memoirs, On the 
Internal Work of the Wind, and Experiments in Aerodynamics, as the 
foundation of all future work on the principles of flight. 

Study of the wind—that is to say, of the air in its dynamic aspect 
—is an essential preliminary to the investigation of flight. Oddly 
enough, all meteorologists have missed one of the most characteristic 
properties of the wind, though it might have been guessed by any 
one who had watched a flag flying, or clothes hanging out to dry on 
a windy day. We are accustomed to talk of a steady wind; but 
there is no such thing in nature. In 1883, Lord Rayleigh remarked 
that the continued soaring of birds like the condor must be based on 
one or more of three causes: “ (1) that the course is not horizontal ; 
(2) that the wind is not horizontal; or, (3) that the wind is not 
uniform.” Professor Langley was led to investigate the possibilities 
of the third cause partly by this suggestion and partly by the accident 
of his using a very small and light anemometer. Meteorological 
observers in general have used large and heavy anemometers (indeed, 
Professor Langley’s instruments were so often blown away that the 
need of this is clear) and have read them at intervals too far apart. 
Thus they have only got records of what may be called the mean 
or average wind. Professor Langley has discovered that wind is 
only a generic name for a series of infinitely complex and little-known 
phenomena. The stronger the wind, the greater are its relative momen- 
tary fluctuations. ‘In a high wind the air moves in a tumultuous 
mass, the velocity being at one moment, perhaps, forty miles an hour, 
then diminishing to an almost instantaneous calm, and then resum- 
ing.” This accounts for much that has hitherto been mysterious in 
the flight of birds and the behaviour of flying machines. Large 
birds of the eagle type are often seen to float on the air without any 
visible motion, save a certain rocking or balancing, for considerable 
fractions of an hour. A turkey buzzard has been seen to remain 
stationary without apparent effort in the teeth of a gale blowing 
thirty-five miles an hour. This, which seems contrary to all physical 
law, when we think of the wind as steady, may be readily explained 
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when we see, as Professor Langley’s observations show, that wind, 
considered in the narrowest possible sections, is “variable and irregular 
in its observations beyond anything which had been anticipated.” 
This “ internal work”’ of the wind, as Professor Langley has called 
the minute fluctuations, may and probably does account for all the 
phenomena of soaring flight. He believes that, in consequence, it 
should be possible “to cause any suitably disposed body, animate or 
inanimate, wholly immersed in the wind, and wholly free to move, to 
advance against the direction of the wind itself.” “A ship is able to 
go against a head-wind by the force of that wind, owing to the fact 
that it is partly immersed in the water, which reacts on the keel; but 
it is here asserted that (contrary to usual opinion, and in opposition to 
what may at first seem the teachings of physical science) it is not 
impossible that a heavy and nearly inert body, wholly immersed in 
the air, can be made to do this.” 

This discovery has at once opened up the possibilities and difficulties 
of aerial navigation. In one sense flight is possible to-morrow: in 
another, it may cost many years of labour and thousands of lives to 
learn its practical conditions. So far as the motive power is con- 
cerned, there is no trouble: the problem has two solutions. 

In the first place, Professor Langley has shown that sailing flight 
without a motor, except perhaps for starting and stopping, is theoreti- 
eally possible. He believes that it is not beyond the power of our 
mechanicians to devise a machine that will do all that the condor 
knows. The problem is to take advantage of the favourable shifts of 
wind that occur every moment. The bird, by some tactile sensibility 
to the pressure and direction of the air, is able, in nautical phrase, to 
“see the wind,” and to time its movements, so that, without any 
reference to its height from the ground, it reaches the lowest portion 
of its descent near the end of the more rapid wind pulsations. Pro- 
fessor Langley believes that to cause these adaptive changes in an 
otherwise inert body, with what might almost be called instinctive 
readiness and rapidity, does not really demand intelligence or even 
instinct, but that the future aerodrome may be furnished with a sub- 
stitute for instinct in what may be called a mechanical brain, which 
yet need not, in his opinion, be intricate in its character. It will also 
be apparent to the reader that, if the “inert body” were to be guided 
by a human intelligence, man-flight would become possible. It is on 
these lines that Lilienthal and Mr. Pilcher were working. Before 
proceeding to consider their methods, it will be convenient to finish 
the discussion of Professor Langley’s work. 

The other solution of the flight-problem is by means of a flying- 
machine proper—that is, combination of a system of sustaining planes 
or curved surfaces and a motor. The various modes of propulsion 
that have been suggested for such a machine may all be classed under 
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four heads: a jet of steam or gas, as in the rocket; feathering 
paddles; flapping wings; or the screw-propeller. Of these four, the 
last is the only one that seems to have a future before it. Professor 
Langley, Mr. Hargrave, and Mr. Maxim have each adopted it. It 
will be news to most people that there is not the least doubt as to the 
efficiency of a screw driven by proper engines to propel an aeroplane 
through the air. Mr. Maxim and Professor Langley have both, in 
different ways, established this fact, upon which all competent 
aeronauts are now agreed. Mr. Maxim’s machine has, undoubtedly, 
power to fly, if let loose: that it has not yet done so is due to diffi- 
culties of another kind, which make it very uncertain whether the 
machine would survive a single trial; and as the engine alone is 
understood to have cost its weight in silver, no one can wonder that 
the crucial experiment is delayed until there is every prospect of a safe 
event. Professor Langley has not only made models which have 
actually flown, but has worked out the conditions under which a plane 
or set of planes can be supported in the air, through a long series of 
elaborate and convincing experiments. By means of these he has 
demonstrated that we possess, in existing steam and other heat 
engines, “ more than the requisite power to urge a system of nigid 
planes through the air at a great velocity, making them not only self- 
sustaining, but capable of carrying other than their own weight.” 
This may be taken as established, although the art of flight is still in 
a more rudimentary state than was the use of steam before Newcomen. 
A further and still more important conclusion is that to which it has 
been well proposed to give the name of Langley’s Law: “ If there be 
given a plane of fixed size and weight, inclined at such an angle, and 
moved forward at such a speed that it shall be sustained in horizontal 
flight, then the more rapid the motion is, the less will be the power 
required to support and advance it.” 

From experiments conducted with a system of planes 30 inches by 
4:8 inches, placed one above another at intervals of 4 inches and 
rigidly connected, which were exposed to air-currents of varying 
strength in the “ whirling-table”’ or scientific merry-go-round with 
which the experiments were made, Professor Langley deduced the 
following interesting results in support of this law :— 





Angle of plane to 
horizon. 


Weight that can be driven 


a ee er 1 
Speed in feet per second. | through air by 1-horse power. 





45 36°7 15 lbs. 

30 34°8 29 ,, 
15 36°7 58 SCs, 

10 40°7 a 
5 49°8 122 
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We thus see that a similar aeroplane, inclined at 2° to the horizon 
and driven at 45 miles per hour, would support over 200 Ib. for each 
horse-power. Mr, Maxim claims from experiments with his machine 
that one horse-power will lift 133 lb. In either case, as Mr. Maxim 
has shown the possibility of building engines up to 300 horse-power 
weighing only 8 Ib. per horse-power, there is clearly ample power to 
drive a loaded aeroplane. The real difficulty, as has been said, is to 
be sought elsewhere. The obstacles in the way of flight “lie more in 
such apparently secondary difficulties as those of guiding the body so 
that it may move in the direction desired, and ascend or descend in 
safety, than in what may appear to be the primary difficulties due to 
the nature of the air itself.”’ It was these obstacles that Lilienthal, 
Mr. Pilcher and the others who have experimented with similar 
“wings” set themselves to study and, if possible, to overcome. Inde- 
pendent of motors, they aimed at studying the actual conditions of 
balancing and steering in the air. They held with Bishop Wilkins 
that ‘‘in these practical studies, unless a man be able to go the trial 
of things, he will perform but little.” 

Otto Lilienthal, whose name will always be associated with the 
first scientific attempts at soaring, as flying without a motor may 
conveniently be called, was born in 1848. When he was only thirteen, 
he began to take an interest in the problem of flying, to which he gave 
all the time he could spare in later life from his engineering business. 
After some crude boyish attempts at flying, he saw the necessity of 
studying the flight of birds, and devoted twenty years to this 
work, summing up his observations in the valuable treatise on 
The Flight of Birds as the Basis of the Art of Flying, which he pub- 
lished in 1889. He concluded by laying down thirty rules for the 
construction of artificial wings, or rather, a soaring machine. At the 
outset he pointed out that the construction of such a machine was 
not dependent on motors, and that with a strong wind a man equipped 
with proper sustaining planes could “‘ perform soaring or sailing flight.”’ 
Thus he had independently reached one of Professor Langley’s results. 
The other chief conclusion to which he came was that the great diffi- 
culty in flying was the maintenance of the balance in the air. Thus, 
when he thought the time had come for actual experiment, he laid 
aside all thought of building a flying machine, and set himself to 
learn the art of aerial balancing by soaring with the wind. Wiser 
than his possible predecessors, he was content to walk before he could 
fly, and went slowly. He spent long in devising a satisfactory 
system of wings—as for shortness one may call his and Mr. Pilcher’s 
soaring-machines, bearing always in mind that the wings were rigid 
and not for flapping—before committing himself to the air at all. 
Finally, with the aid of a bird-shaped framework, so made that the 
inclination of the wings and tail could be altered at pleasure by 
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his arms, he successfully attempted toboggan-like glides down an 
inclined plane of air, starting from the top of a low conical mound. 
Gripping the framework tightly, he ran down the slope until he had 
attained such a velocity that the air raised him from the ground— 
very like Bishop Wilkins’ acquaintance. Once in the air, he sailed 
along until the impetus was exhausted and he had to come to earth. 
He learnt to guide himself in the air by adjusting the wings to the 
wind. In this fashion he was able with practice to fly as much asa 
quarter of a mile at a time, always “coasting” down an aerial 
slope. The sensation was wildly exhilarating, as all who have tried 
it agree. 

‘« After a few trials,” wrote Lilienthal, “one begins to have a feeling of mastery 
over the situation. . . . Finally, we become perfectly at ease, even when soaring 
high in the air, while the indescribably beautiful and gentle gliding over the 
long sunny slope, rekindles our ardour anew at every trial. It does not take 
very long before it is quite a matter of indifference whether we are gliding along 
two or twenty yards above the ground ; we feel how safely the air is carrying us, 
even though we see diminutive men Jooking up at us in astonishment. Soon we 
pass over ravines as high as houses, and sail for several hundred yards through 
the air without any danger, parrying the force of the wind at every movement,” 


It was not by any means all plain sailing. The bold experimenter 
had many a fall, whose various natures he used to describe as gaily 
as the memorable Mr. Jorrocks. People in general do not realise the 
true difficulty of flight, of which Mr. H. G. Wells has given s0 
brilliant and picturesque a description in his last novel. As Professor 
Langley has shown, the air is full of minor disturbances in the 
steadiest wind. To attempt to fly through these on an even keel is 
comparable to riding a bicycle over a plain convulsed by continuous 
earthquakes. <A bird has learnt to dothis by the inherited experience 
of millions of generations, which has taught it instinctively to meet 
every variation of the aerial currents, and even to pick out and use the 
favourable ones. It is amazing that Lilienthal and his followers—Mr. 
Pilcher, Mr. Chanute, Mr. Herring, should have achieved so much 
success as we know to have attended them. Lilienthal describes how 
again and again he was seized by sudden gusts which, before he had 
time to make the necessary adjustments, carried him high up in the 
air so swiftly as to take away his breath ; yet he always managed to 
recover his balance and soar on. At other times the wind got on the 
upper surface of his wings and dashed him arrow-like to the ground, 
smashing the apparatus and bruising him badly. But he wasa strong 
and skilful gymnast, and practice made him well-nigh perfect in the 
art of sailing down-hill in calm orslightly breezy weather. His fatal 
accident, as has been said, was due to a defect in his apparatus rather 
than to any loss of skill. Mr. Pilcher also related that, after only 
tiuree months’ practice with very similar wings, which he made inde- 
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pendently and then compared with Lilienthal’s, he was pretty sure of 
his balance in the air, being then “able to land without damage and 
without falling, even when soaring over the ground very fast.’’ Messrs. 
Chanute and Herring, whose American experiments have been con- 
ducted with a form of wings which they consider a great improve- 
ment on those of Lilienthal, say that “ any young and active man can 
become expert in a week with either of these machines” —sufliciently 
expert, that is, to soar without serious danger. 

It is much to be hoped that the premature death of Mr. Pilcher will 
rather direct attention to the problem which he was studying with so 
much courage and ingenuity than deter experimenters. One has 
already pointed out that this accident was scarcely inevitable: Mr. 
Pilcher’s enthusiasm led him to take a risk which he might most 
reasonably have avoided, although it will be a bad day for the race 
when our young men cease to err on the side of audacity. There can 
be no doubt that the solution of the flight problem will be brought 
nearer by every new experimenter on the Lilienthal lines, for the 
most essential thing is to master the art of balance. It has been well 
said that, if we were suddenly presented by some fairy godmother 
with the complete flying-machine of the twentieth century, we should 
be as helpless to manage it as a Central African savage would be to 
ride a bicycle. The Lilienthal apparatus, in fact, is to the future 
flying-machine much what the dandy-horse of the Regency is to the 
bicycle of to-day. Lilienthal himself was most anxious to see its 
use widely spread, though he failed to emulate the generosity of Mr. 
Lawrence Hargrave in refusing to patent any of his aeronautical 
inventions. He wanted to see what he called “ Fliegesport ”’ become 
a rival to rowing or cycling amongst athletic youth. “If,” he 
said, “‘ we can succeed in enticing to the hill the young men who to-day 
make use of the bicycle and the boat to strengthen their nerve and 
muscle, so that, borne by their wings, they may glide through the 
air, we shall then have directed the development of human flight into 
a course which leads towards perfection.” Mr. Pilcher was, so far as 
one knows, the only Englishman whe had yet taken up this exercise, 
though it has been more seriously accepted in America, where the 
Editor of the Aeronautical Annual hopes to see air regattas and large 
prizes at no very distant date. Another eminent American, it is true, 
suggests that the business should be put into the hands of criminals 
as an alternative to execution. 


“A man convicted of slaughtering his wife, for example, instead of being 
forced to edify a handful of curious onlookers with the ghastly spectacle of capi- 
tal punishment, might be permitted first to receive the coaching of some expert 
in aerodromics ; then on the day set for public exhibition, if both machine and 
aviator go to smash, well and good ; the criminal would have had to suffer death 
anyway, and the builder of the machine would feel compensated by the oppor- 
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tunity for testing his device; while if the trial succeeded, the gain to the art of 
flight might be enormous, and the culprit will come down, presumably, frightened 
enough to choose a life of virtue for ever thereafter.’’ 


Seriously, it seems highly desirable that the use of the Lilienthal 
apparatus should be taken up bya good many people. Mr. Chanute, 
who is the chief living authority on the matter, is of opinion that 
there is no real danger if Lilienthal’s warnings are carefully studied; 
that actual human flight is far more instructive than any experiments 
with models ; that the apparatus may be so far improved as to have 
automatic stability, somewhat on the analogy of the balance chamber 
of a Whitehead torpedo; and that the problem of flight can only be 
solved by long and numerous experiments with these light one-man 
soaring apparatus. He thinks that they ought not to be much more 
costly nor much more difficult to learn, for young and athletic men, 
than a bicycle. Mr. Herring, who has tried it, says that there is “no 
better sport imaginable than coasting through the air.” Such danger 
as there is may be eliminated by the simple device of making the 
preliminary flight over water, with a cork jacket and a boat in readi- 
ness. Certainly, the peril should not be greater than in polo or 
mountaineering. It is hardly necessary to point out how infinitely 
greater would be the reward of success. Again to quote Bishop 
Wilkins: “The perfecting of such an invention would be of such 
excellent use, that it were enough not only to make a man famous, 
but the age also wherein he lives.” One will be very much sur- 
prised if that prospect does not appeal to a generation that is not 
averse from fame, and notoriously avid of new sensations. 


W. E. Garretr Fisuer. 
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DIRECT RAILWAY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
INDIA AND CHINA. 


Tue startling developments which have taken place in China have 
caused a flutter in every Foreign Office in Europe, and the great 
mercantile community of this country has exhibited signs of alarm at 
the trend of events. The waning supremacy of England in the Far 
East continues to remain a matter of notoriety, and the suspense felt 
by all who are interested in the great questions at stake has entered 
upon an acute stage. Russia has practically annexed the whole of 
Manchuria; Germany dominates the province of Shantung, France 
holds Tonquin. What has England to show as the result of her 
diplomacy ? The port of Wei-hai-Wei and a strip of hinterland 
near Hong Kong. England has been sitting on the fence while 
other nations more enterprising than herself have taken what is 
legitimately hers. 

Spheres of influence and other methods of occupying a country 
have been proposed from time to time, but the only declaration of 
policy that we have from the Government is, that the valley of the 
Yang-tsi must be considered to be within the sphere of influence of 
England. It is not clearly understood what provinces or tracts of 
country are comprised within the so-called sphere, but the upper 
reaches of the Yang-tsi must not be omitted, the probability being 
that we shall, sooner or later, see direct railway communication 
between India and China. 

The situation is, indeed, peculiar, if for no other reason than the 
methods adopted by our rivals. For the first time in history we find 
the invasion of a vast empire being conducted, not by means of the 
bayonet, but by the iron horse, which is destined to open up the few 
remaining dark places of the earth to civilisation. China is still 
wrapt in slumber, which has endured for ages; but an awakening is 
at hand which will stir the world. It will be brought about by 
railways, which have already revolutionised the commercial and social 
life of India and Central Asia. Let us be humanitarians first, 
patriots afterwards. Let us welcome the introduction of railways 
into China by any Power, and reflect with self-humiliation that, as 
far as her interests in the Far East are concerned, England has been 
asleep as well as China. 

That we should reign supreme in the Yang-tsi valley is generally 
admitted by all sections of the community, whatever political bias 
they hold ; the question, therefore, resolves itself solely into the best 
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means to be adopted for the effectual exercise of that influence and 
control. 

It is undoubtedly correct that our navy gives us the means of 
securing the key of the Yang-tsi valley at Shanghai. This key locks 
the front door, as it were, but what of the back door of the Yang-tsi? 
The upper reaches of the great river may be brought within our 
influence even more completely than its outlet in the China Seas, 
Quei Si, or Wei See, situated between the Mekong and Kincha or 
Yang-tsi rivers, is the key to the back door, not only of the Yang-tsi 
but of the whole of South-Western China. This town was visited 
many years ago by Cooper, who found about 6,000 inhabitants there. 
Many had, however, fled owing to the great Mahommadan rebellion, 
the centre of which was at Likiang,a short distance to the south- 
east of Wei See. 

It stands near the western frontier of Sze-chuan, the richest and most 
densely-populated province in China, with an area nearly equal to that 
of France, and containing a population estimated by various authori- 
ties at from fifty-five to seventy millions of people. Sze-chuan is at 
present isolated from the rest of China owing to its distance from the 
coast. Its gate is the city of Chunking, fifteen hundred miles up the 
Yang-tsi from Shanghai. All imported calicoes, hardware, and other 
goods have to be sent forward by this route, a journey of several 
months’ duration, and presenting many difficulties. It is true that the 
explorer Archibald Little ventured in a specially-constructed steam- 
vessel as far as Chunking, but the immense distance and the obsta- 
cles encountered must always handicap water transport to the interior 
of Sze-chuan. 

Our neighbours the French are carrying out surveys for a railway 
between the coast at Tonquin and Yunnan, but it is well known that 
their objective is really the. Yang-tsi at Sze-chuan. Then, again, we 
find a British syndicate planning a railway from the Kunloon ferry, 
near the Salween, through Yunnan, to a navigable part of the 
Yang-tsi, either at Pin Shang, Sr-chow, or Chungking. Lastly, a 
line has been proposed by another band of English financiers, to run 
from Canton, through the provinces of Quantung, Kuanghi, Kinchow, 
and Sze-chuan, finally reaching Su-chou on the Yang-tsi at the 
mouth of the Min river, and the high road to Ching-too, the capital 
of Sze-chuan. 

None of these projects would give our traders what they have a 
right to demand—direct communication with this vast field for 
British manufactures by the shortest and cheapest route. It is evi- 
dent that the Burmah-Yunnan link is a most important one, more 
especially owing to the proximity of Siam and Tonquin. When the 
proposed Assam-China connection becomes an accomplished fact, 
these two railways will, from their position, play an important part 
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in the establishing of British ascendancy in this part of China. The 
successful completion of the Burmah-Yunnan connection is con- 
sidered by all thoroughly acquainted with the facts to be of the 
utmost importance. It seems to be forgotten that Assam, as well as 
Burmah, possesses railway communications which will shortly be 
linked with the great railway systems of India, and that the distance 
between Assam and Sze-chuan is very much less than that separating 
the latter from Burmah. It is true that Yunnan has been explored, 
while little is known of the country east of Assam beyond the fact 
that it is far less hilly than existing maps would imply. Indeed, 
North Cachar, which is actually being pierced by the Assam Bengal 
Railway, offers far greater disadvantages to the engineer. Besides com- 
mitting ourselves to a trade route through Burmah, we ought, surely, 
to explore the strip of country between Assam and China. Its width 
is insignificant, and a route traversing it could cross the same rivers 
higher up, where their volume is far less formidable. Moreover, 
India, not Burmah, Calcutta, not Rangoon, is the basis, not only of 
our trade in the East, but of our military strength. 

Prince Henri D’Orleans is the only white man who has ever crossed 
the neck of land lying between China and India. He, however, took 
a northerly route’ near the twenty-ninth degree of latitude, where 
the mountain ranges are nearer the vast back-bone of the Himalayas: 
moreover, his object was ostensibly to trace the sources of the Irra- 
waddy, and had no connection with a railway survey. The Prince 
was anxious to travel west from the Mekong River at a point near 
the twenty-sixth degree of latitude, but was deterred from doing so 
by the unsupported statements of his followers, that, the country to 
the west and beyond was occupied by marauders and brigands. It 
is this route, however, which appears to form the best connecting 
link between India and China. The highest mountain peak regis- 
tered by the Prince in all his wanderings from the Mekong at Atense 
(longitude 99°, latitude 29°) to Assam was a little over 12,000 feet 
in altitude. All others seen or passed on the route registered much 
less. Moreover, the height of these uplands diminishes as the ranges 
tend southwards, until they merge into undulating tracts and ulti- 
mately plains. 

The greatest mystery, coupled with a good deal of ignorance, exists 
concerning this country—a neck of land destined to play an im- 
portant part in the history of the future. The ideas prevailing con- 
cerning the alleged mountain barriers between Assam and China have 
no real basis of fact. The Government of India Survey Maps are 
worse than useless; they are positively misleading. ‘The country 
referred to is shown as one mass of high continuous mountain 
ranges, while all evidence points to the fact that it would offer few 
obstacles to the engineer. Mr. Alexis Krausse, in the Forrnicut.y 
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Review for September, 1898, writes as follows on the subject of 
British maps :— 


‘Even to-day, after a lapse of 200 years since trade first found vent on the 
Canton river, our knowledge of the Celestial Empire is mainly due to foreign effort. 
If the student desires a reliable map of any portion of the eighteen provinces he 
is impelled to invest in a product of either German or Russian ingenuity, while 
the only satisfactory account of the geography of Chinais the work of a German 
scientist.” 


Gill, the traveller, wrote twenty years ago as follows :— 


“From N’doh-rung (on the banks of the Yang-tsi about seventy or eighty miles 
north-east of Quei Si or Wei See) we followed the right bank of the river, and 
everything pointed to the fact that the highlands with the rich pasture and herds 
of cattle were rapidly being left behind. The first patch of Indian corn was just 
outside the village ; the river, instead of being a mountain torrent, was a smooth, 
though rapid, stream ; the sun was shining in a clear sky, and the soft and balmy 
air had lost the crispness of the mountains. Here men and women were at work 
in the flat fields by the river; an excellent road showed the existence of some 
traffic; the road followed the right bank of the river, which was like a peat 
stream, of a clear brown colour, another indication of the gradual lowering of the 
country around.” 


Again he writes, regarding Kudew or Chi Tien on the banks of 
the Yang-tsi, due east of Wei See :— 


‘The plain is dotted with numerous villages in fine groves of walnut trees; a 
thriving population cultivates rice in all the flat ground; the river is nearly a 
mile wide and has the appearance of a fine lake, partly owing to its being in 
flood ; but even in ordinary times the width must be considerable.” 


I have hitherto directed attention in general terms to that tract 
lying in latitude 27°, which no white man has ever crossed ; I will 
now endeavour to define more particularly the route which would be 
more direct for a railway, if, after exploration, no insuperable diffi- 
culties were encountered. The section from Assam to the Bor Kampti 
country would form the first stage of the journey. There are three 
or more well-known routes, and Woodthorpe, Needham, Gray, and 
others have travelled in those parts and described their general features. 
There is reason to believe that, after leaving the Bor Kampti country 
to the east of Assam, striking east, following as near as possible 
latitude 27°, and crossing the Salween and Mekong rivers at that 
point, we should reach Wei See, situated between the Mekong and 
Kincha or Yang-tsi. It is a Chinese town in Yunnan, but is quite 
close to the Sze-chuan boundary, and a few miles only from the Yang- 
tsi, which lies further east. Up to this point a thorough exploration 
is requisite. Captain Blakiston, R.N., reckoned the distance from 
Sadiya, in Assam, to the Yang-tsi as 220 miles; but, according to 
recent maps, it would appear to be, approximately, 200 miles from 
the most easterly border of Assam. One of the highest authorities in 
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India, who has travelled in the Bor Kampti country, and who knows 
the people and can speak their language well, writes, in a letter now 
before me, as follows :— 

“My greatest desire was to perform this journey, and it was arranged that 
Ehlers and I should do it, but he unfortunately lost his life in Borneo and thus 
the matter dropped through. Undoubtedly the best route tc China is v/é the Bor 
Kampti country. The route through Thibet is dangerous.’’ 


The town of Quei Si, and one named Chietien or Kudew, on the 
Yang-tsi a little further east, would really form the termini of the 
direct railway from India to China for the present. Wei See (longi- 
tude 99° 40’, latitude 27°, approximately) is intersected with roads 
leading into all parts of China—roads towards the south, to Tali in 
Yunnan, roads to the north, to Batang, the province of Kham and 
other places in Thibet, to Likiang and the valley of the Yang-tsi, as 
well as roads leading to Chingtoo, the provincial capital. It would 
form the key to China from the west, and would doubtless rival, in 
time, the famed Chunking. No engineer to-day, with a shred of 
professional reputation, would affirm that a railway across this country 
is impossible. The progress of science has rendered the task of 
carrying railways through a region of uplands mere child’s play. 

From the annexed map it will be observed how necessary is the 
exploration of the country lying between Assam and the Salween and 
Mekong rivers. The inhabitants consist of Kamptis, Singhphos, 
Kakus, Lissus, and other tribes, subsisting on the crops they raise 
and on the spoils of the chase. Their weapons consist of spears and 
bows with poisoned arrows. Some carry ancient flint locks of British 
make, but the danger in firing them is greater to the hunter than to 
his quarry. 

Mr. Wellington, the accomplished author of that admirable book, 
Railway Location, writes :— 

“ Rough country isa purely relative term. To the tyro the rolling hillocks of 
Ohio, Michigan, and New Jersey are rough. The same man with a little ex- 
perience in really rough country will take the worst the Rocky Mountains or the 
Andes can offer with equanimity ; and equanimity is in every calling essential 
for success. No country in which most of the surface has a layer of soil over it 
deserves the name of rough, it needs but little study and care to get several lines 
at reasonable cost through it. The art of location consists merely in making a 
judicious choice, not in getting a line, which is always easy in such regions.”’ 


In proof of the accuracy of these remarks we have the data col- 
lected in the course of three expeditions or railway surveys success- 
fully conducted by Mr. Way, admittedly one of the ablest engineers 
in India. That gentleman explored the country from the eastern 
borders of India into Burmah. In each case he found a feasible 
route, although on maps the enterprise appeared hopeless. The last 
expedition which was conducted successfully started from the east of 
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Assam through the Hukong Valley, where a route for a railway con- 
necting Mogaung (a railway-station in Burmah) was discovered. 

We find railways crossing the Andes at a height of 15,000 feet 
above the sea, and several traversing the Rocky Mountains at eleva- 
tions of 10,000 and 11,000 feet. It is more than doubtful that any 
such heights would be met with in the country referred to. 

A letter lies before me from one of the most successful railway 
engineers in India. He writes :— 


“If a practical connection can be made from the Assam Valley direct into the 
Yang-tsi Valley there can be no doubt it would be the best one, and would place 
Shanghai and Calcutta in direct communication. Some exploration is required 
before much can be done.” 


Captain Blakiston, R.N., the explorer of the Yang-tsi in the early 
forties, wrote thus concerning this strip of country between Assam 
and the Yang-tsi :— 

“That this route should receive the attention of Government is certainly 
advisable, for it is probable that by it a line of electric telegraph will ultimately 
be carried, and I would, therefore, hope to persuade the Government of India 
not to defer its exploration. Once on the Yang-tsi, an expedition would probably 
find little difficulty in descending the river by native craft to Pingshan. Such 
an expedition, while costing little expense, would be of the greatest geographical 
value, if of no other importance.” 


It was only the other day, while carrying on researches on this 
subject in the library of the Royal Geographical Society, that I noted 
these recommendations of Captain Blakiston ; and, strange to say, in 
Qooper’s Z'ravels in China, I found a map showing the route between 
China and Assam, proposed by him, clearly marked thereon. This 
route is the one which has been advocated by me during the past 
two years. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes has championed a system of railways to run 
through the centre of Africa from south to north. Without any 
wish to disparage such efforts to bind the empire together by the 
bonds of successful trade, I would remark that the conditions pre- 
vailing in Africa are far less favourable than those met with in 
China. The former is sparsely peopled, and, in the words of a 
well-known politician, it is a country where the white man cannot, 
and the black man will not, work. How different is the case of 
China, with a productive soil and a salubrious climate, inhabited 
by teeming millions of toilers, who inherit a civilisation of no mean 
order! It is an unquestioned fact that the single province of Sze- 
chuan alone would be more valuable as an outlet for English goods 
than the whole of the Dark Continent. 

Let us carry the case a step further by referring to the advantages, 
from a political point of view, which England would possess were a 
tailway constructed vid the route proposed. 
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The Indian system of railways is about to penetrate Assam, and 
troops will soon be able to reach that province from Delhi, Cawnpore, 
and Lucknow, without transhipment or break of gauge, within, 
approximately, seventy hours. Having attained this point they could 
be thrown into China within twenty-four hours by the proposed rail- 
way route. Russia, with her Siberian railway and military base on 
the borders of Poland and Germany, would be nowhere in the race 
for supremacy in China, and we should practically be in a position to 
hold the field against all comers, by gaining complete mastery over its 
great inland waterway. 

A word as to the advantages likely to accrue to trade, if this great 
railway communication between India and China be accomplished. 

We have it from a well-known authority that only a little over 
nine per cent. of the goods imported into Shanghai are sent to Sze- 
chuan and other provinces lying to the west of and beyond Ichang 
on the Yang-tsi. This is owing simply to the great distance, the 
time occupied on the journey, and the expense of transport and diffi- 
culties to be encountered. At the same time the population of the 
country west of Ichang represents thirty per cent. of that of the 
Eastern and the Central districts supplied from Shanghai. 

The same authority also states that the inter-provincial traffic is 
immense. Sze-chuan is the most fertile tract in China. Nearly 
everything which grows in other parts of the Empire is found in 
greater luxuriance there. One article only, cotton, forms an excep- 
tion, as the country is unsuited to its growth. Mr. Archibald Little 
writes :— 


‘‘As it is probable in the long run the trade balances itself, I presume the 
balance is effected by the import of raw cotton and native hand-woven cloths, 
heavy junk-loads of which are despatched day after day from Hankow, after the 
conclusion of the cotton harvest in November, in junks direct to Chunking, 
which thus escape all notice by the foreign customs. What the figures of the 
cotton imports attain to, it is impossible to ascertain, but any traveller on the 
upper Yang-tsi in the winter season is struck by the endless procession of cotton 
junks struggling up the successive rapids.”’ 


The same authority shows that thirty per cent. of the population, 
and that the richest section and the most in want of foreign piece 
goods, absorb only nine per cent. of the total piece goods imported 
into Shanghai. 

Gray, in his diary submitted to the Government of India, men- 
tions that one of the head men of Bor Kampti came to him with 
an air of secrecy and showed him a large stone, a piece of quartz, 
in which gold was distinctly visible. Again, during Captain Hannay’s 
stay at Hukong he was visited by many Singhphos, from whom he 
learned that in the country between Assam and China gold was 
plentiful, and he states that throughout the whole tract of country 
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the Chinese visit the various places for the purpose of procuring 
gold in exchange for warm clothing, carpets, and opium. 

The immense carboniferous deposits lying along the basin of 
Sze-chuan and in the gorges of the Yang-tsi, remain unexploited, 
as well as the precious metals and petroleum springs known to 
exist there. Silk and agricultural products form the staples of Sze- 
chuan, but the rudimentary condition of communications constitutes 
a stumbling-block to trade in the Western Provinces. The revolu- 
tion which would flow from a railway from India penetrating that 
country would exceed all calculations. Passengers from Calcutta 
could be railed through to Wei See within three days, and calicoes, 
woollens, hardware, and other English goods in less than twice that 
time. Compare with this the long sea passage to Shanghai and 
thence up the Yang-tsi river, a journey which occupies several 
months. The distance from Calcutta to Sze-chuan would be, ap- 
proximately, 1,100 miles as compared with the distance to Shanghai, 
and from thence 1,500 to 2,000 miles up the river. 

Take into consideration also the difference in cost of transport. 
Once in Calcutta, calicoes could be sent forward by rail, at a cost 
amounting to about £3 per ton. We are informed that the trans- 
port charge for goods up the Yang-tsi alone amount to £4 per ton 
for every five hundred miles of river carriage, and reaches £12 per 
ton from Shanghai to Chunking. 

The following extract from a recent article in the Shanghai Mercury 
alludes to the Burmah-China connection, the arguments being, to all 
intents and purposes, still more applicable to the case of an Assam- 
China route :— 


“It is, however, for its mineral wealth that Yunnan is most distinguished, 
producing as it does nearly all the metals, iron, copper, and tin especially. But 
in other respects Yunnan is of importance. It dominates the south-west of 
China, and the nation having command can influence largely for good or evil, 
not only Yunnan itself but Kwangsi, Kweichow, and large Sze-Chuen. This, 
and not the immediate profit from the trade of the province itself, is of course the 
object of any railway line which would enter it from Burmah. At present im- 
ports to Sze-Chuen have to undergo the much longer passage to Shanghai, and 
from there two additional transhipments at Hankow and Ichang, before they can 
reach the rich and well-populated province of Sze-chuan, while in the event of a 
line being practicable, goods once landed at Rangoon after a much shorter passage 
from Europe to India might be sent direct to Chunking without any further 
transhipment. This alone would enable a fair rate of freight to be paid. In fact, 
Rangoon might eventually become the handiest port for all China east of the 
Ganges. Politically, of course, the opening of direct intercourse between India 
and China, a dream of two millenniums, could not but result in mutual advantage 
to both countries, and for such a purpose money to a considerable extent might 
be well spent, even in the hope of eventual success. This dream is one of those 
far-reaching problems which recommend themselves rather to the statesman than 
to the mere capitalist. Such, for instance, was the opening of the Suez Canal, 
which has profoundly modified the foundations of commerce. Of course, finan- 
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cially, the Suez Canal has turned out a magnificent success, but even without 
this, its beneficial effects would have quite justified the expenditure. Similarly, 
it is unlikely that for many years the great Siberian line will even pay its ex- 
penses, yet politically it may be said to have created.a new nation. In this 
respect, too, it has some resemblance to the Canadian Pacific, which has knit 
together into an Empire the disconnected provinces on the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Prophets of the impossibility of crossing the Rockies were nct wanting even 
twenty years ago, yet the promoters even now are within a measurable distance 
of reaping the financial rewards their enterprise deserved, and Canadian Pacific 
stock at 90 per cent. and upwards is a good paying investment even at this 
moment. It would indeed be strange if the twentieth century should see at last 
the fulfilment of the dream of the first Chinese Emperor carried out, not indeed 
by China, but by Great Britain.” 


It may be asked why Government has hitherto remained quiescent 
when interests so vast are at stake. In point of fact it has not only 
discouraged private explorers in that part of the country of which we 
have been speaking, but actually prohibited them from entering it. 
This attitude is due, no doubt, to a disinclination to wound the 
susceptibilities of the Chinese authorities. And then the Indian 
Government have had their hands full of late years with troubles on 
the opposite frontier. Attention has been absorbed and our resources 
squandered in fruitless warfare. 

It is useless, however, to condemn past inaction. Rather than 
speculate upon the causes which have led to this unfortunate apathy, 
almost amounting to criminal negligence, let us forget the past and 
think only of the future. 

What is Lancashire doing in this matter? The field for her pro- 
ducts is yearly narrowing, thanks to the strenuous efforts of our 
Continental rivals and to adverse tariffs. 

When will our Chambers of Commerce rise to the occasion and 
perceive that their future welfare depends upon the opening up of 
this El Dorado? Why should the great tea-planting interest neglect 
an obvious means of forging a link between the yellow races and the 
black aborigines of Assam, and thus arrive at the solution of that 
ever recurring question, the supply of labour for their gardens? 

James Sruart, 
Engineer, Assam-Bengal Railway. 
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THE MENACING COMET. 


Ix view of the interest awakened in the subject of a possible 
rencontre between the Earth and Tempel’s comet, it may be well to 
consider how far Professor Falb is justified in making his much- 
talked-of prediction, namely, that on the 13th November, 1899, the 
comet will come into collision with our planet. In a lecture delivered 
subsequently in Berlin, he explained that his prophecy was to be 
regarded merely as an announcement of the fact that on the date 
mentioned, between the hours of two and three in the morning, 
Tempel’s comet will be due at a point in the Earth’s annual path, 
where the Earth also will arrive at the same time, hence the pre- 
dicted collision. He disclaims all thought of exciting alarm in the 
public breast ; nor would he wish to assume the confidence of the tourist 
of a week in a foreign country, and tell the world exactly what will 
or will not happen. But of one thing he feels pretty sure, namely, 
that the material of which the comet is composed is so light that the 
inhabitants of this nether world may confidently expect to come out 
of the tourney scatheless; unless, indeed, the comet’s atmosphere 
should prove to be of a noxious character and overwhelm us with a 
torrent of carbonic gas. From the Greenwich Observatory, however, 
comes the reassuring intelligence that “the period of this comet is 
not known with sufficient accuracy to justify such [ Falb’s] an announce- 
ment ”’ ; that, “ the best determinations of the period do not indicate a 
collision.”” Calculation indicates the middle of March as the time of 
its nearest approach to the sun—the perihelion. Of Tempel’s comet 
nothing of general interest is known beyond the fact of its being 
closely associated with a stream of meteors known as the Leonids. In 
Biela’s comet, however, we have another of these bodies whose orbit 
intersects that of the earth, and whose apparently capricious, certainly 
anomalous, behaviour in the past has afforded astronomers more 
lively interest than perhaps any other member of the cometary world ; 
but among the timorous multitude the bare mention of a possible 
encounter with this knight-errant of the heavens has created terror 
amounting to panic, as we shall see by-and-bye. It is, then, the 
purpose of this paper to take a brief survey of its remarkable career, 
and endeavour to gain an insight into some of the peculiar and 
rather thrilling characteristics which mark the flight of comets through 
space. 

While scanning the Northern heavens with his telescope on the 
27th of February, 1826, Major Biela, of the Austrian Army at 
Josephstadt, in Bohemia, detected a small comet near the constella- 
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tion, Aries, and made a note of its form and movements. It presented 
the appearance of a small, round nebulosity, destitute of either tail or 
nucleus, but with a feeble condensation of light towards the centre, 
Its light was fainter even than that of Encke’s comet, another small 
body discovered eight years previously ; but like the latter it moved 
in the same direction, though not in the same plane, as the planets. 
Biela, much interested in the new arrival, observed with minute care 
its position in relation to the fixed stars for several successive evenings, 
and from his notes he calculated the parabolic elements and deduced 
therefrom the orbit in which the body was moving, which he found 
to be elliptical, and lying within the planetary spaces, beyond Jupiter 
but within tlie orbit of Saturn. His computation revealed the further 
fact that it would occupy six years and nine months in accomplishing 
its journey round the Sun. On the 23rd of the following month 
Bicla communicated the particulars of his discovery and observations 


to the Astronomische Nachrichten, and called attention to the similarity 
y 


of the elements he had obtained to those of the comets casually 
observed in the years 1772 and 1805. And here we get a glimpse of 
ancther and very human phase of the subject. In the same number 
of the German journal as that in which Biela’s memoir appeared, was 
a letter from a French astronomer, M. Gambart, at Marseilles, on the 
subject ef this comet, but dated one day earlier than Biela’s commu- 
nication. The question as to whom the honour of the discovery was 
due was discussed with warmth by the French astronomers, who 
contended that the comet was the comet of Gambart, an astronomer 
of repute, certainly not of an unknown Army officer in the service 
of Austria. In the course of the investigations which followed as to 
priority of discovery, it was found that Gambart’s observations had 
been made ten days later than Biela’s; but notwithstanding this, 
Arago, forgetful of his imperative rule of rigid adherence to facts, 
would listen to no claim from an unknown German observer. The 
authority of facts, however, declared against Gambart’s claims, and 
this interesting celestial wanderer is recorded in the annals of the 
science under the name of “ Biela’s Comet.” 

Glancing back to the earlier epochs just mentioned, we find that on 
the Sth of March, 1772, M. Montaigne, of Limoges, discovered 4 
comet in the constellation Eridanus, which he followed with the tele- 
scope during twelve successive nights, though for want of good instru- 
ments he observed it but imperfectly. On the 10th of November, 
1805, the indefatigable comet-searcher, M. Pons, found a comet, whose 
apparent path among the stars bore a marked resemblance to that of 
1772. Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, and M. Gauss likewise noticed the 
apparent identity, which subsequent investigation rendered extremely 
probable. Taking the calculated period of six and three-quarter 
years as established, it became evident that the comet must have 
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passed its perihelion—its nearest approach to the Sun—six different 
times without being seen. Soon after its disappearance in April, 
1826, Professor Santini, of Padua, undertook the determination of the 
effects of planetary attraction on the comet on the ensuing return, 
and found that the combined action of the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
would shorten its period by ten days, bringing it to yerihelion at 
about 2 a.m. on the 27th of November, 1832. Early in 1828, Dr. 
Olbers directed attention to the very close approach which the comet 
makes whilst passing through the descending node to the orbit of the 
Earth. He showed that in 1805 and in 1826 the radius vector of the 
comet at the nodal point was greater than the Earth, and conse- 
quently that it passed just outside our orbit. But, for the passage in 
1832, he found that the comet would be nearer the Sun than the 
Earth, and therefore it would pass inside the Earth’s track, and at a 
distance from it of about five (4°66) terrestrial semi-diameters. In 
other words, the comet would cut the plane of the ecliptic at a point 
18,600 miles distant from the Earth’s annual path. Now, in 1805, 
Olbers had found that the comet’s apparent diameter subtended an 
angle of 40’; from this he concluded that the real diameter of the 
nebulosity was at least 5-25 radii of the Earth. This being so, it 
followed that a portion of the Earth’s orbit would be within the 
eometic atmosphere at the nodal passage in 1832. The orbital are 
between the descending node and perihelion amounted to 41° 45’, a 
space which it was computed would occupy the comet 29-0 days to 
traverse, and, as calculation had fixed the arrival at perihelion for 
midnight on the 27th November, it was inferred that the passage 
through the descending node would take place in the evening of the 
29th of October. Further, the heliocentric longitude of the point of 
the comet’s orbit which lies nearest the Earth’s path is 68° 10’, a point 
which the Earth could not reach until the morning of the 30th of 
November—a month and a day after the comet had passed by it. In 
the meantime Baron Damoiseau had undertaken the arduous task of 
computing all the sensible perturbations which the comet might 
experience by the attraction of the different planets. rom his 
calculations it was deduced that the return of the comet would be 
accelerated by 9°664 days; that it would cross the plane of the 
Earth’s annual path, and that a collision between the comet and the 
Earth would be inevitable. But on closer examination it was dis- 
covered that an error in the computation had led him to an erroneous 
conclusion. Although astronomers were satisfied that there was no 
ground for alarm at the next epoch at least, as the two bodies would 
pass through the dangerous neighbourhood so long after each other, 
it was not so with the public generally. Some German journalists 
spread the alarm on the Continent that the comet would cross the 
Earth’s orbit near the point at which the Earth would be at the 
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time, and held up the apparition as the destined egent in the destruc- 
tion of our globe. Alarm rose to such a pitch that a gentleman, well 
known in Paris, Professor G , put the question to the Academy 
of Sciences, whether it did not consider itself bound in duty to refute, 
as speedily as possible, this assertion. ‘ Popular terrors,” he observed, 
“are productive of serious consequences. Several members of the 
Academy may still remember the accidents and disorders which fol- 
lowed a similar announcement imprudently communicated to the 
Academy by M. Lalande, in May, 1773. Persons of weak mind died 
of fright, and women miscarried. There were not wanting people 
who knew too well the art of turning to their own profit the dread 
inspired by the approaching comet, and places in Paradise were sold at 
a very high rate. The announcement of the comet of 1832 may pro- 
duce similar effects, unless the authority of the Academy apply a 
prompt remedy; and this salutary intervention is at this moment 
implored by many benevolent persons.” It was made perfectly clear 
to the Academy that all these fears of our meeting with the comet in 
1832 were groundless; that the periodic time corresponding to the 
ellipse actually described by the comet at its visit in 1826 was known, 
certainly within no greater error than one day ; that, in short, at the 
time of the next return to the point of intersection of the two orbits 
the Earth would be forty-five millions of miles distant. Qn the 
invitation of the Academy, Arago undertook to draw up, for insertion 
in the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, a notice, such as would, he 
thought, remove, or tend to allay, the public apprehensions. To this 
circumstance Europe is indebted for the most exhaustive treatise on 
comets ever published ; in it, Arago discusses every conceivable ques- 
tion that can arise out of the movements of these still mysterious 
bodies, who enter the Solar System at all angles with the plane of 
the ecliptic. In this treatise, which appeared in the Annuaire of 
1832, Arago discussed the question, point by point, with his usual 
vigour, and showed conclusively that all fears of collision or even 
dangerous proximity for the epoch of 1832 were groundless. He 
concludes his remarks thus: “ There are some persons who, while 
freely admitting that the Earth may be beyond the reach of any 
direct collision, believe that the comet could not meet our orbit with- 
out deranging it; as if that orbit were a material object, as if the 
form of the parabolic path, which a shell describes in space on quitting 
the mortar, could depend upon the number and position of the curves 
which other shells may formerly have described in the same regions!” 
Indeed, there were, among public instructors, people who did not 
hesitate to affirm that the “ Nodal passage” meant some trying and 
difficult evolution in the comet’s course not unattended with danger. 

Favoured by their fine climate, the observers at the Collegio 
Romano, Rome, were the first to obtain a glimpse of the returning 
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wanderer, on the 23rd August, 1832. A month later Sir John 
Herschel, at Slough, employed his 20-feet reflector in observing 
its movements, though neither Mr. Harding, with a 10-feet re- 
flecting telescope, nor M. Nicolai, with a 4}-feet achromatic, could 
distinguish it. It seemed to possess very little central condensa- 
tion, and was too faint to be seen without the aid of a powerful 
telescope. About the middle of October it became more visible, 
and was pretty generally observed by the astronomers of Europe ; 
then, passing over to the southern hemisphere, it was followed 
during the remainder of its visible career by the observers at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The comet passed through perihelion 
twelve hours only before the predicted time, and it finally disap- 
peared from terrestrial gaze on the 3rd of January, 1833; doubt- 
less much to the comfort of the timorous on both sides of the 
Channel, who would then repose, let us hope, undisturbed by 
fearful dreams of the “‘ wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.” 

Professor Santini again undertook the investigation of the effects 
of planetary disturbance on the next return, the results of which 
showed that the comet would be retarded one day seventeen hours, 
and that it would arrive at perihelion at noon on the 23rd of July, 
1839. Owing, however, to its unfavourable position for observa- 
tion, the comet’s perihelion point, as seen from the Sun, being 110°, 
differing but 10° from the geocentric longitude of the Sun on that 
date, it was lost sight of in the Sun’s rays, and not seen from any 
point of the Earth during its passage through these parts of space. 
Astronomers were, however, well compensated for the loss on its 
return in 1846, when it exhibited phenomena of a character so unique 
that they seem to have sent a refreshing breeze through the ranks of 
these solitary watchers at the gateway of the heavens. Santini’s 
further computations foretold an earlier arrival at perihelion for 
this epoch by nearly 32 days; the powerful influence of Jupiter 
having altered both the periodic time and the inclination of the 
comet’s orbit to that of the ecliptic very considerably. He fixed the 
time for its nearest approach to the Sun at 9 p.m., Greenwich 
time, on the 11th of February, 1846; and he drew the attention 
of astronomers to the certainty that the comet would on this occa- 
sion remain visible for a long time, and would thus afford them 
the opportunity for a minute observation of its character and move- 
ments which they so much desired. 

Professor Encke at Berlin and Signor De Vico at Rome caught the 
first sight of the comet on the 28th November, 1845; and four days 
later M. Valz detected it whilst keeping watch for its return at the 
observatory, Marseilles. At this time nothing unusual was perceived 
in its appearance. On the 19th of December Mr. Hind remarked a 
slight protuberance towards the north of the nucleus. ‘Somewhat 
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pear-shaped, but this circumstance,” says Mr. Hind, “ only induced a 
passing notice, such distortions being not unfrequently noticed in 
telescopic comets.” This change from the globular form continued, 
but still the comet put forth no train. On the 15th of January 
Professor Challis, at Cambridge, using the great Northumberland 
telescope, beheld fro distinct objects where Biela’s comet should 
appear. His observations are most interesting. He says: ‘“ When 
I first sat down to observe the comet, I said to my assistant, ‘I see 
two comets!’ However, on altering the focus of the eye-glass and 
letting in a little illumination, the smaller of the comets appeared to 
resolve itself into a minute star with some haze about it. . . . On 
again catching sight of it this evening (23rd January), I again saw 
two comets . . . the two comets have moved in equal degree, retain- 
ing their relative positions. What can be the meaning of this? 
Are they two independent comets? or does my glass tell a false 
story? I incline to the suspicion that this is a binary comet, but I 
never heard of such a thing. Kepler supposed that a certain comet 
separated into two, and for this Pingré says, ‘ Quandoque bonus 
dormitat Homerus.’ I am anxious to know whether other observers 
have seen the same thing.” In a further communication he says: 
“There are certainly two comets; the north preceding is less bright 
and of less apparent diameter than the other, and as seen in the 
Northumberland telescope has a minute and stellar nucleus.” It 
subsequently became known that this peculiar phenomenon had been 
seen by Lieutenant Maury at the Observatory, Washington (N.A.), 
on the 29th of December. Towards the end of January its duplex 
character was noticed by various astronomers in Europe. Mr. Otto 
Struve remarked that the portion of the heavens separating the two 
objects was singularly free from nebulosity. In America, owing to 
the purity of the atmosphere, all their movements were seen very 
distinctly. Soon after their separation both objects put forth short 
parallel trains extending from the Sun; journeying along side by 
side, they were always to be seen together in the field of view of the 
telescope. Strangely enough, their relative degrees of brightness 
alternated from time to time; the smaller one would rapidly gain 
upon its companion until it excelled in lustre, to be again outshone 
by its larger rival. These changes were noticed constantly going on 
till the 10th of March, when they were about equal; then suddenly 
recovering itself, the smaller one gained the ascendency, which it 
maintained until the 18th. On this date the larger body displayed 
an unusually bright star-like nucleus which Lieutenant Maury com- 
pared to a diamond spark. 

Going on at the same time were other curious phenomena of a kind 
clearly indicating a small mutual action. Emanating from the one 
which at the moment seemed the brightest a fine silvery web, or ray 
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of light, was shot over the intervening space in the form of an arch 
to the companion comet, and this in turn threw out to the othera 
similar arch, as if they were keeping up an important diplomatic 
correspondence regarding their differences. The pair travelled thus, 
side by side, for nearly four months, exchanging signals and giving 
undoubted signs of much internal commotion. Gradually, however, 
a more decided divergence one from the other took place, and the 
separation became absolute, the smaller one fading away left the 
principal member alone in the field of view. Sir John Herschel, 
who at Slough had been watching their movements with his famous 
20-feet reflector, thought they must surely be oscillating about each 
other in obedience to some unknown law. According to his measure- 
ment the larger body was fully three times the size of its com- 
panion. At first their distance one from the other was but small, but 
by the 5th of March they were separated by a space of about 160,000 
miles. They were last seen on the 16th of April by Otto Struve with 
the great equatorial telescope at Pulkova. It can be readily imaginel 
that all these strange performances would be highly interesting to 
astronomers everywhere. Guillemin asks, ‘“ What cause determined 
the separation of Biela’s comet? Did it arise from a disturbing force 
foreign to itself, or was it due to some intestine convulsion ? Whence 
proceeded the variations of brilliancy, too striking to be attributed to 
optical illusion ?”” And Arago discusses the question whether there 
are any well-established examples of the separation of a comet into 
several parts to be found in the history of these anomalous bodies. 
He cites Democritus, who thought he perceived a comet divide itself 
into a great number of small stars. Also, the Greek historian 
Ephorus, who mentions that in 371 B.c. a comet separated into two 
distinct bodies, which immediately entered upon totally different 
paths. Seneca makes light of such statements, and asks how it 
happens that nobody has ever seen two comets come together and 
unite into one. The famous French cometographer, Pingré, in the 
same vein ridicules Kepler for saying that he had himself noticed a 
similar separation take place in the great comet of 1618, which shone 
so brilliantly that it was distinctly seen in full daylight, and he 
applies to him the words of Horace—sometimes the excellent Homer 
sleeps—which had occurred to Professor Challis in his bewildered 
observation of the strange freak the comet had performed almost 
under his gaze. Other astronomers, like Pingré, who found their 
ideas of the regularity and permanency of the heavenly bodies dis- 
turbed, endeavoured to explain the metamorphosis by referring them 
to the defects sometimes found in the instruments employed for 
observation, or to effects produced on the lens by accumulation of 
vapour of different degrees of transparency. But there was no 
getting away from the facts attested by eminent astronomers, both in 
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Europe and America, whose close and independent scrutiny had 
brought out precisely similar results. Kepler’s answer to such criti- 
cism had been, “Is it not sufficient that a fact should exist in order 
to justify its admission, even though we cannot explain it?” 

At the end of August, 1852, the major partner of the disunited 
couple came within telescopic vision; and on the 16th of September 
Father Secchi in Rome detected the fainter one preceding the other 
at a distance of over one million miles. The morning twilight 
greatly interfered with observations on this occasion, they were only 
barely visible for about three weeks. 

Passing over the interval from 1852 to 1872, let us glance fora 
moment at the records of the latter epoch when, according to calcula- 
tion, the comet was so situated that the long-dreaded meeting of the 
Earth with the wanderer, or with some fragments originally belong- 
ing to it, may with reason be supposed to have actually taken place. 
Happily, astronomers had not thought well to take the public into 
their confidence, so the menacing Hotspur of the heavens had not the 
privilege this time of exciting needless alarm. Nevertheless, some- 
thing wonderful did occur as we were passing over the comet’s old 
path on the 27th of November ; nothing hurtful or terrifying ; on the 
contrary, there burst upon our admiring gaze a display of celestial 
fireworks the brilliancy and splendour of which was such as never 
before in the memory of man had been witnessed. The magnificence 
of the display in the pure atmosphere of America was beyond descrip- 
tion ; thousands upon thousands of shooting stars fell like showers of 
diamonds upon the Earth, and continued to spangle the heavens for 
three successive days. Calculation based upon previous observations 
led directly to the conclusion that the Earth had come upon the 
track of the comet and encountered some portion of the meteor- 
stream moving along the comet’s path. 

Professor Klinkerfues, of Géttingen, suspected that these magnifi- 
cent meteor-showers resulted froma meeting of the two bodies—the 
Earth and the Comet—and having determinated from observation 
the radiant point from the track of eighty meteors, he sent a telegram 
to our astronomer at the Madras Observatory, Mr. Pogson, which 
would possibly astonish that gentleman, indeed, he calls it a “ start- 
ling telegram.” It reached him in ninety-five minutes. It was 
worded as follows: “ DBiela touched Earth on 27th, search near 
Theta Centauri.’ We can well believe that Mr. Pogson was soon 
eagerly directing his telescope towards the point indicated. Unfor- 
tunately bad weather then and for the two succeeding days prevented 
his making any observation ; but on the third day he recorded in his 
diary that, “just about 174h. meantime, a brief blue space enabled 
me to find Biela, and though I could get only four comparisons with 
an anonymous star, it had moved forward 2* -5 in four minutes, and 
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that settled its being the right object.” Again, “It is circular, 
bright with a decided nucleus, but no tail, and about 45” in diameter. 
This was in strong twilight. Next morning, December 3, got a much 
better observation of it; seven comparisons with another anonymous 
star, two with one of our Madras catalogue stars, and two with 7734 
Taylor. This time my notes were, ‘Circular; diameter 75”, bright 
nucleus; a faint but distinct tail 8’ in length, and a position angle 
from nucleus about 280°.’ . . . . The next morning clouds and rain 
had returned. For three mornings the sky was quite overcast, and 
afterwards the comet would rise in daylight and could not therefore 
be observed.” Yet it is doubtful if the comet he observed was 
Biela’s, for at the date mentioned, the 27th November, it would be 
more than two months behind the expected time of arrival. It may 
be well, however, to bear in mind that the powerful attraction of the 
Earth upon the comet when in our vicinity would retard its move- 
ments—would for a while hold it captive. 

These remarkable circumstances, more particularly in relation to 
the comet’s near approach to, possibly actual contact with, the Earth, 
and its obvious connection with a meteoric stream, excited a lively 
interest among astronomers of Europe and America. Dr. Oppolzer, 
in the Ast. Nach., of January 31st, and May 13th, 1873, says that 
he was led, by the investigations he undertook, to consider it highly 
probable that the comet which Mr. Pogson observed was closely 
connected with the shower of shooting stars on November 27th, and 
that they were in the train of Biela’s comet. Guillemin, in his mag- 
nificent work on The World of Comets, says, “ D’Arrest and Weiss 
(each independently) found an accordance between Biela’s comet and 
the shooting stars of the end of November and the first days of 
December. We have already said that the remarkable shower of 
meteorites which distinguished the night of November 27th, 1872, 
appears certainly to have been due to the rencontre of the Earth with 
one of the two comets, fragments of Biela, or with a stream of matter 
following in space nearly the same course.” Schiaparelli, of Milan, 
and, later, Professor Tait, of Edinburgh, have placed the question 
beyond doubt that comets and meteors are closely associated, and have 
rendered it probable that the comet is the illuminated central mass 
of a stream of meteorites. Schiaparelli’s investigations satisfied com- 
pletely all the conditions required ;' he treated the Leonid stream of 
meteors as revolving round the sun in a period of 33} years, the 
Earth passing their orbit every year, but only encountering the main 
swarm when it was passing the part of intersection of the two paths. 
It may here be remarked that the Earth is known to have passed a 
dense portion of the stream on November 12th, 1799, November 13th, 


(1) Schiaparelli received the Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical Society for this 
discovery, which was regarded as one of the most remarkable of modern times. 
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1833, November 14th, 1866; it will again do so on November 13th to 
15th, 1899. Already seventy cases of agreement are known where the 
motions of comets and meteors are identical. These demonstrations 
led Professor Tait to embody the theory, originated by Schiaparelli, 
in an exhaustive treatise, showing that comets, so far as they have 
been minutely observed, consist of an aggregation of meteorites; and 
as regards their chemical constituents, spectrum analysis, conducted 
by Dr., now Sir William Huggins, and the veteran pioneer in astro- 
nomical research, Sir Norman Lockyer, has yielded results precisely 
similar to those obtained by Dr. Flight by chemical analysis of 
meteor-stones: they are identical, showing in each case carbon, 
hydrogen, and sodium. 

Now we are free to consider what importance to attach to the 
learned Professor's timely prediction concerning the celestial wanderer, 
known as Tempel’s comet, whose visit, in the silent watches of the 
night, we are bidden to prepare for. What else can be said than 
that so exalted an apparition—a Lucifer shedding tears of sorrow 
upon a sinful world—will be everywhere greeted with uplifted admir- 
ing eyes? For, rightly considered, does it not resolve itself into thé 
simple question of —Shall we sit up to see the meteor-shower? And 
“Biela” is no longer a menacing comet; astronomers are perfectly 
satisfied of its disintegration—that it is broken up, scattered in the 
meteor-stream which pursues its track, called the Andromede. 

It may not be prudent to generalise freely where theory rather 
than actually assured experience is our guide. If comets exist, the sub- 
stance of which seems entirely gaseous, and so transparent that small 
stars remain visible through them, there are others which give evidence 
of possessing a dense, compact nucleus, since their light has been 
strong enough to be seen in the daytime, even when so close to the 
Sun as to be apparently involved in his atmosphere. This happened 
in the case of the great comet of 1843, when, on the 28th of February, 
it was visible in full daylight near the Sun’s limb. A similar instance 
occurred in 1847, with the one discovered by Mr. Hind, which shone 
so brilliantly that it was observed at noonday, and for several hours 
afterwards, within two degrees from the Sun. But it seems almost a pity 
to say aught which might tend to rob the imagination of the mystic 
charm it loves to cast over these erratic visitants from outer space— 
messengers from the unseen world! Once set free, what wonderful 
things it can weave around them, fair or foul, as the mind is tuned, 
but always wonderful. But a little while ago Lambert, who had a 
peculiar faculty for creating mountains out of molehills, and seeing the 
Evil One behind every door, bid us, in his Lettres Cosmologiques, 
consider what would happen in the event of a too near approach of a 
comet. He says: “ Reflecting on the laws of gravity, it will be readily 
perceived that a comet’s approach to the Earth might cause the most 
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woeful events; bring back the universal deluge, or make the Earth 
perish in a deluge of fire! shatter it into small dust! or at least turn 
it from its orbit ; drive away its moon, or still worse, drive the Earth 
itself outside the orbit of Saturn, and inflict upon us a winter several 
centuries long, which neither men nor animals would be able to bear! 
The tails even of comets would be no unimportant phenomena, if in 
taking their departure, they were to leave them, either whole or in 
part, in our atmosphere.”’ 

Maupertuis, however (Lettie sw la Cométe), surveys these things 
through a less distempered vision. After enumerating the various 
ills with which (according to Lambert), this lower world would be 
afflicted by the too near approach of a comet, he sees bright possibili- 
ties looming in the horizon on the visit to our planet of one of 
these wandering stars. ‘ Might there not be changes,” he asks, “ of 
the seasons into perpetual spring? Our visitor might become a per- 
manent guest, and accompany the moon in her revolutions; or give 
to us a ring like that of Saturn.” And as to the dread of a collision, 
he goes on to say that “however dangerous might be the shock of a 
comet, it might be so slight that it would only do damage at that 
part of the Earth where it actually struck; perhaps even we might 
cry quits if while one kingdom was devastated the rest of the Earth 
were to enjoy the rarities which a body coming from so far might 
bring to it. Perhaps we should be very much surprised to find that 
the débris of these masses which we dread were formed of gold and 
diamonds ! And who would be the most astonished, we or the comet- 
dwellers who would be cast on the Earth? What strange beings 
each would find the other !!”’ 

Ep. Vincent Hewarp. 











THE LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND." 


THERE are letters and letters—and we refer only to such as have 
become public property and are, more or less, part of the world of litera- 
ture. There are also, even within these restricted limits, the letters 
that are no letters. To this class belong the too-frequently printed 
notes of invitation or business from the famous ; all epistles on specific 
points of knowledge; most of the correspondence of theologians, as 
such ; and, we were going to add, all letters from travellers in remote 
regions, with their records of outlandish facts, chilling to the human 
sympathies, and their minute observation of the habits of unrealisable 
tribes, whose existence the normal reader is only anxious to forget. 
But here we pause, for our pen is held by nothing less than the 
intellectual shade of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and our grateful 
remembrance of the many pages in which she revealed herself to us. 

And this brings us to the gist of the matter, to the secret of the 
epistolary art. What, do we ask, is the essence of a letter-writer, 
and what is a letter? It certainly is not an impersonal projection of 
facts from brain on to paper, a mere inventory, whether of an evening 
party or of abstract truths. A letter, must be, first and foremost, a 
transmission of personality : sometimes of no more than one mood or 
attitude of a personality, but always something which brings the 
writer, as he was, before the mind’s eye. What is said is secondary ; 
the sayer is all-important. 

There are many different kinds of letters, the roughest category of 
which would far transcend our limits. It is only possible to suggest 
a few of the most obvious. We have, for instance, the letters of 
passion, for which a poet’s gift and, perhaps, a woman’s pen have been 
needed; or the better-known social letter—the picture of men and 
of manners—which in time becomes history ; or, again, that amusing 
variety, the letters of a literary coterie, like the circle of the Lake 
School, or that of Madame Récamier’s friends. Then there are the 
letters which relate exclusively to the sphere of political or religious 
life, and the letters of spiritual advisers, such as Francois de Sales, 
Fénelon, or the chiefs of Port Royal, who, in counselling others, 
unconsciously reveal themselves. 

But laying the nicer distinctions aside, there are two main divisions 
in the world of letters. First we have the correspondence of the 
Great: an unfamiliar, empyrean correspondence on the grand scale, 
which occupies a realm apart. Its authors are personages rather than 
personalities, and it is because they are thus a part of history that the 


(1) Edited by her son, Bernard Holland. (Arnold. 1898.) 
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general public finds its interest in them. It would always be excit- 
ing to know what Napoleon said on any occasion, or what Goethe 
thought on any topic: independently of their power of expression, 
their utterances are autographs and the property of the universe. 

Last, but to the affections not last, come the letters which owe 
nothing to the celebrity of the writer, or to that of the circles in 
which he moved, but please us purely as revelations of character. 
They are written by the people, often comparatively obscure, with 
whom one would wish to become intimate; and they allow us to 
know them with a closeness which life often denies. Theirs is the 
charm of personal possession, even of relationship; we are at our ease 
with those who wrote them, as with the Great we never can be. 

And if letters are, indeed, a mode of transmitting personality, then 
the letters most essentially personal are bound to prove the best. 
Correspondence of this kind is rarely seen in print, and perhaps 
it requires a Sainte-Beuve to discover it. He has described it for 
us in one of his Portraits de Femmes. 


‘‘However agitated” (he writes) ‘‘may be the times we live in—however 
withered or corrupt you may imagine them—there are always certain books ex- 
quisite and true, merely in consequence of the materials of which they are com- 
posed, which manage to appear. There are always hearts to produce them in the 
shade, and other hearts to gather them. They are books which are not like 
books, and which sometimes are not really even books. They are simple and 
discreet destinies thrown upon cross-roads off the great dusty highway of life, 
and which, when wandering yourself off it, when you come up to them, arrest 
you by their sweet odours and purely natural flowers. The form of these books 
varies—sometimes it is a collection of letters from the drawer of a person lately 
dead.”’ 


It is amongst collections such as these that the most appeal- 
ing, if not the most masterly, letters are to be found. Here journals 
are, of course, included : for a journal is generally but a letter written 
for a limited posterity, consisting either of one person or a few more. 
Both diaries and letters form a province in which women ought to 
excel; the gift of intimacy—whether of heart, head, or spirit—is 
especially theirs ; and so isthe gift of easy and delicate utterance ; and 
so (for their defects are often their graces) is the want of sustained 
thouglit, the quality most injurious to letter-writing, which weighed 
down the letters of George Eliot and disfigured those of Sara 
Coleridge. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the names which shine 
most brightly and constantly on the record of private letter-writers 
are those of women. Space forbids us to mention more than a few 
of those which stand nearest our own time: in France, Madame de 
Beaumont, Eugénie de Guérin, and Mrs. Craven; in England, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Sara Coleridge, Caroline Fox, Fanny Kemble, 
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Lady Georgina Fullerton, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Now 
another name has been added to the band. It is that of Mary 
Sibylla Holland, whose letters, recently published, we are to consider. 

The sister of two well-known Indian administrators, Sir Alfred 
and Sir James Lyall, she shared their intellectual and practical 
distinction. There is an interesting account of her parentage and 
education in the preface to the book, written by her son and editor. 
Her father was a scholar and a clergyman, the Vicar, first of God- 
mersham, in Kent, then of Harbledown, near Canterbury. It was 
here, in the village she always regarded as home, that she grew up 
with her numerous brothers and sisters. In 1855 she married the 
Rev. Francis Holland, then Vicar of St. Dunstan’s close by. She 
lived, later on, partly in London and partly in Surrey, but finally 
returned to Canterbury, where her husband became a Canon. Thus 
many years of her life were passed—externally and spiritually also— 
in the shadow of the Cathedral, beneath her favourite tower, “ Bell 
Harry,” round which the rooks are always wheeling. We feel the 
influence of the great building in all her feelings and meditations. 
Her thought is like its architecture—clear and piercing, daring yet 
sober, full of curves and sudden fancies, but obeying a strict law. 

And if she loved the Cathedral, she loved its county hardly less. 
““No place is home like Kent,’ she wrote, and one cannot but feel 
as with the building that part of its character passed into her own; 
its practical romance and beauty of fruitfulness, its largeness of 
outline, and the feeling she so strongly conveys of neighbourhood 
to the sea. 

“Letters are far the best form of a journal,” she once remarks to 
a friend, and this well describes the collection before us. They are a 
record of spiritual growth and, as such, should be read straight 
through, in chronological order, as they stand. Tor thirteen years 
after her marriage they describe a family life untouched by sorrow 
and full of happiness. In her case family love was a romance, 
and her children added a fresh chapter to it; but though they occupied 
her energies, they in no way weakened her devotion to her sisters and 
brothers, or prevented her from making new friendships. And here 
it may be remarked that all the most charming “ letters of personality ” 
have admitted us not only to one intimacy, but to many: toa family 
circle, in which we are entirely at our ease, whilst the character and 
fate of every member interests us. In memoirs, as in real life, no 
égoisme ad deux ean be allowed for more than a few pages without 
producing monotony. 

Mrs. Holland introduces us to a charming circle of many and 
different interests, to which her nature was quick to respond. A poet, 
friend, and mother, an observer of Nature and of men, and a 
spiritual thinker, her letters present multiform facets. Her poetic 
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faculty is at its best when expressing her love of Nature, rare alike in 
its intensity and its accuracy. Very few people really love Nature 
for herself, though many love her for their interpretation of her, and 
take this to be the same thing. A starlight night may suggest to a 
theologian the argument for design, and whilst he thinks he is 
adoring Nature, it is really his explanation of her that he enjoys. A 
poet often loves her not so much for what she is but for the ideas 
and images she suggests to him. Llizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
poems and lately published letters give abundant proof of this. The 
beauty of the earth inspired her with glowing, often lovely meta- 
phors; her clouds are the skirts of God, her woods and hills celestial 
visions; but she paints them always by analogy, never accurately 
and simply as they are. Yet the love of Nature is not a vague 
thing, nor should it for a moment be identified with the love of 
mystery. 

Sometimes it is the love of symbols which becomes confused with 
it. Christina Rossetti’s letters—to choose another instance amongst 
books recently read—show this attitude towards Nature. It is an 
artificial one, connected now with the esthetic, now with the spiritual, 
never with the purely natural instincts of man. The shapes of the 
hills—the lie of the land—the outline of the rolling plains, attract 
the real lover of Nature; but it is always the foreground, the straw- 
berry blossoms and miaute insects, the pre-Raphaelite details, which 
fascinate Miss Rossetti. They are only symbols to her. She has 
been sitting, for instance, by a woodland spring, and it is thus that 
she depicts the impression it made on her: “ Many, I hope, whom 
we pity as being wretched, may, in reality, as I was at that moment, 
be conscious of some small secret fount of pleasure: a bubble, per- 
haps, yet lit by a dancing rainbow.” This is but one of many allu- 
sions to Nature, all equally inward. In contrast to this, let us turn 
to Mrs. Holland’s letters and look at a few of the descriptions of 
earth and sky, which are constantly sown along her pages :— 


* HARBLEDOWN, Suturday, September 1st, 1888.—I looked out of my window 
about 3 A.M. this morning, and saw the wondrous brightness of the moon waned 
to a crescent boat and riding high in the south. Orion brilliant, and the Great 
Bear wheeled about and plunging towards the fringe of the dark northern woods. 
This has been a lovely autumn day, a fine light mist hanging about, and a warm 
sun.” 


Or here is Maytime in Suffolk, where she is staying with her 


sister :— 


‘‘ The smell of the beantields delicious—‘ the smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed ’—the pastures all gold and silver, the copse-woods crimson and 
blue, with bluebells and sweet campion, immense tufts of laylocks peeping over 
all old walls and out of all old gateways.” 
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Then in winter :-— 

‘‘Drove to Bishopsbourne. The country as we drove along this afternoon 
looked wet and wild: heaps of brown leaves raked together and rotting. Big 
calves huddled under the trees. The streamlet swelled and running fast. 
Masses of drifting clouds in a yellow west sky. We are going down into the 
darkest caves of winter.” 

Jean Francois Millet might have chosen this as a subject :— 

‘‘What I write to you about at this moment is merely to say how pretty it is 
to sit at my window and watch the two mowers who began at eleven o’clook on 
the other side of the terrace fence, and are just now finishing their seyenth 
swathe. At twelve they stopped, ate and drank just this side of the Bigarreaus, 
and then lay in the sun by the old orchard gate on their faces, like dead men, 
foran hour. Then they rose and silently resumed their scythes, bowing their 
strong backs to the rhythmical toil. They are good, bearded creatures and keep 
on, . . . Chaney, with a foolish expression of authority, is advancing with more 
beer. The wind has gone to the south-west and is blowing the elms about. All 
the hop-oasts are testifying to the truth of this statement. There is something 
fascinating in watching the ridges of grass fall.” 

Or this in October :— 

“ The fruit gardens are not at all deserted ; men and boys tying and cutting, 
and burning the evil trees and unfruitful branches in heaps outside the grounds. 
Hop-poles are quickly stacking, and ploughing is begun. It is all good and quiet 
and touching in the still autumn air. One feels the circling of the seasons in 
this country. All our walnuts are thrashed, and the boughs spread naked against 
the sky.” : 

One can only partially analyse the suggestive power—the wizard’s 
gift which can by a common word or two conjure up a band of associa- 
tions—of sounds, sights, sensations, smells; the look of April: the 
impression of a whole city. The faculty for selection, for seizing 
essential features, a habit of the country and matter-of-fact knowledge 
of what is described, then, added to these, a “ fine careless rapture” 
—such are some at least of the needful qualities. Mrs. Holland 
possessed them in a degree to which we can scarcely find a parallel 
amongst letter-writers. It is only in Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals, 
part of which Mrs. Holland had long ago read and loved, that we 
find the same disinterested love of Nature, the same distinction of 
choice and expression, the same strong grasp of common natural facts. 

Both of them, also, chose the same sort of things in the world of 
Nature to describe. Mrs. Holland might have made this entry: 
‘“‘ The shapes of the mist, slowly moving along, exquisitely beautiful ; 
j assing over the sheep, they almost seemed to have more of life than 
those quiet creatures. The unseen buds swaying in the mist.” It 
might have been she who said that the twilight at Grasmere 
“called home the heart to quietness”; and it might have been to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, instead of to her sister, that she once wrote: 
‘‘T know no one who can so fully sympathise in my admiration of a 
green grassy bank with the sun on it, and other people’s remarks and 
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exclamations produce in me 2 sombre smouldering irritation ; I cannot 
quite say wherefore.” 

Both, too, were poets, in the stricter sense of the word, and Words- 
worth’s sister might, with pardonable pride, have owned to :— 


“ Autumn’s deep smile is here, and fingers faéry 
Flushing the woods that wait for death’s chill hand,’ 


two lines from a poem beginning, 
“ The soft October days are with us, Mary,” 


which Mrs. Holland quotes as from “a local poet,” but which, we 
are allowed to say, was written by herself—the only one of its race, 
alas! that is known to exist. 

But at Nature the analogy between the two writers stops. When 
Dorothy Wordsworth comes to people her pen grows dull. She never 
flashes a personality upon our consciousness, or records a word of 
conversation—though she saw Coleridge every day—unless it be that 
of some Simon Lee or some old Leech-gatherer. Mrs. Holland, on 
the contrary, was a shrewd observer of all sorts and conditions of 
men. She observed with her heart, and therefore profoundly—with 
her wits, and therefore concisely. We might glean many aphorisms 
from her letters, and they are full of insight and philosophy :— 


“Everyone follows his own temperament or humour ’’ (she writes to one of her 
sons). ‘‘This nothing ever really changes. So hearty, practical people remain 
cheerful and doing through tremendous reverses (except here and there a very 
practical person shoots himself), and people with whom ideas and affections hold 
the foremost place receive a deep impress of a melancholy sort... . And yet I 
would not be the hearty person. I think I see deeper and truer than they do, 
and that I am far more capable of mentally stretching forward, and almost laying 
hold on things out of sight. But I am not so useful to my neighbour as the 
hearty one is.’’ 


Or this :— 


“T do not, however, think so much of Hamlet’s scepticism, because it was that 
ofa very young man, whose intellect rather overbalanced his character. Besides, 
Hamlet is so lacking in the cheerful present moment and practical turn which is 
natural to the real sceptic.’’ 


Or again :— 


“The fine gentleman or fine lady is often at bottom a very simple person, who 
is really rather dejected for the want of other gifts.’’ 


And to another son she writes :— 


“Not that I believe love to be lu grande passion ; other passions take a far 
more lasting hold of the human heart. Science, once she seizes, never lets go 
her slave, and ambition, that ‘ last infirmity of noble minds.’ ” 


1 This power of observation implied the sense of humour which does, 
indeed, pervade her correspondence. Not that she often indulges in 
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humorous gossip; there is little of that in any of her letters, and 
none in those to her children. It is her general tone which conveys 
her possession of this gift, for humour is an atmosphere of the soul, 
and imperceptibly emanates from the whole being. Hers was of a 
subtle and elusive kind—a playful drollery, often fantastic and gently 
ironical—full of intimate perceptions and personal tastes. It shows 
itself in the anecdotes she chooses to tell—stories often about her 
Kentish neighbours—and in the quotations she makes and applies. 

“You would like,’ she writes to her godchild, Miss Rosamond 
Stephen, “to go to the top of Bell Harry Tower, and to see Arch- 
deacon Harrison come into church with one eye open and one eye 
shut, and a nose just like the beak of the jackdaws, who fly for ever 
round the towers and are almost as regular at church as he.” 

‘The streets are full of children,” she says in later years; “ every 
girl skips and every boy drivesa top. This invariable custom comes 
into play on Candlemas Day. It is cheerful, but impedes traffic. No 
one ever reproves a child in Canterbury. I have always observed 
this. Perhaps the children, if scolded, would not go out hopping 
or fruiting with their mammas.”’ 

Amongst the letters before us, the most humorous are those 
written from Knutsford, where she stayed every year with two 
maiden aunts, who were said to be actual prototypes of the ladies of 
Cranford. 


* Aunt Lucy” (she writes in 1874) “says that there were many more birds’ 
nests before the Reform Bill, which taught the farmers to trim the hedges so close, 
and wonders that I have never heard of Romper Low, the highwayman, who lived 
on the Heath here, and had an underground passage to Old Tabley, and who was 
so civil to the Miss Rumbolds when they met him and asked him to take care of 
them over the Heath to Church House, and how Dr. Holland met him afterwards 
and thanked him. It is so strange to hear all this, and the very primroses and 
lambs look as if they were only a remembrance too, and they are not real to the 
old aunts, they only remind them of the real lambs of fifty, or sixty, or seventy 
years back. . . . We breakfast here at eight o’cl ck, eat a biscuit at twelve, dine 
at four, and a tray at eight o’clock. Aunt Lucy said to me this morning, ‘ Don’t 7 
take ginger wine to-night, Sibyl, love ; there’s not much left, and Mary will no 


like another bottle to be opened, as there is no company but you.” 
¢ 

It was her sense of humour and power of observation that made her h 
not only a wise and tender mother, but also a very entertaining one. i 
Perhaps no woman can be a perfect mother, especially to her sons, 0 


unless she possesses a sense of humour, which is almost synonymous 
with a sense of proportion. In Mrs. Holland’s letters to her sons— 
and they form the larger portion of the book—merriment and gravity 
go handin hand. They are of the same family and show their 
relationship to each other; for her gravity often wears a smile, and | at 
her merriment has an undercurrent of seriousness. She makes life fd 
the “text for her mind to comment on”—life in its most obvious 
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forms—and there is little in her writing which the simplest could not 
understand. 

From nursery days her children were her best friends, and it is to 
them, as they grow older, that she gives all her intellectual confi- 
dences; her deep and pleasant appreciation of books and of things; 
her trenchant remarks on the affairs of the day. ‘ What a world of 
love and joy and hope belongs to the very idea of motherhood,” she 
writes ; “it isa wonderful thing. There is all this idea of mother- 
hood, and then there is the love for the individual child, and then 
there is the noble sense of bringing up a soul in the faith and love of 
God.’ ‘All the hope of the world lies in the children,” she writes 
elsewhere ; and nobody understood better the dignity of childhood. 

But her mother-love, the source of her greatest joy, was destined to 
be also the source of her greatest sorrow. Twice was she pierced to 
the soul—the first time in 1869, when her second son, Alfred, a boy 
of ten, was drowned, whilst bathing, one summer afternoon ; the next, 
seventeen years after, when she lost her younger daughter, Lucy, but 
twenty-four years old—her second self, the exquisite being, full of 
“courage, gentleness, and originality,’’ whom she carried in her arms, 
“step by step, to the very gates of death.”” “She walked with God, 
and is not, for God has taken her”’ ; so she wrote three weeks after 
she had passed away. It would be a sacrilegious finger that dared to 
touch a wound as deep as life itself, and this is not the place to talk 
of a mother’s personal loss, except in as far as it affected her life 
afterwards. 

Sorrow does not really change people, it only developes what is 
alrealy in them; that which they bring to it the »y will reap from it. 
Those that seem least fitted for it, the gayest and most inexperienced, 
if their lives have been loving and helpful, will be found to bear it 
the most nobly; whilst the undisciplined, however accustomed they 
are to it, will only suffer it with bewilderment and irritation. From 
her earliest days Mrs. Holland had been inspired by a strong faith, 
strongly realised. Born in the Anglican Church, in her late years, as 
we shall see, she went over to Senne but, contrary to the usual pre- 
cedent in such cases, the change in her religion produced no change in 
her, and made no boundary line in her life, which, spiritually speak- 
ing, was all of one piece. She had a talent for discipline, and the 
constant habit of it in the smallest things: ‘ Nous soumettre humble- 
ment a la vie, au lieu de prendre un orgueilleux essor pour nous 
élever au dessus d’elle’’ was the summary of her creed, and she 
found her duties in “la zone tempérée du se trouve l’utile.’'! Her 
spiritual energies aimed neither at asceticism nor at heroic deeds, but 
at the cheerful and faithful pursuit of every day’s routine. She made 
oumdrum interesting, amusing even, though this was often at the cost 
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(1) Madame Swetchine. 
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of her intellectual tastes, and in spite, so she tells us, of much con- 
stitutional inertness. For beneath the romance there was a monastic 
sternness ; she lived happily in the world, yet as one under an Order. 
“Les croix du monde sont cent fois plus pesantes que celles du cloitre,” 
wrote Eugénie de Guérin; they are certainly more trying in their 
unpresentable pettiness, and none knew this better than Mrs. Holland. 

The union of austerity and tenderness is a rare one, especially in 
England. Those who seek for it in history have found it embodied 
in the recluses of Port Royal; in the two Mére Angéliques and Mére 
Agnés; in the gracious priests who brought up Racine; in the 
many associates, men and women, who lived outside its cloistral 
walls. But, then, they were bound by vows known to all; most 
of them wore the professional garb, and their attitude to the 
world, even that of the Associates, was one of renunciation. This 
attitude is also generally observable in the saintly men and women 
who, bound by no oath, have illuminated French memoirs and French 
society in later days. The Noailles and Lafayette families, the 
Liancourts and La Rochefoucaulds, before and during the Revolu- 
tion, lived a life of stringent piety, even amidst the gay throng of 
Paris; but “the world” to them meant the enemy of good, and they 
disliked it whilst they frequented it. Humour was not only deficient 
in them, but would have seemed wrong in their sight. Mrs. Holland, 
on the contrary, was eminently social, though “society,” in the more 
conventional sense of the word, was not much of an element in her 
life. She liked people; she liked the world, and gave it its due 
place. We find her counselling one of her sons to go, against his 
will, to some ball at a great house, in order to gain experience. “One 
can always get out of society, but one cannot always get into it,” she 
says; advice which reminds us of Fénelon, or some wise French 
Director, but which the spiritually-minded French men and women 
just mentioned would have been loth to administer. In England, 
the only person we can find to resemble her in these respects is Lady 
Georgina Fullerton. Like Mrs. Holland, she became a Catholic, and 
gave herself up to humble duties and to pious works, though she never 


left society. But she had the support of Roman Catholicism and ( 
priestly direction from the day she began this course of life; nor t 
could she boast the sense of fun and vivid enjoyment, the varied 1 
contact with all kinds of people, which complicated, though it doubled, 0 
the value of Mrs. Holland’s moral achievement. 0 

She was, above all things, of a deeply spiritual nature. She said of 0 
herself that she sometimes thought she was one of the ‘ possédés ” of }’ 
the Early Church, but there was nothing of the fanatic about her, and, 8a 


if she was a mystic, she was quite as much a practical woman. 
*T suppose that in all action there is that which goes beyond 
reason, which is faith. I doubt whether reason ever forces a man to 
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action,” she wrote, and neither reason nor faith alone would have 
satisfied her. She had her doubts and her depressions, as every 
really spiritual person must have, but she did not waste time in 
speculation. 


“ How difficult it is” (she exclaims) ‘‘to hold the balance between the over- 
powering feeling of the nothingness of life below and the feeling which is really 
almost as vivid of everything being of importance. It is one of the difficulties of 
the religious life that, while one is minutely to attend to every detail that affects 
one’s neighbour’s comfort and well-being, one is to regard the whole spectacle as 
nothing. I suppose it is really best to do as well as one can, and not to think too 
much about the eternities and infinities.” 


For one to whom the Divine was so eternally present in daily 
existence, sorrow could only, in the end, bring it nearer. In the 
moment of her worst anguish she recognised this. 

There are two sorts of obedience—a passive bowing of the head 
beneath the yoke, or a more active acceptance of it. Mrs. Holland’s 
attitude in grief was not merely resignation; it was co-operation 
with God. ‘“ Your too tender heart,” she writes to a friend, “ will 
easily guess all the searching, essential pain, and also the thousand 
consolations of which the greatest is the firm belief that all that 
happens is the will of God for Luce and for us, and that all that 
happens now . . . was known to Him and designed by Him with 
regard to her from the moment of her birth. There is a sort of com- 
fort to me in writing this down. At these times how great and 
healing are the commonplaces of religion.” 

The same quality of spirit may, perhaps, be said to be the badge 
of the truly religious-minded when they suffer, however different 
their creeds. Examples might be multiplied, and even amongst the 
names we have mentioned we shall find it to hold true. Lady 
Georgina Fullerton’s only child died suddenly, just before he turned 
twenty-one; so deep was her wound that she could never again 
mention his name, excepting on rare occasions to her husband; yet 
its only result was a tightening of the bands of discipline—a fresh 
search for tasks of ministering and of faith—whilst she drew her 
only consolation from the Roman Catholic Church, of which she had 
then long been a member. Eugénie de Guérin, who was nurtured 
in that religion, turned her mind to its service when, after many 
other sorrows, she lost her brother Maurice, the poet, and the object 
of her passionate devotion. Her pain sought a vent in one cry 
only : “ Des croix au bout de tout,” she writes, ‘signes de salut que 
adore!” Or, to those who would claim for Rome the monopoly of 
saintliness, we may cite the Baroness de Bunsen, whose soul seemed, 
as it were, born Protestant, and who on the death of her favourite 
daughter found help in blessing God with her lips, and in the culti- 
vation of wider sympathies and a more indulgent spirit. 
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It was not long after her daughter’s death that Mrs. Holland 
embraced the Roman faith, and no doubt her sorrow influenced her 
in taking this step. No doubt also she was led, as happens in most 
cases, by events and coincidences which she believed to be divinely 
guiding signs. But like so many women who become Catholics, she 
had from early times felt the attraction of that religion, and it 
came naturally to her. She differed from most converts, however, in 
saying that she kept intact her affection for the Anglican Church 
and for its services, even though her spirit found rest, and her mind 
logical satisfaction in her adopted creed. It would seem too that 
she was persuaded rather by the French writers of the seventeenth 
century, by Bossuet, Fénelon, and St. Francois de Sales, than by the 
works of the modern Tractarian School, which in recent years has 
been so influential. 

The roads that lead people to Rome are very various: the need 
of the personal touch in religion; the longing for beauty, antiquity, 
and tradition. With women they are often reasons of temperament. 
“One wants something great and continuous,” says Mrs. Holland, 
before her conversion, “the sea, the mountains, or the Catholic 
Church.” The love of symbols was strong in her. She wrote of a 
learned friend that his religion had “no symbols, no system, 
nothing but the sense of the power and love of the Father.” 
Perhaps it was a certain dread of her own imagination, a fear of 
the vagueness and laxity of mysticism, that made her so much 
desire the comfort of a rigid system, and of narrower, more clearly 
defined limits. She also felt the need of obedience ; too much will 
and too little will alike require a refuge from themselves, and the 
very strong, like the very weak, ask for outside direction. ‘‘ Give me 
someone to obey,” the prayer of another convert, might have been 
uttered by Mrs. Holland. 

From this time onwards she led the life of a Sister of Charity ; 
wherever suffering was, there was she also to be found. Her letters 
to those in sorrow show depths of tenderness and experience ; she can 
articulate because she has known, and heal because she has been 
wounded. To others she became more and more indulgent, to her- 
self ever sterner; this did not grow easier as time went on; bad 
health frustrated her, and, being what she was, she sometimes suffered 
from disappointment. 

“As some old Father says” (so she writes), “ if we would be of the harvest, 
we must also be of the sowing ; whosoever will be of the heavenly bread must 
first have lain in the earth of humiliation, and have been buried in forgetfulness 
of the world, threshed on the floor, crushed under the millstones, passed through 


the water and the fire of troubles, affliction, and repentance. Yet God does lead 
souls by an easier and fairer path, and may He so ever lead yours.”’ 


If her later letters are less buoyant, they show no less power 
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of expression, and their grace is undiminished. One of her most 
characteristic descriptions occurs in a letter of 1887, in which she 
is writing about the Cathedral funeral of her old friend Archdeacon 
Harrison :— 


“Nothing could Le more beautiful than the effect of the moving mass of 
people, the splendid south sunlight, the scarlet robes of the Corporation, the 
purple of the Mayor and his officers, the long line of pure white robes, the 
strains of music, and, high above all, on the men’s shoulders, the coffin, with 
purple and silver pall. With my whole heart I said, ‘ Farewell, farewell to 
him,’ and it seemed as if he replied, ‘Ah, yes! farewell, farewell to Canterbury 
—to the Cathedral, to the priests, the friends, the choristers, the children, the 
old houses, and gardens, and flowers,and budding trees and building birds—to 
the sun and the air, and all that makes up this mortal life.” At his hands | 
have received nothing but good, and his memory shall ever be dear. Canterbury 
truly mourns for him. For forty-five years he has gone in and out among us 
and among those who were before us. His little youngest friend, who saw 
things with something of his eyes and mind, and who would have wept for him 
yesterday, has gone before him. We shall never find anyone again in the world 
like the Archdeacon. There was no one (as it says in ‘ Chronicles’) who kept the 
law of the Lord, and walked in the ways of his fathers all the days of his life, 
like unto Benjamin the Archdeacon.” 


Another of these latter letters, which seems to sum up all the 
essential qualities of her spirit and intellect, is written from Caven- 
dish in Suffolk, to a son, in the autumn of 1888 :— 


“You cannot think what pleasure your last letter gave me. There is some- 
thing very delightful in a true correspondence. I take the greatest care of all 
that you write—and some day you will have all your letters back—and will 
recall vividly what you and I were thinking and feeling in the mild autumn 
days of the year 1888. Here the country still looks pretty. The elms are the 
purest pale gold, and the pear and cherry trees burning red. Something in 
the air and look of things reminds me of Cambridge. I wish you were there 
under the clock and opposite the plashing fountain, and then I could go and 
see you and walk with you down that avenue, and see the yellow leaves flying 
across the grey buildings, and hear the soft chimes. But your image is gone from 
those old courts like the leaves of a past autumn. ‘Dies nili sicut umbra de- 
clinaverunt, tu autem idem ipse es et anni tui non deficient,’ says King David 
. . » How dear you all are to me God alone knows, and there is Lucy, who died 
here, and who lives to God, and with her I think that some of us died to some 
things, and with her we more live to God than had she been still with us. What 
an unspeakable hope I carry in my heart that some day—no, not some day, but 
when all days are gone—I may be able to say, ‘ Here am I and the children Thou 
gavest me.’ Montaigne is right, but there is more behind.” 


She always had a special love for autumn, and when it came to her 
life it came as a beautiful season : fruitful, mellow, and full of a sweet 
dignity. Though her bodily strength decreased, her interest in all her 
surroundings was ever the same. In spite of her life of charity, she 
led her family life as strongly as ever. Home was happiness to her, 
and she got as much satisfaction from her serene garden pursuits— 
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arranging her flowers, or helping the servants to pick currants—as 
she did from her hospital visits. Nor was any day so busy that she 
did not find time to write long letters. From early days she had 
been a full and frequent letter-writer. Her power of expressing her- 
self, her facility of pen, were like those of a Frenchwoman ; 80, per- 
haps, was the rare good sense which made her use her literary gifts 
for correspondence alone. If some of our sympathetic literary ladies 
would follow her example, the social world would be more amusing, 
the world of fiction less cumbered. In Mrs. Holland’s case we are 
doubly grateful to the generosity of her editor; for her letters and 
journals are our one means of knowing her; the simple poem already 
alluded to was the only piece of set writing she left behind her, and 
in spite of her talents, she never tried to publish anything. 

Her last letter was written in retreat at York, on August 23rd, 
1891: “I try to keep a quiet mind and see the hand of God in all 
things,” it ends. On the 23rd of the following month she had passed 
away. 

“ «Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe,’ except love and work,” she 
once wrote. Her “love and work” began with her early life—they 
endured to the end. 

Epirn Sicnet. 
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THE VENEZUELAN AWARD. 


Four years ago American cartoonists found pleasure and profit in 
depicting Great Britain as a ravenous lion clambering over the Globe 
and, with outstretched paw furnished with disproportionate talons, 
striking viciously at a defiant and uniformed doll waving the Vene- 
zuelan flag. When the United States eagle, in the person of President 
Cleveland, screeched and flapped its wings in the face of the lion, the 
artists sharpened their pencils anew and drew an ignoble beast slink- 
ing off with mane awry and tail between legs. They gave pictorial 
expression to the thought of millions of the uninformed in America 
who conscientiously believed that land theft was the aim of 
British diplomacy. The Award of the Paris Tribunal should con- 
vince them that they were mistaken. It gives to England substan- 
tially all the territory enclosed by the natural boundary suggested by 
Sir Richard Schomburgk after his surveys of sixty years ago. Two 
portions, relatively insignificant in extent and of no known value, 
are presented to Venezuela. The British frontier is to start from 
Point Playa on the Atlantic, a little to the north of the mouth of the 
Waini, and is to run straight to the Barimariver. Thence it is to follow 
the Schomburgk line to the confluence of the Wenamu with the upper 
waters of the Cuyuni. Without going into intricate geographical 
details the effect is that we lose Barima Point, with thirty square 
miles or thereabouts of marsh and sand: also a tract of unsurveyed 
savannah—shaped somewhat like a lopsided pear—lying between the 
Wenamu and the Cuyuni, the course of the latter river, from its 
source and round the sharp bend at Uruan, forming the outline of one 
side of the pear,and the Wenamu, from its western spring to its 
junction with the Cuyuni—about twenty-five miles east of Uruan— 
that of the other side. An Award by which we lose so little should 
satisfy everybody. The Treaty was a highly ingenious instrument, 
in which the practised hand of Lord Salisbury and the desire of 
American statesmen to extricate themselves from a dangerous situa- 
tion into which they had clumsily fallen, are plainly revealed. It 
did not call for a Decision on the ground of strict right. A com- 
promise was not excluded. The Arbitrators were empowered to 
investigate the evidence and to lay down a line, which both parties 
engaged to accept as final. Whether intentionally or not they have 
used their powers to give the minimum of discontent to Venezuela, to 
Great Britain, and to the United States. Not one of the three 
parties has serious cause for complaint. 

Great Britain should be satistied, because the preposterous claim of 
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Venezuela to all the country from the Orinoco down to the western 
bank of the Essequibo has been rejected. The Award, therefore, 
acquits Great Britain of having been actuated by greed of Venezuelan 
territory. It proves that we were neither rapacious in our desires nor 
brutal in the diplomatic pressure which—in consequence of the 
incursion of American adventurers who had obtained “ concessions ” 
of British territory from the Venezuelan Government—was applied 
to the authorities at Caracas. No countenance is given to the idea 
that we sought to extend our Empire on the continent of America at 
the expense of the Monroe doctrine, or on grounds unwarranted either 
by the principles of internation4l law or morals. The decision is an 
indirect refutation of the theory which excited so many American 
writers and speakers into furious approval of Mr. Cleveland’s un- 
mannerly threat that we had to choose between arbitration or war. 
It_is a vindication of British policy. 


~ Venezuela should be pleased—but is not—because she is not to 


suffer ejectment from the area north of the Cuyuni, where the Capu- 
chins had extended and abandoned their missions in the eighteenth 
century, and where Venezuelans—ignoring the Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance under the Agreement of 1850—have settled in considerable 
numbers. And the United States should be gratified because Americans 
will imagine that the Award justifies them in interference in a dispute 
in which they had no concern, and in which certain of their statesmen 
—since fallen into the obscurity of private life—misjudged our inten- 
tions and made gross imputations against our good faith. The Award 
enables them to say that events have proved that they were war- 
ranted in championing the cause of the little sister Republic. They 
will point to the fact that not only has sanction for the wider claim of 
Great Britain been refused, but also that tracts of country have been 
lopped off the minimum enclosed by the Schomburgk line. They 
also should be happy. The gaiety of no nation should be diminished 
because of the Award. 

The question of the outer area between the Upper Cuyuni and the 
arc formed by the course of the Orinoco is not worth discussion. 
Upon the extreme claim we were never prepared to insist. Our 
rights were formally reserved; and that is all. Had Venezuela 
cared she might have had this extensive patch of tolerably open 
country at any time, in consideration of her willingness to come to 
a friendly settlement. We had practically given it up and allowed 
our inherited rights from the Dutch to lapse when we pretended to 
be ignorant of Venezuelan violations of the compact of 1850, by 
which each side undertook not to colonise the disputed region, a 
pledge to which we rigidly conformed until 1886, when it became 
clear that if we did not make our rights effective, up to the Schom- 
burgk line at least, Venezuela, through the instrumentality of 
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United States’ concession-mongers, would filch every auriferous 
square mile. The only real territorial loss, therefore, is that of 
Barima Point—which breeds by the myriad a most energetic 
and ferocious type of mosquito—and the practically unknown 
area beyond the Wenamu. It will be noticed that there is 
nothing in the Award—which simply states conclusions and gives 
no reasons—to show that the Decision in these particulars is made 
upon questions of right rather than of expediency or generosity. 
Venezuela badly wanted exclusive possession of the mouth of the 
Orinoco. She thought that the presence of half a dozen British 
negro police on the site of the old Dutch fort at Barima Point 
threatened her command of that magnificent waterway. At the 
present rate of Venezuelan progress many centuries would have to 
pass before it became worth the while of Great Britain to fortify 
the Point and to utilize any strategic advantages that may attach to 
possession of the split tongue of land at the great mouth of the 
river. Its retention is of no practical importance to us now, and, 
so far as can be foreseen, the loss of it is never likely to be felt, not 
even if Venezuela, at some inconceivably remote stage of human 
history, became a great naval and military Power. The Award of 
it to Venezuela is in the nature of a gift—a concession to the 
national sentiment which exists in the occasional intervals when 
the patriots of that excitable State are not engaged in slitting 
each other’s revolutionary throats. That the Tribunal gave this 
thirty odd square miles of marsh and sand to Venezuela as a 
matter of right may be doubted. Were it not for fear of boring the 
reader, a mass of evidence might be unfolded, showing how the 
sturdy Dutchmen of the seventeenth century used their outpost 
there for the excellent purpose of keeping the Spaniards away. 
They were in the habit of making trips with their Carib subjects 
and allies up the Orinoco. On one occasion they sacked San Thomé. 
Their attentions became so unpleasant that the Spaniards removed 
the settlement higher up the river, finally making a third move to 
where Ciudad Bolivar now stands. That the Dutch had a fort at 
Barima Point, from which the Spaniards did not succeed in dislodging 
them, is as certain as any thing can be in the obscure by-ways of 
South American history. Our right to the Point as their successors 
is unimpeachable. For all practical purposes it is admitted by the 
Tribunal, which has attached to the Award a clause providing that 
the ships of all nations shall have free access to the rivers Barima 
and Amacura from the sea. That is to say, the Colonial steamers, 
sloops, and craft of all kinds, will be able to take goods along these 
waterways without paying custom duties to the Venezuelan Republic. 
Further, they will only have to pay such light dues as are charged 
in British Guiana rivers against Venezuelan craft. Though, there- 
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fore, we lose the ownership of the swamp and sand, we are given rights 
of traffic through it as valuable as would be any we enjoyed if it 
were still British territory. The concession should make the Vene- 
zuelans rejoice. It will help to reconcile them to the final loss of 
more than half of British Guiana. 

If this supposed strategic position passed to Venezuela as an act of 
favour, still less does the savannah block between the Wenamu and 
the Cuyuni go to the Republic as a matter of right. Nothing has 
been brought to light to show why Venezuela should have been 
presented with this portion of the colony. It is true that Sir Richard 
Schomburgk once suggested the Wenamu as a likely natural frontier in 
the west (he was not deciding the facts of ownership); but the 
Cuyuni from its source to the bend at Uruan is a better boundary, 
as is shown by his preference for the River line. The western source 
of the Wenamu falls short of the mountain range, which is the best 
physical frontier in this part of Guiana. An arbitrary line has to 
be drawn from where it takes its rise to Mount Roraima. The 
Cuyuni, on the other hand, flows from the heights. The decision of 
the Tribunal must, however, be accepted without cavil. One con- 
sequence will be the removal of the police post at Uruan. No British 
settlers will, however, be affected, for there are none, unless one or 
two negroes or half-caste Portuguese—descendants of the immigrants 
from the Cape de Verde Islands—have gone there of recent years. 
The only persons who will suffer hardship, if any is to be felt at all, 
will be the aborigines. They will have to shift their settlements 
if they wish to continue under British law. 

A little experience of their new masters will soon cause them to do 
this. Accomplishment will not be difficult. They are a nomadic 
race. Though the various tribes, who promise in due course to 
be as extinct as the pure Carib, confine themselves to areas of the 
country well understood among themselves, they roam about as fancy 
dictates. Their possessions give little trouble in transit. They live 
in open benabs or huts. A little hacking at the forest undergrowth 
or at the limbs of a fallen greenheart yields poles for the framework 
of their dwellings. Near the creeks there are always huge palms 
with which they can roof over the V-shaped skeleton of a house. 
All they need is a slightly better shelter from sun and rain than 
is given by the interlacing arms of the giant trees. The only 
furniture they want is a few hammocks of their own making, which 
serve alike fcr sitting und for sleep. The men hunt and fish. The 
women cultivate the cassava patch, weave the hammocks, prepare the 
food, and brew the intoxicant. They do whatever manual work is to 
be done, and bear many children. Childbirth means for the father 
release from the toils and pleasures of the chase. He is put to 
bed, doctored, and overwhelmed with attentions. 'The woman suffers 
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the disabilities of maternity, and the man is awarded the consideration 
and the honour, becoming an object of mysterious rites, while the 
mother returns to the cassava patch. When the tiny crop is cleared, 
or when the game and fish fail, a move is made elsewhere in rude 
corials along the rivers to some other seemingly inaccessible creek. 
If an overland journey has to be made, the household goods are 
packed, with the babies, on the backs of the women, while the males 
thread their way along an indiscernible trail through the forest or 
over the savannah, carrying their spears and bows and arrows, and 
scorning any menial burden. A few rude implements for the soil, a 
dog, one or two tame animals perhaps, hammocks, earthenware vessels, 
and the like, are their only impedimenta. To the Indians beyond the 
Wenamu, one savannah will, doubtless, be as good as another. They 
will be farther removed from the mountains, where spirit gods dwell ; 
but there are ghostly beings innumerable in Guiana. Every river, 
creek, and waterfall has its unseen and unknowable deity—usually 
of a wicked disposition, so far as any insight into Indian religious 
ideas enables a judgment to be formed. No man has seen into the 
mind of the Guiana aborigine. He guards the chambers of his soul 
with a stolidity not to be overcome, and keeps the very porticoes 
veiled and darkened. He is man, and therefore a mystery—as 
great and as fascinating a mystery as his primeval home. 

Resistance to Venezuela on the part of the scattered settlements of 
aborigines between the Cuyuni and the Wenamu is never likely to be 
offered. The Indians of Guiana, now that the Caribs have almost 
disappeared, are as timid as the other denizens of forest and plain. 
Three centuries of occasional familiarity with the face of the white 
man have not lessened their habitual shyness. Timidity is the key- 
note of their nature—a shrinking born, perchance, of fear of the 
stronger and more warlike race which, from the mainland of Florida, 
overran the islands of the Gulf and contributed to Guiana, as to the 
West Indies, a Carib element which preyed upon the true aborigine, 
driving the latter to the furthest recesses of creek and forest long 
before the Spaniard appeared and entered upon a war of extermina- 
tion. ‘The Bovianders—descendants of the Indians of the main 
rivers, who were impressed by the Dutch for service on the planta- 
tions, or as boatmen, hunters, and guides, and whose women bore 
children to Dutch settlers—are a distinct class. They are in touch 
with civilisation as represented by mining expeditions, by missions, 
by magistracy and police. The face of the white is almost daily 
seen by them. The colonial steamboats are no novelty. A look 
into the engine-room brings no change over impassive counten- 
ances. Piawarri has lost its charms for them. The white man 
can make a more potent liquor. They know the good and the 
evil of civilisation. But the true Indian is as shy as the animals in 
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the undergrowth. He is there—and in a moment he is gone, lost in 
the silences of a forest through which he can find his way with 
scarcely the rustle of a leaf or the cracking of a dry twig. For 
labour in the field or at the mine he is useless. He is a woodsman, 
a huntsman, a fisherman—as much a part of the wild life about him 
as the troops of monkeys in the overhanging branches, but with the 
essential difference that he glides noiselessly through life, with an 
occasional monosyllabic grunt instead of a ceaseless chatter. 

To the far-off tract west of the Wenamu few white men have 
penetrated. Excursions over the savannah have been made from 
Uruan; an occasional traveller in search of a likely gold claim 
has looked across the country ; but of white settlers there are none. 
It is the furthest region from the coast. Access can be obtained only 
by a long, toilsome, and costly journey up the Cuyuni, and by the 
crossing of several difficult and dangerous falls, where the primary 
rock lies athwart the stream. From Venezuela, however, access is 
easier, up the Cuyuni from the confluence of the Uruari, which 
is within comparatively easy reach by water from the Guacipati 
district, studded with small settlements thrown off, so to speak, from 
Ciudad Bolivar. This fact of accessibility probably influenced the 
Tribunal in awarding the Cuyuni-Wenamu block to Venezuela. 
Whether it is auriferous or not is not yet surely known. Probably 
it is, for quartz occurs across the beds of rivers and creeks right 
through the northern part of South America and through the moun- 
tain ranges. Known gold-fields lie immediately to the north and east. 
Should Venezuela be unable to demonstrate its supposed mineral 
value, her people will be able to make use of its savannahs for 
cattle. They are herdsmen rather than miners. For mining they 
depend upon the capital and brains of the foreigner, who has met 
with much disappointment in Venezuela. He will continue to 
seek other outlets for money and energy until a reputation for 
stability in government and equity in administration is won. The 
revolution now proceeding is an object lesson in the working of the 
“kindred institution ” to which Mr. Cleveland invited us to sur- 
render the major portion of our Colony. It does not suggest that 
Venezuela is a power likely to put to worthy uses even the slight 
additions to her territory which the Paris Tribunal has awarded her. 
But that may pass. She gets Barima Point—a sentimental or a 
strategic gain, whichever she may prefer to think it—and a scarcely 
known interior area the value of which she has neither the means nor 
the energy to test. Unless gold is found in nuggets and diamonds 
are to be had for the mere labour of picking them up —and 
diamonds are unquestionably to be found in Guiana—the tract will 
lie as waste as do vast areas elsewhere in Venezuela. The Spanish 
American, whose blood is freely diluted with that of the spiritless 
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and indolent aborigines of the north-eastern part of South America, 
is not the type of man to subdue the earth. He can be wondrously 
eloquent about his intentions; but when action is wanted it is always 
manana—the to-morrow that never comes. 

The cutting off of Barima Point and of the Cuyuni-Wenamu 
block will necessitate the withdrawal of a few negro policemen. No 
settler—certainly no white settler—will find himself under the Vene- 
zuelan flag. Wherever gold is found and is being worked, there 
British law will obtain and enterprise continue. Those who went into 
the region north-west of the Essequibo on the assurance of the 
Government that so long as they kept within the Schomburgk limit 
they would be on British soil and would be protected, will find their 
confidence in the pledge justified by the terms of the Award. They 
were the pioneers of a Guiana of the future—a Guiana which is not 
merely a little-known expanse of forest and savannah, with a fringe 
of sugar cultivation on the mud flats of the coast and on river banks 
a stone’s throw from the sea, but a region where the solitudes resound 
with the thud of quartz-crushing machinery, where Indian trails are 
beaten into roads, where the main highways—the rivers——bear a 
thriving commerce. Hitherto, little has been done to put the interior 
to use. Enough is not yet known of its mineral or agricultural 
potentialities. Little more than a decade has passed since the idea 
was prevalent in the colony itself that the interior was of no value 
save for the timber it contained and the minor forest products that it 
might yield. A prominent sugar-planter was in the habit of assert- 
ing that the soil was too poor, so far as he could judge, to yield sub- 
sistence to a goat. It was to the advantage of the planters to foster 
that belief. Their object was to keep a plentiful labour supply 
within reach of the estates. Now, however, different views prevail. 

The earth is as bountiful there as elsewhere in tropical America. 
But the chief hope of profitable exploitation of the interior is founded 
on the extraction of what lies within the soil rather than on what may 
be grown. Quartz is found in many places. In the upper water of 
the Essequibo and its tributaries large masses occur. It abounds in all 
the mountainous regions, and reefs of it lie in the savannahs. Nearly 
all the rivers and creeks are gold-bearing. From one end of the 
Colony to the other, according to a report of the Government Miner- 
alogist, gold is found, disseminated in lumps and grains and fine 
dust in the banks and beds of the streams. Alike in the Barima 
district—reserved to Great Britain, only the Point passing to Vene- 
zuela—in the Cuyuni, and in the Essequibo there is quartz of 
undoubted richness. In many of the gold placers diamonds and white 
sapphires have been picked up. ‘There is not the slightest doubt,” says 
an official report, “that diamonds are to be found in the different 
rivers of the Colony.” Dry mines may yet be worked. It is expected 
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that valuable shallow diggings will be discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of the Mazaruni. Coloured diamonds—*“ perfect, glassy, 
octohedron stones of the best quality” —have been brought to 
light. Guiana may yet have a future as a diamond-producing 
country. 

For the present, however, hopes of prosperity must be centred upon 
the gold industry. The yield for 1897-98 was 121,490 ozs., mostly 
from placers. Three small companies had erected quartz-crushing 
machinery, and produced in the previous year 6,458 ozs. of gold. In 
1884 the gold obtained from placer mining, which was alone carried on 
until 1896, was 250 ozs. In 1889-90 it was 32,332 ozs., and in 
1890-91, 66,864 ozs. There can be no doubt that gold is to be had 
in paying quantities in considerable areas in many parts of the 
colony. To enumerate the fields would be to recite a number of 
more or less mellifluous Indian names of no significance to the 
general reader. The local Government has done what is possible 
with small financial means to make the fields more accessible. It 
has extended the steamer routes of late years, so that access is given 
to the Barima district, which lies between the upper waters of the 
Barima and the Barama, and in a network of tributaries of these 
rivers and the Waini; it has cut a good road through the bush from 
one stream to the other; on the Essequibo a roadway has been made 
from Bartica to the Caburi, thus avoiding the first series of cataracts 
on the Mazaruni ; a road has been made from the Potaro to the placers 
on the Conawarook, and another, thirty miles from Cartabo Point. 
A light railway has been laid and is at work across the sixteen miles’ 
strip of forest that divides the Essequibo and Demerara rivers some 
sixty miles from the mouth of the latter, thus bringing gold 
diggings that could only otherwise be reached eid Bartica and the 
passage of dangerous falls within nine hours of Georgetown on the 
coast. Other railway extensions seem to be hanging fire just now. 
What has been done is insignificant in relation to what will have to 
be done either by the Government or by private capital if the interior 
of Guiana is to be exploited and developed. 

The difficulty with Venezuela has hitherto blocked the way of the 
capitalist. It was not to be expected that people in England would 
invest money in a country the major part of which was subject to the 
risks of an arbitration, however cleverly those risks had been nar- 
rowed down to vanishing-point by Lord Salisbury. To those who 
knew the facts, and read the Treaty of Washington with attention, it 
was obvious that the Prime Minister had, by the inclusion of quali- 
fying stipulations, so skilfully managed the matter that the known 
gold-fields were never in danger. But men of business prefer to 
avoid action which is dependent upon the niceties of diplomatic 
arrangements not in themselves final. They wait for political results. 
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As for the colonists, they were, and are, too poor to conduct experi- 
mental mining operations on a large scale. Now that the palmy 
days of the sugar industry are over, men of any considerable means 
in Guiana may be counted on the fingers of one hand. Such spare 
capital as the colony possessed has gone into mining ventures with 
varying results, much of it having been wasted for want of knowledge, 
experience, and expert assistance. But now that the theoretical risk 
of the gold-fields passing to Venezuela no longer exists, there is a pos- 
sibility that British capital may flow into the country. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s interest in the future of the colony is unabated. Four years 
ago his idea was that a concession should be granted of part of the 
auriferous area of the colony, preferably in the north-west, where gold 
was being worked to the best advantage. In a despatch of September 
7th, 1895, he inquired whether there were any local capitalists who 
would be prepared to purchase such a concession for a capital sum ; 
and he said that “ enquiries are also being made on this side as to 
the possibility of inducing capitalists here to consider the subject.” 
A meeting was held in the colony with the object of forming a com- 
pany, and obtaining a Royal charter to work a concession lying 
north and west of the Cuyuni, and a provisional board of directors 
was formed. Nothing has come of the project. A large capital 
sum—even the modest £100,000 suggested at the meeting—could 
hardly be raised in the colony, and so long as the ownership of the 
north-west was in the least doubt, London capitalists naturally preferred 
to wait. The time, however, is now opportune for the revival of the 
scheme. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain—who is paying 
close attention to West Indian problems, notwithstanding the absorb- 
ing claims upon his energies arising from the South African im- 
broglio—will again prosecute inquiries among capitalists here, and 
offer such terms as will lead to the formation of a Chartered Com- 
pany, or the encouragement of enterprise by other means. 

None of the political reasons which have made it desirable to 
reduce the Powers of the Chartered Company of South Africa and 
the Royal Niger Company can be urged against the granting of a 
charter for the exploitation of concessions in British Guiana. The 
venture would be purely commercial, not administrative. There is 
no native question to be handled: no Fulah Emirs have to be 
brought into subjection; no Matabele power has to be broken. It 
isa misfortune that there is not, for had Guiana been peopled with 
a militant aboriginal race it would long since have been necessary 
for us to open up the country. Hundreds of adventurous English- 
men would have followed along the paths of Colonial military 
expeditions. The region possesses neither big game nor doughty 
chieftains. It has few charms for the sportsman or for the land- 
hunter who is attracted by the dangers of dealing with unknown 
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races. Causes that have led to the exploitation of immense areas in 
Africa have not been operative in Guiana. Raleigh has had no suc- 
cessor. Since his head fell from the block, partly because of the 
failure of his second Guiana expedition, there have been few who 
have dreamed dreams like unto his. No one has endeavoured to 
fulfil his prophecies. Perhaps it is because there is now no fighting 
to be done in the Spanish Main. European rivalries are no longer 
fought out in West Indian waters. The tide of British energy and 
capital flows to Africa and the Far East. The stream to the Western 
Tropics has long since dried up. Yet there are opportunities outside 
the cultivation and manufacture of sugar, and in Guiana they are more 
numerous and promising than anywhere in the group of West Indian 
colonies, with which this Possession is usually associated. What the 
Colony needs is a few men of large mind and considerable wealth, 
who believe with Mr. Chamberlain that the neglected estates of 
Empire may profitably be developed. The expenditure of mental 
effort and of money by a group of men such as those who have made 
Nigeria and Rhodesia what these regions now are, is what Guiana 
needs. It is certain that the Imperial Government would do all 
that can be done to give them liberal concessions and due facilities 
for the successful prosecution of any commercial enterprise. 

That there are difficulties in the way none can deny. The climate 
of Guiana is not like that of the Surrey Hills, though it is no worse 
—and possibly a good deal better—than that of many other tropical 
parts of the British Empire. There is also no great labour supply, 
the total population being under three hundred thousand. But the 
neighbouring West Indian islands have negroes in abundance to 
spare, Barbadoes in particular. These, by sheer pressure of economic 
necessity on the one hand and attraction on the other, will flow into 
Guiana as the sugar industry continued to decline and the country is 
developed and can pay for labour. In any case, here in British 
Guiana is an auriferous region which awaits exploitation on a scale 
such as can only be undertaken by Corporations formed in the mother 
country. The Award of the Paris Tribunal lays the ghost of possible 
invalidity in our title. Within the limits laid down in the Decision 
capital can now be invested with security as absolute as any existing 
elsewhere under the British flag. 


H. Wuates. 
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Turre has been some idea mooted of forming an Academy in England 
on the lines of the Academy of France, but it would never be the 
same kind of institution, or exercise the same authority. The English 
temper is not academic, the Royal Academy is proof enough of that. 
Moreover, Englishmen are indifferent to the use or abuse of their 
language, and the first care of an Academy must be to keep the 
national language pure, and clear, and elegant. The well of English 
undefiled is sadly muddy, nowadays, and any roaring screamer of 
English or American slang is as welcome to those who call themselves 
critics as though he wrote like Matthew Arnold or John Morley. 
Lacking an Academy of Letters, and the writers who would make 
one, there is in London what is called a Society of Authors, which is 
supposed to resemble the Société des Gens de Lettres in Paris, but the 
English Society appears to be chiefly an association for the multipli- 
cation and publication of inferior works, and its authority on literature 
is ni/. In addition to these, there are persons who call themselves 
literary agents; but these have a decidedly anti-intellectual influence, 
and to them is probably, in part, due the enormous increase in the 
issue of rubbish of all kinds, which is at the present time doing so 
much injury to the English literary reputation. 

The number of volumes which pour annually from the English press 
is, at the present hour, appalling. One house alone produces, in number, 
enough volumes for the whole trade. Why are these volumes, usually 
worthless, ever produced? Why do the circulating libraries accept 
them ? Who reads them? Who buys them? Why does one see 
in the lists of London “remainders” the announcement of volumes 
originally published at six, eight, ten, twelve shillings, to be sold 
second-hand, perfectly new and uncut, at the miserable prices of two 
shillings, eighteen-pence, one shilling, and even sixpence. Amongst 
these is sometimes a work of real and scholarly worth, which it is 
pa.nful to see thus sacrificed, but rarely ; for it is rarely that such a 
work is now issued in London. Where is this to end? With whom 
does the fault of it lie? Someone, I suppose, must gain by such an 
insane method of over-production, but I cannot see who it can possibly 
be. One well-known publisher tells me that he must issue books thus, 
or starve. He is not in danger of bodily starvation, but the public is 
mentally starved by such a system. 

When the three-volume novel was abolished (a course which I 
urged long before it was taken) great things were expected by many 
from its abolition. I myself hoped that London would adopt the Paris 
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method, and issue novels and all other works, except ¢ditions de lure, 
at small prices and in paper covers; not the gaudy, hideous, pictorial, 
paper cover, but the pale smooth grey or cream-coloured paper, so easily 
obtainable, with the title of the book clearly printed on its flank. Instead 
of this result, some unwritten law, as violently despotic as that which 
used to compel the three-volume issue, has decreed that the London 
romance shall always appear in a cloth-bound volume at six shillings ; 
the most foolish price that could be selected, too dear to be suitable 
for private purchase, too low to allow of a handsome edition being 
issued. There is something grotesquely ludicrous, as well as ex- 
tremely painful, in seeing the lists of “ ten new six-shilling novels,” 
or “a dozen new six-shilling novels,’ whereby some publishers’ 
advertisement lists are disfigured in the newspapers with every new 
season. It makes a commerce of fiction in a manner most injurious 
and deplorable. 

Again, no sooner has the six-shilling novel been a year before 
the public, than the publisher issues the self-same book at two-and- 
sixpence. Why does he cut his own throat thus? It is to me 
as inexplicable as why the London drapers sell you a stuff at six 
shillings a yard in February, but, if you wait till June, sell it you at 
two-and-sixpence a yard at the clearance sales. ither the stuff is 
sold at a price unjust and unfair to the purchaser in February, or it 
is sold at a price unjust and unfair to the vendor in June. From 
this proposition there seems to me no escape. 

It is the same with the six-shilling book as with the draper’s stuffs. 
If the first price be correct, why alter it to the second in a year’s 
time? Ifthe second price be sufficient to pay expense of production, 
why not start with it ? 

The draper, moreover, has an advantage over the publisher. If I 
want a stuff whilst it is a novelty, and when its like has not been 
worn by shop girls and servant girls, I must buy it at its high price 
in February ; but if I want to read a novel whilst it is at its highest 
price, I can read it in that form, taking it from the libraries, and 
wait for a year to buy it at its lower price, if I then care to do so, 
which it is improbable that I shall do. 

Now, why not have from first to last, in London, an edition of a 
novel similar to that French form which is good enough for Pierre 
Loti, for Gyp, for Anatole France, for the brilliant Fréres Mar- 
gueritte? Why? 

I suppose because our masters, the librarians, will not have it so; 
or because some other unwritten law lies like lead on the souls of 
London publishers. 

I read few English books of the day myself, I prefer the literatures 
of other countries ; but it pains me to see such a deluge of worthless 
verbosity pour from London lanes and London streets where printing 
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presses of yore worked for Addison and Goldsmith, Thackeray and 
Arthur Helps. 

If this stream of pseudo-literature, rarely defiled, is not stopped, 
it will carry away and swamp all true English literature under it, as 
a moving bog covers flocks and pastures, cottages and country seats. 

I have asked several London publishers why it is allowed to go on; 
their answers are evasive and contradictory. They assert that most of 
the volumes published” are paid for by the authors; that they them- 
selves must publish something, or cease to exist as a trade; and that 
the public does not know good from bad, so it does not matter what 
is printed. Yet, surely to them, as to the drapers, the apparently 
insensate system must be lucrative, or it would not be pursued ? 

There was a comical lamentation in the London Press the other 
day for what was called “ the death of the novel”’ ; not the approach- 
ing death which I expect for it by suffocation under the dust-storms 
of verbosity and imbecility, but of death by its own suicide, through 
its own curtailed proportions. It was indignantly asked why it was 
not as long as it used to be in the Fifties and ’Sixties, and why 
novelists now wrote short stories which in that period would have 
found no sale, would not, indeed, have even found the preliminary 
necessary to a sale-publication. 

Surely we remember some short stories called The Cricket on the 
Hearth and The Chimes, and others telling the adventures of the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond and of one Barry Lyndon? As for the length 
of novels nowadays, my own Massarenes, published in 1897, contains 
precisely the same number of words as Esmond, and, I think, Mr. 
Mallock’s novels, and those of Mrs. Humphry Ward, must surely be 
quite as long; whilst Mr. Hall Caine’s marvellous narratives appear 
as endless as “ the thread of Time reel’d off the wheel of Fate.” The 
critic who grieves over the brevity of present-day volumes, thinks that 
Thackeray and Dickens wrote at such length because they were obliged 
to fill their monthly numbers! It seems to me far more likely that 
they were in love with their characters, as every writer of true talent 
is, and lingered tenderly over many needless details and dialogues out 
of sheer pleasure in their creations; and it must be admitted that both 
of them had naturally a discursive style, which would have been the 
better for some excision. But were it true that there is an unwritten 
law which limits or expands the length of romances according to the 
public caprice or taste, surely nothing could be more harmful to 
fiction than such limitation. Every story, if it be worth the telling, 
has its own natural length, which cannot be stretched or shortened 
arbitrarily without hurt. The sculptor knows that the form which he 
creates has its own natural proportions, its own inherent symmetry 
according to natural rules, which he must obey. The painter knows 
that, according to the nature of his subject, and of his intended treat- 
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ment, he must take for his picture, either a small panel, a kit-kat, or 
a large canvas; and that if he force its dimensions, either by over- 
compression or over-extension, his work will be a failure. 

Why is the author not bound by the same canon of art? Artis- 
tically, he certainly is so bound. Intellectually, he certainly is so 
bound. That this obligation is continually detied and broken 
through by many English writers, proves only that the great majority 
of these writers are not artists in any sense of*the word. 

The brevity or length of a literary work can have nothing to do 
with its beauty or excellence. If it be beautiful, if it be excellent, its 
proportions will be those which naturally grew out of its subject; 
and the writer who is an artist will know, as the painter knows, that 
he cannot alter the unwritten law which prescribes to him those pro- 
portions. What has either length or brevity to do with either 
excellence or beauty? What give both excellence and beauty are 
qualities not to be measured by a publisher’s counting up of words, 
or a printer’s enumeration of pages. 

A sketch of a few pages of Maupassant’s is worth all the volumes 
put together of Georges Ohnet ; one of the Sonnets of Proteus is 
worth the whole swagger of the Seren Scas. 

There seems to be, unhappily, an unwritten law in English literature 
that cheapness must of necessity be allied to ugliness. A cheap book 
is in England an inferior and unlovely thing. But it need not be 
so. It is not so everywhere. I have now before me a book of Pompeo 
Molmenti’s, issued by Bemporad, of Florence; its cost is two francs 
twenty-five centiémes ; less than one-and-sixpence in your money. It 
is bound in thick cream-coloured paper; it is called I? Moretto di 
Brescia, being a brief study of the life and works of the great artist 
of whose pure and noble work the city of Brescia is full. That the 
text is of rare, scholarly excellence, and of the finest critical and 
appreciative qualities, there can be no question, since it is written by 
the President of the Accademia delle Arte of Venice. The type is 
large, the paper fine, the illustrations (phototyped) are of extreme 
delicacy and beauty, rendering worthily the works of the Moretto; 
the size of the book is Imperial 8vo. 

Will you tell me where I should find anything equal to it at its 
price in London ? 

Your books are all ill-stitched, and fall to pieces as soon as one handles 
them. Your type is usually ugly, even at its best; all foreign 
readers complain of its clumsiness and confusing effect on the eyes. 
Compare a page of a Parisian book at three francs and a-half with a 
page of a six-shilling English novel. The former is incomparably 
the superior. Your cheap illustrated books are still more scandalously 
treated. I have before me a book priced four-and-sixpence, more 
than double the price of Z7 Moretto. It is a book for children ; its 
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illustrations have been reproduced from earlier works, and they are 
not even all of the same method or the same size; some are printed 
from old wood-blocks, some are photographed; in one a child is repre- 
sented the size of a fly, in another a dog is drawn bigger than a man ; 
anything is thought good enough, it seems, for children. Artistic 
beauty is entirely lacking in the illustrations of English juvenile 
books ; and there is nothing so irritating as the sight of illustrations 
of various qualities bound up in the same volume. 

Even certain illustrated periodicals and journals are not above 
using up their old wood-blocks in their new numbers. It is a very 
disgraceful and unworthy practice. When the illustrations are fresh, 
the designer frequently does not attempt to adapt them to the text; a 
gentleman is drawn like a cad, and a Newfoundland dog is drawn like 
a poodle ; a peasant of the Romagna is drawn like a loafer in Shore- 
ditch,’and so on continually, without the slightest attention to accuracy. 

There is also, beyond all doubt, an unwritten law which has been 
so universally observed that it has become, properly, as binding as a 
written law. I mean the law that when once a romance, or a story, 
or a poem have been published they cannot be altered. 

What should we think of the painter who repainted his picture 
after sale, or of a sculptor who sawed off an arm from his statue, and 
affixed another? Both picture and statue may have many faults; 
they probably have ; but such as they went out from the studio they 
must remain. This is the common morality, the elementary honour, 
of Art, and a similar canon should certainly lie upon Literature. 

Yet some writers have of late presumed that they had a right to 
change the ending of their romances when these were already well 
known to their readers. They would urge, I suppose, that they have 
a right to do what they like with their own. But your work once 
given to the public is no more your own than your daughter is when 
you have married her, and she has become the Gaia of her Gaius. 

Besides, there is an unspoken good faith on the part of the author 
which should be observed in his relations towards the public. He 
should give them nothing which is incomplete; nothing, at least, 
which is not as harmonious as it is in his power to create. Every 
work of fiction requires to be long dreamed of, long thought of, clearly 
seen in the mind before written ; it ought to be no more susceptible 
of change than a conclusion in Euclid. To the writer, as to the reader 
of a story, it should seem absolutely true; the actors in it should 
appear absolutely real. The illusion of reality is only strong in the 
reader according to the strength of that illusion in the writer; but 
some such illusion must always exist whilst the reader reads fiction, or 
fiction would have no attraction for anyone. The writer who alters 
his romance after it has once appeared destroys this illusion, and says 
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effectively to his public, ‘“‘ What fools you are to take me seriously ! 
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Moreover, he insults them, for he tells them that he has set before 
them a half-finished and immature thing, about which he has entirely 
changed his mind. He is like a cook who should snatch off the table 
a dish just placed on it because he wished to alter the flavour. A 
Vitel or a Soyer would not do that: if he had made a mistake he 
would abide by it, though he might kill himself in despite at it. 

In the course of a literary or artistic life, or any other life from 
which the blessing of privacy has been lost, there are many wrongs 
met with which are real and great wrongs, yet which must be endured 
because they cannot be remedied by law suits, and there is no other 
kind of tribunal open ; nothing analogous, for instance, to the German 
Courts of Honour in military matters. 

There is, for example, a habit amongst some editors of seeking the 
expression of opinion, on some political or public question, of some 
well-known writer; printing this expression of opinion, and, before it 
is published, showing the proof to some other writer, so that an article 
of contrary views and opinions may be written in readiness for the 
following number. Now this seems to me an absolutely disloyal 
betrayal of trust. In the first place, the proof of an article is of 
necessity entirely dependent on the good faith of the editor. It is an 
understood thing, a tacit, unwritten law, that no one except the editor 
is to see it until the public does so. It is never considered necessary to 
stipulate this. To show it to a third person to obtain a refutation, or 
a burlesque, of it before the article is published, seems to me a 
distinctly incorrect thing to do; an extremely unfair thing to do. 
Yet it is becoming a common practice ; and a writer has no redress 
against it. It is manifestly not the kind of offence which can be 
taken into a tribunal, yet it is a very genuine and very annoying 
injury, and it is one against which I think that authors, whose name 
is of value, should be protected in some manner. 

What redress, moreover, is there for the innumerable thefts from 
which a writer suffers during his career? I doubt if we, any of us, 
know the extent to which we are robbed by bookmakers, who are not 
of the turf, but are quite as unscrupulous as those of the turf. 

A few years ago I saw, in the pages of one of the highest class of 
London periodicals, a story, contained in one number, which was 
nothing more or less than the reproduction of the Derbyshire part of 
my well-known novel of Puck: the narrative of Ben Dare and his 
love for his worthless sister Anice. It was far more than a plagiarism ; 
it was a monstrous theft. The name of a lady was put at the end of 
it, as that of the author; of course, I wrote to the editor, expecting, 
despite previous experiences, to receive apology and reparation. I 
misunderstood my generation. The editor wrote back, with airy 
indifference, that the lady who had produced this shameless piracy had 
never read Puck. To my citation, in reply, of the words of the 
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Emperor Julian, “If it be sufficient to deny, who will ever be found 
guilty?” and to my objection that an appropriation of an entire 
section of a novel could not by any possibility be otherwise than an 
intentional theft, this model of editors replied not at all. I ought, 
perhaps, to have sued the publisher, who was doubtless quite innocent, 
but had I done so it is more than probable that I should have 
obtained no apology or redress. To begin a law suit is a very serious 
thing, and all these grievances and piracies are so incessant, though 
few are quite as impudent as was this, that if one pursued them as 
they merit one would spend all one’s life and substance in Courts 
of Law. 

Moreover, in the case of the plaintiff in any suit residing out of 
England, a large sum for costs must be deposited at the English 
tribunal into which the suit is brought; a kind of foregone con- 
clusion that the plaintiff has no valid case, which seems to me very 
prejudicial to that person. 

What, then, is to be done in such circumstances ? 

Nothing at all. You must endure the injury, leave unpunished 
the plagiarism ; and the offender escapes scot-free. 

I do not think that anyone should sue another for any mere ex- 
pression of opinion, however hostile or rudely expressed, as Mr. 
Whistler sued Mr. Ruskin, for the liberty of the Press is of more 
importance than the annoyance of individuals. 

But some protection is required against swindling in literature ; 
and at the present moment none exists. Practically none exists either 
against libel. I saw, a few years ago, three very gross and libellous 
English newspaper articles upon myself, and sent them to a high 
personage in the law, who is always kind enough to give me his 
advice, and asked him if he considered it worth while for me to 
prosecute them. He wrote me answer: “All three articles are 
foully slanderous, yet one only, perhaps, would come within the grip 
of the law; upon this one you would most certainly obtain damages, 
but prosecution entails so much expense, trouble, worry, and insult, 
to the aggrieved party, that I would always say to any friend of 
mine what I say now to you: Do not do that which you have a per- 
fect right to do.” 

I followed the advice, for if one asks counsel of a person whom one 
respects, one ought to submit to it; but the fact remains that, for the 
most offensive social libels, there is, neither in law or in society, any 
means of obtaining redress which a great lawyer can honestly recom- 
mend to a friend. For such matters, why cannot there be a tribunal 
set apart from other tribunals; one having the attributes of a Court 
of Honour, and without the odious publicity of Courts of Law ? 

In one of the Prince Consort’s letters to his eldest daughter, then 
Crown Princess of Prussia, he tells her to set aside a portion of her 
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money every year to meet the inevitable blackmail which will cer- 
tainly be levied upon her. This blackmail is levied on every kind 
of success as well as on royalty; what is to be done? To sub- 
mit toit is repugnant to all one’s sense of justice; to rebel against 
it, however such resistance be justified, is often ruinous. 

The true remedy would lie in a finer, juster, higher kind of public 
feeling; but where is there any likelihood of this arising in the 
world as it is? 

My own feeling is very strongly always against the anonymity 
of the Press. Everyone surely should have the candour and 
courage to put his signature after his opinions. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Press gains so much importance (fictitious importance) 
from its anonymity, that it is hopeless to ask for an unwritten or a 
written law on this subject. The arrogant “we” would soon fall to 
zero in its influence on the public if it were signed by a Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, who, as Matthew Arnold used to say, forms his opinions 
from what he overhears on the knifeboard of a city or suburban 
omnibus. It is, perhaps, worthy of a nation which treats duelling as 
a penal offence to countenance anonymous assertions, anonymous 
opinions, anonymous bravado, and anonymous insults; but the result 
cannot be beneficial to the national character. 

For many months in this past year, and in the year before that, 
hundreds of anonymous correspondents and leader-writers of the 
English Press have been doing their utmost by violence of language 
to drive to war the nations of England and of France. Is it not 
probable, even certain, that if all these writers had been obliged 
to sign their names to these furious articles, they would have paused 
before making themselves responsible for such language? I am often 
accused of using too strong language ; but at all events I sign what- 
ever I say,and I should be ashamed to do otherwise. An anonymous 
Press possesses dangerous privileges; such privileges as the mask 
gives a masquerade; it also, as I have said, acquires a dignity and 
an importance which are not its own; it is unfair and harmful; it 
protects exaggeration, hyperbole, flattery, and calumny, but it is too 
useful to too many not to be sustained; it can always serve the 
Bourses much better than a signed Press could do, and obey much 
more efficiently the nods and signs and cypher despatches of the 
great financiers; but it is cowardly, and can easily, if it choose, be 
dishonest. 

It will, perhaps, be objected that the anonymity of the Press is 
more apparent than real; that the greater writers of the London 
Press at least are all recognised by their style, or well known by the 
initiated ; but this knowledge is limited to a few hundred persons, 
and can never be shared by the general public, and it is on the general 
public that anonymous journalism has its chief influence. 
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To whom or what can we look for the pressure of an influence 
which would enforce such unwritten laws? To public opinion? Un- 
doubtedly we might, and we should, if public opinion were what it 
should be. But it is not, and, most probably, never will be. Breeding 
and manners grow worse every day ; and it is they alone which could 
enforce that unwritten code which is so sorely needed. It is, after 
all, the absence of moral and honourable feeling in the world in 
general which makes the violation of these not only condoned by 
others but frequently profitable to the sinners. Take two instances 
of this: The sale of private letters, both of the living and of the 
dead ; and the seizure of the plots and characters of romances by 
people who are themselves dramatic adapters. The latter is the more 
trivial offence of the two; but it is as impudent as it is dishonest. It 
is injurious in a great degree, and extremely annoying to the original 
author, whose name is bawled and placarded about in connection 
with that of his robber, with no consent of his own, and usually to 
his extreme irritation, whilst his ideas are borrowed, and his characters 
travestied, and his entire creation belittled and vulgarised. Would the 
stalls be filled nightly to witness pieces stolen in this manner were the 
public governed by any unwritten law of respect for meum and tuum ? 

The other offence of selling letters is still more heinous; it is 
difficult to conceal the piracy of a romance for theatrical purposes, 
but it is perfectly easy to conceal the sale of letters; head it the 
sale of autographs, and it passes with entire impunity. There is, 
I believe, a law (a written law) that letters are the property of the 
writer of them ; but it is absolutely a dead law; as dead as many of 
those of the Tudors or Stuarts. I think that letters ought to be the 
property of the recipient, but it should be an inalienable property 
which he should be no more able to sell than he is able to sell en- 
tailed property. To write a letter, even a brief one, is, in a sense, an 
act of confidence. In writing it we assume that its contents will not 
be used against us, either for injury or ridicule. If a conversation be 
considered confidential, how much more so should a correspondence ! 
A letter, in any degree intimate, is a hostage given into the hands of 
its recipient. We are justified in expecting that any sentiments, 
views, or opinions it may contain shall not go beyond the reader for 
whom they have been penned. This is so much to be desired in the 
interests of all letter-writers that no one, I think, can dispute its 
justice. What, then, are we to say of the constant appearance in 
catalogues of sales of letters of living, and of lately dead, persons ? 

If it be, as I understand, illegal, why is it permitted publicly ? 
If it be not thus illegal, why does not general indignation render it 
impossible? Ihave more than once seen, in the autograph-albums of 
men and women of the world, letters of the most intimate character 
by distinguished writers; letters which had been evidently written 
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in the careless, openheartedness of a waim friendship, and which were 
lying on a drawing-room or library table, open to the sneer, the 
jest, or the wonder of every one who turned over the pages of 
the book. 

““'N’y touchez pas, N’y touchez pas! Je l’ai payé vingt louis!” 
cried, in my hearing, a lady (a rastaquouére), who owned amongst 
other autographs a letter which it was especially wrong to place in 
such a collection, since the writer of it is great and is alive. Not for 
twenty louis, not for twenty thousand, should it ever have been 
purchasable. What traitor sold it? What servant stole it? How 
did it find its way into the market, that familiar and intimate thing? 
Through treachery, through death, through accident, through greed ? 
We shall never know. It was certainly not through friendship. 

Surely, also, some unwritten law should prescribe and limit the 
license of caricature. It is scarcely fair that, because a personality 
has interest and eminence attached to it, every draughtsman who can 
scrawl a line can make that personality hideous or ridiculous at 
pleasure. 

“You cannot like it?’ I said once to a person of considerable 
eminence, who was the subject that week of one of the “ Portraits ” 
of a satirical and political English journal of wide circulation. 

“ No, Ido not!” he answered. ‘Of course, I should not object to 
it if it were a pen-and-ink drawing being handed about to amuse 
people in my own country house; but when one knows that it will 
be seen by tens of thousands of people who will never see me in the 
flesh, the thing becomes annoying.” 

His opinion must be shared by all those who are thus pilloried, 
even if they think it politic to laugh and seem indifferent. 

It is “ the penalty of distinction,” the offenders reply. But why 
should distinction be weighted by a penalty, like the successful racer ? 
I believe that the world in general is the loser by this kind of per- 
secution ; for dislike to the vulgar ridicule which snarls at the heels 
of all eminence in this day, keeps aloof from the public arena men 
who would do honour to it, but whose strength of intellect is accom- 
panied by shyness, pride, and sensitive reserve. Some unwritten law 
should also render impossible those verbal libels which are continually 
published by persons cunning enough to keep to the windward side 
of law in the offensive matter which they write. This is again another 
penalty-weight laid on the back of the racer who has won; and it is 
precisely this kind of penalty from which an unwritten law, in the 
Press, and in the world, should protect such winners of the gold cups 
of life. Against libel, even of the grossest character, what can one do 
which is not more disagreeable than silently to “ grin and bear” it? 
The great preliminary cost; the extreme uncertainty and irritation 
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involved, the odious publicity necessarily incurred; the chatter, the 
comments, the cross-examination ; the insolence and the jeers of the 
counsel for the defence, are all punishments which fall upon the 
plaintiff. What consolation is it for them that he may perhaps be 
awarded a thousand pounds damages, though it is more probable that 
he will receive only a farthing, and be left to the enjoyment of paying 
his own costs? In either, in even the best, result, is the game worth 
its very costly candle? Is the injury made less an injury? Is the 
combat not in every sense most unjust and unequal, being less a 
combat indeed than an assassination by a bravo? To what can we 
ever look for any remedy of this except from the unwritten law. of 
opinion? But as the world is at present constituted it delights far 
too greatly in this garbage for it ever to rebuke the providers of it. 
Hogs do not rend the man who carries the swill-tub. 

The unwritten law of common honour should make such a book as 
that which was recently issued on Bismarck impossible, because those 
who would have the power of writing it would be above the tempta- 
tion of doing so. There may be a strong temptation to say what we 
know better than any other of one whose name is eminent. But I 
doubt whether we should yield to the temptation, even if we ourselves 
suffer in reputation by not doing so. But the book-makers of the 
world have no such excuse as this temptation offers; they are merely 
footmen who have listened with pricked ears whilst they waited at 
table on their masters, and, when their master is powerless to chastise, 
sell what they remember or invent. Even where it is not libellous, 
the sickening intrusion into private life which nowadays disgraces 
journalism must, to any temper of any refinement and reserve, be 
an offence irritating beyond endurance. There are flatteries and 
intrusions beside which censure is sweet and obloquy would be 
welcome. 

There is a great pathos in the fact that the greatest man of these 
last fifty years, the man of blood and iron, should, as soon as he lies 
in his coffin, be insulted by such a book as this. The hand in its steel 
gauntlet, which welded fragments into a nation, is powerless to defend 
its owner against betrayal and false witness. The vulgar, insatiable 
curiosity of the general world breeds such traitors as these makers of 
post-mortem recollections ; breeds them, nourishes them, recompenses 
them. There would be no supply if there were no demand. The 
general world has a greedy appetite for diseased food; as with its 
jaws it devours putrid game, decayed oysters, and the swollen livers 
of tortured geese, so it loves to devour with its frothy brain all that 
belittles, ridicules, dishonours, or betrays the few amongst it—the 
very few!—who are above it in mind, in will, in force, in fame. 
“Come, come!” they cry to the great man’s servants when the great 
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man lies dead ; “tell us, you who saw him in his hours of abandonment, 
tell us of all that can drag him down nearer to our level! Tell us of 
his varicocele, tell us of his dyspepsia, tell us of his caprices, tell us 
of his humours, tell us of his tears when his poisoned dog lay dying, 
—you saw them through the keyhole—tell us of his hasty words, 
his pettish foibles, his human mortal waywardness—you know so much 
about them, you who waited behind his chair and filled his tobacco- 
pouch—come, come, comfort us; his great shadow seems still to lie 
upon the earth and make us small and crawling insects crushed by 
his spurred boot—come, come, comfort us! Tell us, show us, make 
us happy belittling him; let us, the envious, the puny, the mean, 
rejoice, for you who cleaned his boot and held his bare foot in your 
hired hand, can tell us that he, the maker of emperors and of nations, 
he, the Mighty, had Achilles’ heel!” or there is an unwritten law, 
not of literature but of life, which decrees that the jealousy of the 
small soul for the great soul shall be cruel and deathless as Fate. 


OvIDA. 
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MARITIME EXPEDITIONS IN RELATION TO 
SEA-POWER. 


A avoration from the present Commander-in-Chief’s preface to 
Volume I. of the Wolseley series is well worth noting as an indirect 
allusion to the peculiar knowledge which all advanced students of the 
art of war should acquire. 

Lord Wolseley says: ‘“ All now recognise that the officer who has 
not studied war as an applied science, and who is ignorant of modern 
military history, is of little use beyond the rank of captain.” 

But the applied science, which underlies every ounce of our offen- 
sive power, is essentially that of the organisation and launching of 
some form of maritime expedition. We can, however, hardly expect 
history to repeat itself and to enable us to depend even on the admir- 
able model built up by Lord Wolseley in 1882, or to trust to 
unthreatened lines of communication. The history of that campaign, 
therefore, is to be read, so far as the question of sea-power is involved, 
for instruction in the selection and adaptation of troops for a decisive 
land campaign, directed along sea-lines, which were held throughout 
by the British in perfect security so far as the hostility of our enemies 
—the mutinous colonels—was concerned. 

Nor is it exactly necessary to apologise for treating in a short 
article so abstract and yet complex a subject. or the literature on 
the subject is extremely scarce and, so far as modern weapons are 
concerned, cannot be reckoned on for instruction or guidance. Thus, 
whatever we may read on the subject of our potentiality for landing 
formed Army Corps or lesser bodies on an enemy’s coast, one factor 
present in the past must be eliminated. This is the hard-and-fast line 
hitherto drawn between Army and Navy, because the combined tactics 
of fleets and armies are of necessity an essential feature of modern 
maritime expeditions. 

This suggests another question relating to the studies of officers 
preparing for the general staff. While holding in admiration all 
sound learning, wherever culled, I do believe that the strategic opera- 
tions in highly civilised countries, such as France and Germany, say 
tend to diminish the exploration of the littoral of far more likely 
objectives of British enterprise. We can have too much even of 
Von Moltke’s strategy, to the prejudice of more complex problems 
involving over-sea and distant expeditions. Our endeavour, therefore, 
should be to properly appreciate the hereditary tendency of the nation 
to covet parts of vantage, where the issues involved in the “ inter- 
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twining of land and water” can be best fought out by those holding 
the command of the sea. 

Consequently the combined tactics of fleets and armies form a very 
real and inexhaustible field of study for those likely to rise to the 
position of general commanding a foreign service force, and for all 
staff officers of whatever degree. The literature, however, on the 
subject is very scarce, while actual rehearsals would be very expensive. 

And whereas it is impolitic to deal even academically with the 
possibilities of descents on the littoral of friendly Powers, the Service 
writer in particular must deal in a very abstract manner with the 
matter in hand, while the history of past expeditions of a like nature 
is but a slight guide to the possible ventures of the present period. 

So, though our peculiar position as an insular Power now implies, 
and in times past has proved, the necessity for that form of mobilisation 
which should enable us to place an expeditionary force of all arms on 
an enemy’s coast, the data extant in the archives of the past are by 
no means entirely applicable to these days of powerful fleets and 
almost impregnable sea-defences ; for even the latest of all such enter- 
prises, the Japanese invasion of China, is hardly on all fours with the 
problematical descents, which our land and sea forces may be called 
upon to make, far from our primary base of operations, the dockyards 
and arsenals of Great Britain. 

Thus, if we go back to the days of the Crusaders, when perhaps 
sea-power was a term barely understood and totally undeveloped, 
Richard Coour de Lion and Philip Augustus were entirely unopposed 
en route, or,in other words, their lines of communication were un- 
threatened, while the same may be said of Napoleon’s descent on 
Egypt at the close of the last century. This last expedition, however, 
is worth noticing as to one point in particular, for the Turks enjoyed 
the enviable position of a peninsula well-adapted to first, second, and 
third lines, with flanks secured and well-manned, and so afford an 
object-lesson to all time of the culpable folly of neglecting the strategic 
situation of affairs, on which all tactics necessarily depend. On the 
other hand we find Wellington, at a later period, at Torres Vedras 
apprehending at a single glance the real key of the military situation, 
and adapting troops and guns to the defence of that historic réduit. 

Again, in 1854 several descents were made on the littoral of 
Russia by the Allied Forces, the first of which was in the Baltic. A 

sritish fleet sailed from Spithead, under the command of Sir Charles 
Napier, on the 12th March, and a French fleet from Brest, under 
Vice-Admiral Deschénes, on the 19th April. The Allied Fleets 
numbered 30 ships and 40 frigates, corvettes, &c. The admirals 
wished to attack the defences of Bomarsund, on one of the Aland 
Islands, but, after a reconnaissance, they found that it was necessary 
to have land forces, and, consequently, a force of 10,000 French 
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troops was despatched to Bomarsund, and the place was quickly 
reduced. In this case, again, lines of communication were practically 
unassailable. 

This teaches us two lessons: (1) The best strategic objective may 
very likely not be the nominal capital, but the strongest place of 
arms—such as Sebastopol proved to be—the destruction of which 
will probably prove to have the best moral effect; and (2), naval 
battles wi// not, and cannot, decide a campaign so long as the seat of 
Government of the enemy is undisturbed, and no foothold has been 
obtained on hostile territory, either mainland or a colony of import- 
ance, whence terms of peace may be proposed with some chance of 
success. 

Next we come to the famous expedition to the Crimea, which 
virtually began when 58,500 men and 200 guns, British, French, 
and Turkish, were landed near Eupatoria with considerable difficulty, 
though unopposed, on September 14th, 1854. Here again, no naval 
diversions on the Russian side hampered or obstructed the move- 
ments of the Allies, while the naval bases of British and French at 
Balaclava and Kamiesch respectively, acquired later on, were con- 
tinuously open and unobstructed for the passage of stores and rein- 
foreements. This famous campaign, however, rich as it was in 
stirring episodes and splendid instances of individual and collective 
heroism, and of gallant troop-leading, is chiefly instructive, so far as 
this article is concerned, in the negative sense of demonstrating how 
lacking was “ the brain of the Army” at home in capacity for organ- 
ising a force of some magnitude for service beyond the seas. For 
the Army of Britain in the Crimea triumphed in spite of, rather than 
by means of, the home Administration, though, undoubtedly, the 
bitter lesson of the Crimean campaign was taken to heart, and has 
provided us, in this our age, with a better system of over-sea war- 
fare. 

Then, in 1882, the revolt of the Egyptian colonels, headed by one 
Arabi Pacha, opened a campaign which, after long years of per- 
severing struggles, virtually ended only a few months ago on the battle- 
field of Omdurman. But here again, one can hardly find grounds 
for the assertion, that any protection of the lines of communication 
was required. The bombardment of the forts of Alexandria, skilfully 
managed as it was, is not to be regarded in the same light as a naval 
engagement fought out in order to cover the disembarkation of an 
expeditionary force of all arms. Prestige was at stake; the Navy 
was required to have “an innings,” and, over and above this, the 
attention of Arabi was to be diverted from the true line of attack, 
from quite another base, upon the doomed parapets and outworks of 


Tel-el-Kebir. 
But though the sea-lines, in this instance also, were absolutely 
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unthreatened, it is easy to deduce a lesson from the sequel to the 
bombardment of the forts, in the landing of naval units from the 
fleet to keep order, and temporarily hold the outer lines from the 
chance attack of a possible flying column. And the lesson is this: 
that it is unwise in the case of a sea-power of any sort to attempt 
any serious operations of war by land by means of the effective crews 
of the battleships of a fleet. It was only excusable in the case above 
quoted because no molestation seawards was possible; but until the 
neighbouring seas have been swept clear of an enemy, it is the worst 
policy in the world to deplete gun-decks to form the advanced guard 
of an expeditionary force, which should be organised from the nearest 
available strategic pivots in such a manner as to arrive in time to 
consolidate and complete the labours of the fleet. Later on, how- 
ever, it may incidentally be demonstrated, where, when, and how tactical 
units of the naval personnel may reasonably be called upon to fight 
on land within certain limits. 

Next comes the case of the Japanese invasion of China, after a 
series of successful naval actions; and even here I do not find an 
exact parallel to the form of warfare which we may be called upon, 
under certain circumstances, to wage by land and sea. The Japanese 
Army and Navy, carefully recast by European experts, were incom- 
parably superior to the land and sea forces of China, and followed 
out most successfully a plan of operations which, if checked here 
and there by the obstinate defensive tactics of the Chinese forces 
opposed to them, were much aided by the comparative nearness of 
their objective to their naval bases at home. Again, where ships 
were actually equal in fighting equipment—these cases were very rare 
indeed—the r/s-vira and efficiency of the Japanese far surpassed that 
of their unwieldly foe. The Japanese, therefore, had the advantage 
which superior mobility confers upon the attackers: they could 
localise and limit the operations of war by land and sea, while the 
Chinese commanders had but a small conception of an active defence, 
which is the very strongest form of war. However, this campaign, 
if space permitted, comes the nearest to emphasising the peculiar 
power of Great Britain—whose far-Eastern counterpart Japan is— 
to land an Army Corps, or move with surprising swiftness on an open 
littoral, imperfectly defended estuary, peninsula, promontory, or 
harbour. 

Next I come to the conditions which would generally guide a 
strategist in landing an expeditionary force of about 30,000 men, in 
the first instance, on an enemy’s coast. 

(1) This might be practicable in the case of an attack upon hostile 
colonies, after a decisive naval engagement, the troops being at hand 
or otherwise available by reason of the great distance of the enemy’s 
fleets from the zone of operations. This would be a coup de main. 
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(2) The case would hold good against a second-class Power, always 
providing that a second Army Corps was available for the purpose of 
emphasising the success of the preliminary venture, and of generally 
holding the base and providing for the lines of communication 
with the advanced force charged with the pacification of the country 
and the submission of the Government. 

(3) The third case might be that purely of a diversion, or to gain 
time for a more serious attempt, or to capture a point more or less 
connected tactically or strategically with the principal objective. 
Here, obviously, the strength of the detachment might range from 
that of a brigade to a complete Army Corps. 

(4) The fourth case might be illustrated by the hypothetical case 
of Denmark landing an Army Corps in North Germany in aid of 
some other Power, whose forces were engaging the principal attention 
of the Germans on one or more of her land frontiers. This was the 
exact case feared by Von Moltke in 1870, who, mindful of the robbery 
of Denmark in the matter of the Duchies, never dared to omit pro- 
vision for this eventuality long after all danger from the French fleet 
was past and over. 

And whether in alliance with other Powers or alone, the limits of a 
primary maritime expedition are pretty well defined for us by the 
strength of an Army Corps on a war footing, landed under cover of 
the guns of a fleet, with-a second and third corps in support and in 
reserve, on stations contiguous to the point of debarkation. 

But having assumed the power of the Navy to reduce an imperfectly 
defended harbour, estuary, or isolated promontory, it is more diffi- 
cult to lay down exact rules for the detailed execution of this, the 
most hazardous, operation of war. In the abstract, the following 
rules may be taken as guides to those charged with such expeditions 
on a large or small scale. 

(1) Deceive,the enemy as to the point of landing, which is easier 
to effect if the spot selected is an open section of coast, or by means 
of naval demonstrations against other likely spots. 

(2) Choose a spot where troops can be landed as far as possible in 
du/k, and where ships can anchor in smooth water. 

(3) By all means select at least one strong artillery position where 
guns can be massed, and where the art of the engineer can have full 
scope. 

(4) Select this primary artillery position with the special view of 
diverting the attention of local hostile troops from the landing 
point selected for the main body. This would result in echeloning 
the artillery to the exposed flank or flanks of the main body. 

5) Pay particular attention to the necessity of approximating the 
line of advance of the troops to that of a perpendicular to the general 
run of the coast-line, for that line has to be held fronfa//y at all costs. 
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(6) Provide for covering detachments to flank the main line of 
communications inland, which should, if possible, be embarked and 
landed separately and at different points. 

But the question has now to be argued as to the best contour of 
coast-line for such a surprise as is necessarily involved in the sort of 
expedition with which I am now dealing; and on the principle of 
salients forming the weak points of all fortified lines, I think it must 
be conceded that the choice of a poorly-defended promontory or small 
peninsula, with a contiguous re-entering bend or angle, would best 
serve the purpose in view. It might then be very possible for the 
attendant warships to approximate to a convergent fire from both 
sides of the promontory, or at least to command and sweep the re- 
entering angles or bays. 

But, very obviously, whether dealing with a colony or making a 
diversion on the coast-line of a Continental Power, a previous recon- 
naissance, both naval and military, must needs have prepared the 
way, and so I must here tabulate the methods by which this end 
would be best attained. 

The first and most obvious reconnaissance would, of course, be the 
study of the plans and maps of the coast-line in possession of the 
Intelligence Department of the War Office. 

Next would be the naval reconnaissance and soundings obtained by 
feelers sent out tentatively from the main body of the fleet, and in 
such numbers and so dispersed as to deceive the enemy as to the real 
point of attack. 

Thirdly, by means of a study of a// data obtained in time of peace 
relative to the scheme of mobilisation of the defenders. This, how- 
ever, will not mean much, as, obviously, if a section of coast-line is 
more or less indefensible or undefended, a civilised enemy will have 
made preparations for provisional field-works at strategic points, viz., 
eminences, defiles, rivers, junctions of trunk-roads, &c., and these 
preparations will appear on no maps accessible to the general public. 

Fourthly, by means of espionage, though information so obtained 
would, most probably, be collated anterior to the outbreak of war, the 
landing of spies being extremely difficult, and the purchased infor- 
mation of traitors so obtained of very questionable value. 

Then, approaching the question of the details of the landing, 
surely the artillery, with a moderate number of very highly equipped 
infantry, must be the first to disembark with a competent body of 
troops as working parties to “ break ground,” under the supervision 
of the commanding Royal Engineer entrusted with the duty of 
entrenching the guns. The mobile infantry then first landed would 
act as detached patrols with strong supports, and, guided as far as 
practicable by existing maps, would be pushed forward to the firs 
eminence or range of heights, which would tend to cover the deploy- 
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ment of the main body in rear. The battleships would push in as 
near as possible to support the movement of these troops, and patrols 
would seize the nearest telegraph lines and means of communication 
where possible. In the case of a diversion, or of two consecutive 
attacks on different points or sections of coast, it is not improbable 
that one or other may secure a footing before hostile troops have 
had time to concentrate, more especially if darkness and calm water 
have shrouded in mystery the movements of the invader. 

I have so far said nothing of the cavalry arm, and though it is of 
paramount importance to limit the period at sea of these troops as 
much as possible, on account of the risk of injury to the horses by 
confinement, want of exercise, and rough weather, it is more than 
useless to land the mass of cavalry until an adequate area of opera- 
tions has been secured for them. Thus, with the exception of the 
mounted patrols required as links between the different units en- 
gaged in constructing what I will term the First Parallel, I do not 
advocate the landing of cavalry until the full force of infantry has 
deployed into line or line of columns. 

Therefore, if any way practicable, and if the base of operations 
permits, the sea transit not being too long, I should withhold the 
embarkation of the cavalry until a firm foothold had been secured, or 
it might even be possible to land the cavalry at a totally different 
point or open harbour, and by carefully-timed arrangements to secure 
their junction with the main body under protection of a strong in- 
fantry flanking detachment. Necessarily, this would involve a great 
many considerations relative to the enemy’s movements and the local 
topography, which might or might not exist, and in any case would 
be exceedingly risky, though in the case of a diversion such risks 
must needs be run. 

But I have so far said nothing of the means of retreat, which, in 
the case of a diversion, may be, in the natural sequence of events, and 
in the case even of a serious descent must be provided for. Now I 
have assumed that no such action, as I have here dealt with, could by 
any possibility be attempted unless the sea lines were secure from 
anything more serious than the half-hearted attack of a demoralised 
hostile fleet. But in all cases some sort of réduwit, wherein to rally 
and cover the embarkation of the troops, is an absolute necessity. 
This, in a great measure, could be provided by the labour of the 
seamen and marines of the fleet, under the supreme control of the 
general in chief command. For, as surprise is of the essence of success 
in such expeditions as these, I see no chance of detaching any troops 
of the expeditionary force from the main body, except to hold the 
lines of communication. 

This task in the case of an undefended, or partly undefended, 
harbour or estuary, which has succumbed to an attack, would be quite 
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in keeping with the rd/e of the fleet. The outlet of the harbour or 
bay, or the First Parallel seawards in the case of a promontory or 
peninsula, should be held by the ships’ companies of the fleet, the 
ships themselves being advanced as close as possible to the works in 
question. 

But before proceeding further, it will be well to examine the 
situation from the other, the enemy’s, side of the hedge, and to 
discuss the precautions which would be adopted by a civilised Power 
with an extensive maritime frontier more or less open to attack from 
the sea. The following are some of the points, therefore, which, if 
more strictly relevant to the purely defensive tactics of the invaded, 
may tend to guide the ‘nrader in his dispositions for a descent. 

Ist. The defensive forces of the country will wot be distributed over 
wide areas, bu/— 

2nd. Will be concentrated on the approaches, lateral and otherwise, 
to those places of arms or arsenals which are vital to the defence of 
the State. 

drd. The sea approaches to such places will be closed by mine- 
fields and otherwise, with the exception of the “ friendly channels,” 
which, in all probability, will lie under the cross-fire, or convergent 
fire, of heavy ordnance. 

4th. Signal stations, telegraph lines, and mobile coastguards will 
probably form a complete system of inland communication. 

5th. Points of concentration for mobile columns will be arranged 
within easy marches of the coast-line. 

6th. Inaccessible or difficult sections of coast-line will be left prac- 
tically undefended, or merely under the observation of local patrols. 

Now, if these data are acted upon, the design of the invader 
will be to deliver the false attack on a fortified port or town in such 
force as to induce the idea of a veritable maritime descent on the 
coast. And though the forcing of the “‘ friendly channels,” if known, 
may prove an impossibility, it may not be impracticable to land some 
sort of force from the transports at a sheltered spot contiguous to the 
objective of the false attack or bombardment. Meanwhile, the inde- 
fatigable patrolling of the smaller vessels of war, gunboats, Xc., 
should have determined the time and place of the veritable descent. 
Agreeing in time, therefore, with the feint or feints, the advanced 
guard of artillery and of mobile infantry, as designated above, will 
make strenuous attempts to force a landing on the salient, beach, or 
harbour, whence a superior artillery fire may hope to overwhelm the 
hostile field force, lightly armed as to artillery and hastily directed 
upon the point of landing. And I think that I speak advisedly 
when I say “lightly armed” as compared with the invading force, 
for as the chief hope of the invader is to entrench a mass of artillery 
along a First Parallel or belt of country intersecting a promontory or 
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similar feature, the wisdom of the Commander-in-Chief of the expedi- 
tionary force will have provided for the transport of a considerable 
number of guns of position or siege guns, to intensify the fire of the 
field guns and horse artillery, together with quick-firing guns, which 
in such a defence of posts implied in a first foothold on hostile littoral 
are invaluable. 

But as the experience of the past is more instructive than any 
theories unsupported by facts, I propose to touch lightly on some of 
the details of famous expeditions undertaken by British commanders, 
which though, as stated above, practically unthreatened from the sea 
are well worth examination as based upon sound principles. These 
are : — 

lst. Sir John Moore’s advance into Spain from Lisbon and subse- 
quent famous retreat upon Corunna. 

2nd. The entrenchment of the British forces under Wellington 
within the lines of Torres Vedras. 

3rd. The invasion of the Crimea by the Allies in 1854. 

From all these expeditions lessons may be derived with reference 
to the form of warfare with which I am now dealing. It is needless 
to recapitulate the history of the period which prompted the advance 
of Sir John Moore from Lisbon to rendezvous with the 10,000 men 
under Sir David Baird at Salamanca. Owing to the evil reports of 
the Spanish roads, Sir John Moore had moved to the front on two 
lines—on one all the artillery and the cavalry (1,000 strong), and the 
main body again subdivided on two routes on a pvint of concentration 
well within the reach of the enemy. This of itself was an uncon- 
scious strategic error, for the commander relied upon the assumed 
covering of his lines of march by Spanish armies,-and in the provision 
of depéts of supplies for what were really his “ flying columns.” 

The result was that the scattered forces required twenty days to 
concentrate when the time came for the famous retreat to Corunna, 
which became inevitable on the advance of Napoleon on the capital, 
the ascertained dispersion of the Spanish armies, the advance of 
General Lefevre on Talavera, thus cutting Moore off from a retreat 
on Lisbon, and the reported movement of Marshal Soult towards 
Benevente, on the road to Galicia. And it is from the criticisms on 
the famous retrograde movement that we may derive some instruction 
in the matter of all maritime expeditions, which from their very nature 
may be often doomed to serve as mere blinds to an enemy destined to 
be attacked from several quarters. The principal criticisms, therefore, 
on Sir John Moore’s campaign may be set down as follows :— 

Ist. That he divided his army into three sections or columns. 

2nd. That he advanced against Soult with an inadequate force. 

3rd. That his retreat was precipitate and unnecessary. 

And to this it may be urged that the separate movement of General 
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Baird from Corunna was in reality the act of the Cabinet at home, 
while the advance of Moore is to be defended upon the same grounds; 
and over and above this, the reports of the British agents in the Penin- 
sula and of the Spanish generals were so highly coloured, that Sir John 
Moore was justified in relying upon the presence of Spanish forces 
covering his lines of advance, which supposition would also parry the 
objection that the well-nigh defenceless artillery arm on the move 
was not well protected by covering detachments. 

Then, in the third place, Napoleon’s advance was simply over- 
whelming, and combined with the convergence of the other forces 
mentioned above, made a retreat an absolute necessity. 

But in this connection it will be advisable to quote the Duke of 
Wellington’s opinions on this historic retreat :— 

“In Sir John Moore’s campaign I can see but one error: when he 
advanced to Sahagun he should have considered it a movement of 
retreat and sent officers to the rear to mark and prepare the halting- 
places of every brigade. But this opinion was formed after long 
experience of war, and especially of the peculiarities of a Spanish 
war, which must have been seen to be understood; finally, it is an 
opinion formed after the event.” 

Now, I am minded to lay great stress upon this opinion, as on 
every word uttered by that great master of the art of war, and I shall 
presently take occasion to point out how the great commander him- 
self took the lesson of Moore’s retreat to heart and applied it in the 
adaptation of the famous Lines of Torres Vedras. 

Into the details of the running fight, which, beginning with Moore’s 
daring counter-attack on Soult, ended with his heroic and romantic 
death at Corunna, it is unnecessary to enter, except to point the moral 
of making all sea defences of a sea-port reversible for the purpose of 
covering the re-embarkation of the invader, or forming a réduit—a 
tedious labour—which Moore’s engineers undertook when the army 
was in actual contact with an enemy flushed with success and inspired 
with that morale which is ever enhanced by the offensive battle. 
And here it may be well to add that Moore’s despatches and memo- 
randa amply prove that to the very hour of his death that great 
commander regarded his retreat on Corunna as but another step 
towards a change of base by means of sea transit to Cadiz, where the 
presence of his troops and the rapid re-arming of the Southern pro- 
vinees lent colour to the hope that from that quarter the advance 
against the French armies might yet be made effective. 

And here we deduce our lessons from what at the time was regarded 
by the fickle public at home as Moore’s disastrous retreat, though the 
mere fact that the expeditionary force fought a series of successful 
actions, and held the enemy at bay until the arrival of the fleet 
enabled the force fo embark in good order, together with other data 
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given above, should have awarded the gallant Moore the niche which 
his memory now occupies in history. 

First, then, the orders of the home Government caused Moore and 
Baird to divide their forces, which, 

Secondly, is no error in cases where a secondary maritime expedi- 
tion is merely launched to cause a diversion and where no point of con- 
centration is within reach of the enemy. 

Thirdly, the change of naval base from Lisbon to Corunna was the 
direct, but absolutely necessary, error of this faulty campaign, which 
began with cutting Moore adrift from Lisbon and ended in anchoring 
him in retreat to Vigo or Corunna. 

Fourthly, it resulted in a retreat on an wnxprepared réduit, and by 
a succession of echelon movements to the rear, which can only be 
properly executed if halting places and defensive lines have been 
prepared. 

Fifthly, the harbour of Corunna required a permanent, if passive, 
garrison. The fleet unthreatened from the sea could have provided 
for this, but the fleet was not there. And here I must point out that 
the covering fleet of a maritime expedition must be subordinated to 
military requirements. 

Briefly noticing certain points, which strike one in recalling the 
incidents of the Crimean campaign, we find Lord Raglan the prime 
mover in that reconnaissance which eventually decided the line of 
advance of the allied armies in the Crimea. The details of the land- 
ing are so fully chronicled in Kinglake’s volumes that it is barely 
necessary to summarise the points which strike the most superficial 
readers as indicative of the crude ideas prevailing at home in the 
early “ fifties ’ on the subject of over-sea or maritime expeditions. 

(1) The principal feature in the Crimean expedition was originally 
held to be the surprise of a great fortress. 

(2) The abandonment of this idea should have suggested a far 
more complete reconnaissance of the Crimea and a better adaptation 
of the troops and war matériel to a tedious advance by means of 
parallels. 

(3) No definite agreement between the naval and military com- 
manders was arrived at, as may be seen by a perusal of the Life of 
Lord Lyons, while it may be well to point out that the narrow limits 
of naval action in conjunction with land operations must necessarily 
point in future to the eventual subordination of the fleet to the neces- 
sities of the military forces of the Crown. 

On the other hand, the Lines of Torres Vedras impress one with a 
sense of the perfect conception of the situation which Wellington had, 
and which was the natural heritage of Moore’s successor. 

Briefly then, Wellington prepared a réduit with three lines of 
defence. 
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He utilised the worst troops for passive defence. 

He was intimately connected with the fleet. 

He preserved a mancouvring area in rear of the first line of 
defence, in order to facilitate deployment previous to an advance, and 
to cover a possible retreat on the shipping. 

He utilised a magnificent body of marines as the link between 
fleet and army, and as the stiffening element of the native levies. 

Finally, the great Duke taught us, by his recognition of the value 
of sea-power, that the opportunity of Great Britain lies, in war, in 
her capacity to prepare in secret those over-sea expeditions, which gain 
half their power by the suddenness of their setting forth, while the 
relative increase of the means of communication tc our hands in these 
days of scientific warfare should teach us the lesson of properly 
adapting the /d/e of a dominant Navy to the forlorn hope of a military 
force charged with the completion of a task which no Navy, however 
powerful, can compass without the swiftly following expeditionary 
force equipped for that special purpose, which has made our Army, 
small as it was and is, a terror in the past, and promises for the future 
just such a measure of success as a due recognition of the value of 
surprise action must needs imply. 

F. C. Orusny-Jonnson, 
Major R.M.L.I. 
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THE NEED TO BELIEVE: 


AN AGNOSTIC’S NOTES ON PROFESSOR WM. JAMES. 


a 


TueE need to believe. That is the title which, in my mind, I find 
I give to these subtle, brilliant, delicate, violent, and altogether 
delightful and intolerable essays of Professor William James. The 
“ will to believe,” he himself has entitled them and the main subject 
they treat of: as a lesser apologist, some years ago, had called a 
similar book the “ Wish to Believe.”” The wish, the will to believe— 
suggestive enough titles certainly. But, if I may paraphrase Faust’s 
commentary on St. John, in the beginning, before the wish, or the wi//, 
there was something else; in the beginning was the need. The need 
to believe—that is to say, a given mental constitution, typical like all 
others, whose spontaneous and inevitable tendencies have been re- 
inforeed by such portion of its surroundings as it found akin to 
itself. But, at that rate, what about truth—abstract truth? Surely 
we all of us want to get at that. Of course we all do, and each of us 
more than everyone else. But abstract truth has to be sought for by 
methods—to be sought for, moreover, in one direction or another; and 
these methods and this direction depend, in things spiritual more 
particularly, upon our intimate constitutional habits, and represent 
that need to believe, or not to believe, one sort of thing rather than 
another; the need which, as remarked, must come before the ish or 
the will, This is prejudging the question. Yes; but prejudging it 
equitably. For, while postulating on the part of Professor James a 
constitutional need to believe, of which his arguments are mere 
explanations and excuses, I admit from the first that a corresponding 
need not to believe (that is, not to believe the same as Professor James), 
and even a wi// not to believe, is at the bottom of the counter-argu- 
ments with which I shall endeavour to oppose him. Indeed, the 
whole small usefulness of the following notes depends, in my eyes, 
on their embodying a picture of the type of mind which does not need 
to believe, to set opposite Professor James’s incidentally drawn portrait 
of the mind that does need to believe; and this for the benefit of that 
unbiassed abstract reader who exists only in the average (and perhaps 
not even there), and for the better setting forth of what I hold to be 
a great and consolatory fact, to wit, that there are luckily a gteat 
variety of human types, and a good many ways of working out one’s 
spiritual welfare, of being saved in life, if not after death. 
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This being the case, and Professor James's arguments seeming to 
me only modernised versions of what has been alleged ever since 
the beginning of such controversies, I need make no excuses for the 
venerable staleness of my counter-arguments. For when, as in this 
particular case, it is a great Goliath of Science who comes forward 
with newly furbished weapons from the old orthodox armoury, it is 
no disgrace to the poor David of Ignorance to fill his sling, not with 
smooth pebbles from the brook, but with a handful of rusty ration. 
alistic shot. 


ai. 


There enters, according to Professor James’s title (and I am not, 
I hope, misunderstanding him in saying according also to Professor 
James’s ideas), something into belief besides the evidence and the 
logical process of which, according to old-fashioned notions, belief was 
exclusively composed. Or rather, belief is the outcome of something 
which our dogmatising fathers who believed exclusively in the intel- 
lect (because they denied that their adversaries had any) allowed only 
as an ingredient and factor of variation in error. A kindlier disposi- 
tion towards our opponents, and a more rigorous scrutiny of our 
own mental processes, has led us moderns to perceive that logical 
proof and ocular demonstration are not much more than negative 
powers, and that a stronger motor than they is needed to set agoing 
our lazy and much impeded conceptions. This is one of the great 
achievements of modern mental science; and its convincing elucida- 
tion is one of the finest successes of Professor James’s own splendid 
work in Psychology. 

Belief in the existence of anything is primarily set afoot by 
practical or emotional requirement; and it is only far, far on in 
intellectual development (and even there only pushed by pleasurable 
impulses to ransack facts or construct theories) that we meet with 
ideas, with beliefs, existing for their own sake and born solely of 
other ones. But primarily, as I said, we believe in a thing because 
we feel in some way that tends towards it: we set about looking for 
water not because certain aspects of the place afford an intellectual 
persuasion of its presence, but because we want to drink it; and the 
intellectual element of evidence and logic (disregarded so long as we 
are not thirsty) comes in only to direct or to check this incipient 
belief, this conception produced by desire. The psychological theory 
of belief was formulated centuries ago (though not by a philosopher), 
in the adage about wishes being horses. In the earlier stage belief 
is indistinguishable from expectation, and expectation (as we know 
from children’s proceedings about food and grown-up people’s views 
about the duties of others) is merely a conceptional wish, frequently not 
merely independent of reality, but absolutely hostile to it. This is 
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the first stage. The beggars of the old adage raise their foot into the 
stirrup, and up! but alas, no horses are there to bestride! The child 
eagerly bites into a sweet, delicious orange, and (forgive my vulgarity) 
spits out a very sour lemon. We all of us go to our neighbour 
clamouring for sympathy and assistance, and find that our neighbour 
takes a different view, and has his own affairs to look after. The result of 
such experience, of the beggar’s attempt to ride, isa modification of the 
belief which is a kind of desire into the more complex sort of belief 
which, as often as not, runs counter thereunto. The experience, 
being usually disagreeable, is supplemented or replaced, by what we 
call logic, which dispenses us from biting into fruit which may be 
sour, clamouring for sympathy which may be refused, and generally, 
like those beggars, getting a bad fall off imaginary horses. Experi- 
ence and logie, at any rate, modify our conceptions ; and such modified 
conceptions are what we mean when, in any scientific or practical 
way, we speak of Jeliet. Moreover, it is such belief as this upon which, 
from a wholesome fear of accidents, we usually try to base our actions. 
In this manner does impulse—the impulse, if we may call it so, of 
prudence—stimulate our lazy minds and, inducing us to modify our 
expectations by knowledge, counteract the previous impulse to believe 
in the existence of everything we want. 

Such is the platitudinous history of the formation of belief, in those 
practical matters where certainty is necessary and attainable. Now 
this alteration of expectation by actuality, this rude elimination of the 
element of mere personal desire out of what we call belief, does most 
conspicuously not take place in one of belief’s chief categories, and 
(by a curious coincidence) in the very category which has usurped the 
name without further qualifications. In matters religious and philo- 
sophical (which are so largely the same under different titles), wishes 
really do become horses ; at all events, every beggar contrives to enjoy a 
ride, whether on Pegasus or a stickhorse only he himself is left to judge. 
We are all of us, either individually or grouped into creeds and schools, 
allowed in such matters as God, the Soul, Immortality, and all the 
transcendant questions, to express our preferences and our require- 
ments as we should never dare express them in physics or chemistry, 
or the most rudimentary housewife’s science. It is no exaggeration 
to say that we could not boil an egg without a severe elimination of 
the personal element of consideration of wish and will, and needs of our 
nature—such as is never applied to religious and philosophical beliefs. 
This difference shows, as apologists have often remarked, that belief in 
things spiritual conforms to different rules from belief in things tempo- 
tal. And therein I agree completely. But if religious thought can thus 
dispense with the kind of certainty required even for the simplest 
practical affairs, this must surely be only because no practical decisions 
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are really based upon it; because it is not a means to an end, but an 
end, even like art, in itself. The persistence in all views on spiritual 
matters, of that element of desire, nay, of every individual and momen- 
tary feeling which has been eliminated from more material kinds of 
belief, shows that such views are useful not as a basis for action, but 
as an expression and embodiment of emotionel and constructive 
impulses inherent in what we may call the soul. Such a view is no 
disparagement to religion; if anything, the contrary. There are 
activities, surely, which, instead of merely stoking, so to speak, for the 
maintenance of themselves and of other activities, are advantageous 
to life by increasing and regulating its complexities ; nay, which per- 
haps constitute, in the eyes of a rational human being, life’s only 
worthy end and object. To despise such activities is the equivalent, 
on the psychologist’s part, of a certain kind of political economy, 
preaching abstinence from all the good which wealth can buy for the 
sake of increasing that wealth itself, which, apart from its use, can 
have no meaning. 

If, therefore, »/// can enter into belief, it is only, to my mind, as an 
expression of need, of the craving of this part of our constitution. 
And in so far as the needs of different men differ, and the needs of 
different historical periods and racial types differ still more, it is 
not surprising that while science and the practical applications thereof 
have tended to that ever greater unity which we associate with the 
notion of objective truth, the creation of the religious instinct, the 
expressions of the will not to ‘now, nor to sweceed, but to believe, have 
been as various as the product of the wsthetic faculties. 

If this sound disrespectful to religion in general, it is surely not 
disrespectful to the various forms of religious belief in particular ; it 
is, on the contrary, far more respectful to Roman Catholicism than 
the attitude of Protestants, to Calvinism than the attitude of Ritua- 
lists, to each and every honest and beautiful human creed than any 
other honest and beautiful human creed allows itself to be. I may 
claim even more for the attitude towards religions of the thorough- 
paced agnostic. For should there really exist, immanent and hidden 
in this world of phenomena, of humanly perceived and interpreted 
appearances, an Ens Realissimum in anyway resembling the creatures 
who worship and burn, turn about, the images they have made of him, 
if there be such an One—is it not justifiable to suppose that, having 
created such various moral soils and climates and germs, the unknown 
First Cause might love to watch the different growths of soul, and 
cherish the diversity of his spiritual garden ? 

3e this as it may, it would seem impossible for the individual con- 
science to cherish a personal divinity without virtually disregarding 
or breaking up the monotheistic idea. The total divinity of mono- 
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theism is born of conflicting desires, logical, moral, and emotional, and 
is as such utterly self-contradictory ; it exists most probably only in 
short and painful flashes of intellectual synthesis, from which each 
individual nature selects and magnifies those aspects which answer to 
its deepest individual wants. A logical God there no doubt is, a per- 
fectly consistent First Cause, in the thought of the metaphysician or 
theologian, untroubled by questions of sentiment or conduct. The . 
whole Bible, on the other hand (save Job) and every other manifesta- 
tion of Puritanism, past or present, testifies to the undisturbed subjective 
reign of a God of Righteousness, from whom all injustice, however 
logically demonstrable, has been passionately purged away. While, 
on the other hand, one of the most blessed sights in life are the 
glimpses we get of a Godhead, consubstantial with so many exquisite 
human hearts, in the perfection of whose goodness all evil, in reality 
or in dogma, is dissolved and neutralised away. But the total and 
definite divinity, monstrous in absurd and wicked contradictions, can 
never have been clearly discerned without horror, and has in the prac- 
tical exercise of every creed, been invariably broken up or hidden 
away. To say this is no disrespect, but quite the contrary, to the 
noble though discrepant instincts fortuitously meeting and clashing in 
what we have called religion. And, as regards, on the other hand, 
an objective primary Reality, let not anything I have said be con- 
strued into a grotesque judgment concerning the existence of such a 
One. If, as all philosophical progress unites in thinking, and as Kant 
has made it so easy for us all to grasp, if it is true that all that we 
know we can know only in the terms of our senses and our organic 
intellectual necessities, then must the Objective First Cause remain 
for ever hopelessly hidden from our knowledge and our imagination ; 
and the God, whatsoever he be, whom we worship, we hope for or deny, 
must be but an idol of our own making, an idol the more potent that 
he is a part of ourselves ; but an idol in judging of whose qualities 
and whose possibilities we are only judging our own thoughts, and 
desires, and dreams; and the Objective Real Cause might, had he 
qualities or form, rebuke us as the Spirit of the Earth did Faust :— 


* Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst, nicht Mir !”’ 


Professor James refuses to hear any such subjective divinities; he 
wills to believe in an objective and substantive Godhead. By con- 
structing an elaborate system of air-tight compartments filled with 
Freewill which are connected with, but not pressed upon, by sur- 
rounding causality, he has saved the unity of the Creator by sacrific- 
ing, very explicitly, the unity of Creation. And in so doing he 
erroneously imagines that he has attained the only morally endurable 
conception of the relations of man with what is not man. “If,” writes 
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Professor James of his opponent, the determinist, “if all he means 
is that the badness of some parts does not prevent his acceptance of 
a universe whose other parts give him satisfaction, I welcome him (it 
is always Professor James who speaks) as an ally. He (the deter- 
minist) has abandoned the notion of the «hole, which is the essence of 
deterministic monism, and views things as a pluralism, just as I do 
in this paper.” 

Not by any means, Professor James; I can, as a human being, 
take exception to any amount of things in the universe without in 
the least postulating a pluralism. The fact of various items being 
parts of the same whole, that is to say, being bound to act and react 
on one another, does not in the least imply that the action and re- 
action in question should be accompanied in any of them by the par- 
ticular condition of feeling called pleasure or approval. Indeed, since 
pleasure and disapproval do undoubtedly exist, one might deduce 
from their existence the very fact that various items do act and react 
upon one another; in other words that there is an unbroken chain of 
causation, a causal whole; whereas, if the universe were full of gaps 
in the sequence, approval and disapproval would necessarily be by so 
far diminished. There is, therefore, no pluralistic view implied in 
the recognition that one tiny piece of the great whole, the portion 
calling itself Wan, is so constituted, and constituted in virtue of the 
nature of the whole, as to feel, to judge the larger portion in which 
it is embedded, according to standards inevitably arising out of its 
special constitution and surroundings. In synthesising its piece of 
the universe according to its synthetic system, and dividing that 
piece of the universe into facts which delight and facts which revolt 
its special mode of being, mankind is so far from breaking up the 
total unity that its human synthesis and analysis, its repugnance and 
its preference, are themselves traceable to the action and reaction 
between itself and the adjacent parts, so to speak, of that whole; 
actions and reactions due, no doubt, in their turn to the actions and 
reactions of infinite other parts which are hidden from the faculties 
which the whole has given to that part of itself called mankind, and 
given thus limited and determined. 

The very essence of determinism is the belief that man’s likings 
and dislikings, nay, his modalities of perception and reasoning, are 
due to the causal chain of processes which have constituted him, which 
do constitute him man; man, and not horse, dog, or cat ; man, and not 
tree or stone; man, and not angel, demiurgos, or God; and that, so 
far as there is a difference in the determined constitution, in the 
determinating sequence, man’s likings and dislikings and feelings 
and thoughts are not shared by horse, dog, cat, tree, stone, angel, 
demiurgos, or God. 
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Or God. Taking up, therefore, the idol we all make and alter and 
endow with that name, I may say that only thorough-paced deter- 
minism can, it seems to me, really break that wretched solidarity 
between the First Cause, postulated by man’s reason, and the Prin- 
ciple of Good demanded by man’s heart. For, how can we ask of a 
First Cause, which our reason insists on as absolutely unconditioned 
(else it would not be First Cause at all) participation in the moral 
instincts and preferences which are involved in the very nature of 
man?’ And how, on the other hand, can we, because our reason 
insists on the existence of a bare First Cause, and on the existence, 
moreover, of infinite realities necessarily hidden from our faculties 
which perceive only what we call phenomena, why should we, how 
could we, silence those demands for justice, kindness, harmony, which 
are an inevitable part of our constitutions ? We cannot help judging 
the universe, we cannot help judging God, and finding both at fault. 
But, if we are reasonable, we cannot help at the same time recog- 
nising that the universe and the God we are judging are mere crea- 
tions of our own faculties; that good and evil as we conceive it, or 
even good and evil at all, are qualities which exist for certain only 
relatively to mankind; that it is only an exuberance of an activity 
better turned to the criticism of ourselves, which makes us criticise 
also the creations—perhaps the utterly gratuitous creations—of our 
own human mind, makes us rage at the ugliness of the picture of our 
painting, and sorrow at the cruelty of the idol we have wrought. 
As to the great Nealities, we cannot fall foul of them, since we 
cannot even conceive them. ‘This is the reconciliation between our 
reason and our desires, which can console such of us as admit the 
merely subjective nature of what our religious instincts, harmonious 
or discordant in their action, are for ever making us hope and believe. 

But the person who wills, or needs to believe, in an objective First 
Cause and in an objective intention in the universe (or in part of the 
universe), is liable to think that the morality of man receives its 
principal sanction from a similar morality on the part of God; to 
Professor James, it would seem, a disbelief in the second contradicts, 
or largely invalidates, a belief in the first. To me, on the contrary, it 
seems as if the recognition that we know only our own desires and 
fancies about the order of the universe, ought, rather, to make us give 
more implicit obedience to what is evidently the order, the necessity 
of man’s nature. We find no trace—Professor James is the first to 
admit it—no trace of morality in the proceedings of physical nature ; 
he might have added, that we find distinct traces of what would be 
immorality for us in the proceedings of our very near animal relatives. 
Vhat can this prove save that morality is a necessity, a law special to 
a and what stronger sanction can morality obtain than the fact 
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that it is specially necessary for us’ Suppose, by way of comparison, 
that we ask which is the more cogent reason for eating, or sleeping, 
or taking a walk, the fact that all our neighbours do as much, and 
that we are bound to them by similarity; or the fact that each of us, 
individually, cannot live comfortably without eating, or sleeping, or 
taking a walk? Surely the greater cogency is the nearer to ourselves, 
If it were otherwise, we should be bound to disregard the command, 
the necessity of our individual constitution, and imitate our neighbours 
not merely in the points in which there is unanimity of nature and 
interest, but also in the points in which there is discrepancy. Similarly 
between mankind and the universe. The moral imperative /s an 
imperative because man’s constitution and circumstances enforce it ; it 
is an order which cannot be disobeyed, because it comes from within. 
Would the sanction be greater if the imperative applied also to the 
universe beyond man, if the order came from without? Were such 
the case, and did the cogency of an imperative depend upon the 
number and the variety of the classes which obeyed it; did solidarity 
with the non-human universe instead of solidarity inside mankind, 
and, moreover, inside the human individual constitution, determine 
our actions—then we should be bound to set at defiance all our human 
instincts of righteousness merely because we recognised that the uni- 
verse, which is bigger than mankind, conformed to a standard which is 
not that of human rightdoing at all. So far as we can see, there is 
a different right and wrong, or perhaps no right and wrong at all, 
outside the human being and human society. Certain philosophers, 
and particularly certain mystics, have seen this plainly, and settled the 
question in a strictly logical manner. Our moral instincts, they have 
justly perceived, although necessary to us and to this earthly exist- 
ence, need have no use in an existence carried on on different lines. 
These instincts may therefore be merely temporary ; and, our spiritual 
essence once freed from bodily and social requirements, it is conceiv- 
able that we may shed such narrowing and distorting prejudices, and 
get to like those arrangements of the universe which we now call er’, 
quite as well as the others which we now call good ; or rather, we may 
give up such earthly provincialisms as approval and disapproval, and 
sit quite happily at the First Cause’s right hand, perfectly satisfied with 
the mere knowledge of the chain of causality. 

This is exceedingly logical. But it is not moral. Our instincts for 
good somehow refuse to be satisfied with the assurance that they are 
temporary and necessary hallucinations, and accordingly we find that 
such a solution of the great riddle does not commend itself to Pro- 
fessor James any more than to that wholesome and practical, if rather 
rough and ready, moralist, the Church, which has never omitted te 
burn the persons, or at least the books, of those who advanced th 
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particular justification of God’s ways to man. The Church and 
Professor James have felt very strongly that life would be unendurable 
without a maximum of moral feeling on man’s part; and that such a 
maximum requires that man should blindly strive and cry out for 
morality, eternally and everywhere. Besides, a divinity is wanted, 
not merely to satisfy the logical and the emotional wants of mankind, 
but also, and in the eyes of Professor James certainly, and of the 
Church probably, to sanction, to enforce, morality. 

Hence another argument. No longer that we are mistaken in 
making such a fuss about good and evil, but rather, that the very 
fuss we make will, in some sort, oblige the First Cause to reveal how 
very, very much more good there is in the universe than we ever 
guessed. This argument is, like all the other arguments (and my 
counter-arguments), as old as the hills. But Professor James has 
contrived to put it into a form most modern and most scientific, alas ! 
although to my mind not very cogent. Since, of all devices for 
putting me in conceit with a First Cause, the one least likely is that 
of representing the First Cause as a Vivisector. For it is upon the de- 
scription of the agonies and the terror of a poor dog in the process, as 
Professor James consolingly puts it, of “ performing a function incal- 
culably higher than that which prosperous canine life admits of,” 
that is based the argument in question: if mankind could only under- 
stand as much more of the universe and the purposes of the Creator as 
the physiologist’s assistant understands of the uses of vivisection than 
the vivisected dog, then surely mankind might be expected (as the dog 
would be) to “ religiously acquiesce ” in being, so to speak, vivisected 
by the divinity. This argument has seen so much service in various 
theological forms, that it must evidently afford satisfaction to a large 
number of persons with a will to believe sufficient to overcome certain 
repugnances. But there are other persons to whom vivisection, even 
of dogs, is not a subject for “religious acquiescence ;” to whom the 
very wickedest imaginable act would be to hide from the creature thus 
inmmolated any reason which might justify, any good which might 
counterbalance, its unmitigated anguish. For if there are minds so 
constituted as to require deism for their moral well-being, even deism 
garnished with such analogies, there are certainly many others (and 
perhaps even among really pious believers) who either break loose 
from any deistic creed, as from a species of Moloch worship, or remain 
within its pale, suffering frightful doubts or stultifying their reason, 
merely because they have got enslaved to the logical demand for some 
original cause of all things. Why has Omnipotence allowed us to 
develop moral instincts which necessarily condemn some of Omni- 
potence’s conspicuous proceedings? Why given us reason enough 
to see only the evil, and withheld the extra amount which would have 
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revealed the eventual good? Surely one-half of religiously-con- 
stituted men and women have suffered from this thought, whether 
expressed in symbols of original sin and redemption through innocent 
blood, or awakened quite unmetaphorically by the individual cruelties 
of Fate. For there are worse things to think of than even the 
Brockton murderer (to whom Professor James perhaps unnecessarily 
introduces us), and which stick more in one’s throat, mine at least, 
than any human act of meanness and brutality. Cast your eye over the 
circle of your own acquaintance and you will understand what I mean: 
cases where two creatures are separated by death at the moment ofa 
tardy, sighed-for union ; worse, cases where a creature, who has never 
had any gladness in life, sees its poor little candle of happiness snuffed 
out in a few months, or weeks, with the life of a wife or husband ; 
cases where we are abashed at the bare thought of offering condolence, 
and which exist at every moment and in every street. Is the thought 
of such things as these made more supportable by the belief that the 
Creator might have made them seem less bad if only he had cared ? 

To such of us as feel in this manner, a universe whence the First 
Cause has been banished, like the gods of Lucretius, seems a thing 
too good to be true. And some of us, assuredly, have felt a new 
lease of moral life accompanying the gradual or sudden recognition 
that all we know of good and of evil is confined to man ; that we are 
spiritually akin only to our own kind; and that the ambiguous 
divinity, who has tortured us with good instincts and evil examples, 
is but a Frankenstein’s Monster of our own making. 


III. 


But to those who have suffered from them, such thoughts are too 
painful almost to bear recalling ; the recollection thereof, like that of 
Dante’s forest, renews the horror. 

So let us turn to the more human side of this controversy, which, 
viewed in a kindly spirit, is not without its pleasant humours. For 
on few occasions does the ingenuous self-importance of mankind show 
out more than when mankind sets about making its graven inrages. 
The practical activities of life, and the scientific ones, are hampered 
by material facts and intellectual necessities often foreign to the 
individual ; and even artistic creation, one of man’s freest activities, 
is, after all, limited by questions of school and fashion, of teachers 
and of public. But each individual is working for himself solely and 
solitarily, expressing only his own wants and likings, when busy 


about the idol labelled God. | 


Talk of monotheism, forsooth! ‘Why there are as many gods as 
there are believers, and even more, for each believer may make 
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himself a whole Olympus full in a lifetime, each god, of course, 
being, turn about, the true one. Take, for instance, the matter of 
liking and disliking, or rather of disliking, for in most people per- 
sonality shows more in that. We all of us proceed on the assump- 
tion that God cannot like what we dislike, nor dislike what we like; 
and if we all agree that he cannot possibly like evil, it is simply 
because evil admits of as many specifications as there are persons to 
do the specifying. I personally cannot believe that God can like 
vivisection ; but Professor James, as we have seen, has compared God 
to a person engaged in that pursuit; on the other hand, it is plain 
that Profesor James thinks that God cannot bear people who think 
like M. Renan, who, in his turn (as regards charm and indulgence 
rightly) perhaps surmised that God thought very much like himself. 
Meanwhile Mr. Ruskin, not without show of reason, thought God 
could not possibly like St. Peters; Galileo, a religious savant, that God 
could not like the Ptolemaic system ; Origen, and other early Christians 
catalogued in Flaubert’s Temptations of St. Anthony, that God could 
not possibly like sex; some other early Christians (and later trans- 
cendental philosophers) that God could still less possibly like a 
material universe. And meanwhile, among these conflicting state- 
ments, the one thing at all demonstrably certain is the existence of 
St. Peters, the Ptolemaic system, sex, the material universe, and all 
the rest; and the one thing logically presumable is that since they do 
exist, the cause of all existence must have been somehow mixed up in 
their existing. . . . 

I have said that people’s religious views are even more determined 
(for I am fatally incapable of believing in a free mill to believe) by 
their dislikings than by their likings. Dislike is a stronger feeling, 
as a rule, than liking; it is also one which suffers much more from 
need of sympathy (since the thing you like is in a way company), 
and, therefore, cries out for someone to share it. Moreover, there 
may be a degree of truth in the statement of certain pessimistic phi- 
losophers, that owing to some mysterious internal arrangement, 
mental or bodily, dislike—or as some people call it, disapproval, repro- 
bation—gives a maximum of activity with a minimum of work, in 
other words, pleasure; gives you a sort of comfortable feeling of some- 
thing to push against, and generally enlarges the happy flow of the 
vital spirits. I do not wish to be responsible for this notion ; per- 
sonally I am always trying to believe that I do not like disliking, and 
even if my practice bear it out, I feel I—well, I am bound to use the 
word—I dislike the theory of the pleasantness of disliking. Let me 
therefore appeal to the authority of Professor James, and thereby also 
end this digression on what we expect from our graven images, by 
resorting to what Professor James apparently expects from the one 
which he worships :— 
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“When,” . . . he writes, “ we believe that a God is there, and 
that he is one of the claimants . . . the strenuous mood awakens at 
the sound. It saith among the trumpets ha! ha! it smelleth the 
battle afar off; the thunder of the captains and the shouting. Its 
blood is up; and cruelty to lesser claims, so far from being a deterrent 
element, does but add to the stern joy with which it leaps to answer to 
the greater.” 

This is tremendous; and the passage I have italicised inspires me 
with fear of what may, some day, befall certain persons mentioned 
in previous pages of the volume. I feel reassured, however, on 
reflecting that M. Renan and Professor Clifford, and especially Hegel, 
are safely gathered to their fathers; that there are neither Alexan- 
drian libraries to burn nor witches (or, rather, the latter would be 
salaried as mediums); and that Jacobin clubs, if they arise nowa- 
days, are sure to guillotine at once so great a man of science as 
Professor James at the instigation of some nostrum-dealing Marat. 

The God in whom Professor James wil/s to believe himself, and also 
wills that his neighbours should do alike, is, as the above quotation 
has suggested to the reader, essentially a man of war. Now it is no 
good, even for a divinity, to be a man of war in time of peace. 
Peace, therefore, is not at all what Professor James looks forward to 
(indeed, he more than once symbolises it as a tea-table presided over 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer), but rather a universe which shall be a 
happy hunting-ground for good and active men, presided over by a 
good and active God, with a certain amount of wickedness and misery 
preserved in it on purpose. And here is really Professor James’s solu- 
tion, not so much reasoned and explicit, but constitutional and im- 
plied, of the existence of evil. It becomes good as a necessary con- 
dition of the exercise of goodness. “Not the absence of vice,” he 
exclaims, “ but Vice there, and Virtue holding it by the throat, seems 
the ideal human state ;”’ and this being the case, it becomes piain that 
a perfectly good omnipotence could not have created mankind less 
sinful than it is. Indeed, all possible objections are forestalled by 
this conclusive view. For should one object, that holding anything 
by the throat is but a low-class employment for Virtue, and that 
pleasure in cruelty to lesser claims smacks of our childish desire to 
be the detective who may lie and cheat in order to circumvent cheats 
and liars, or even of our ancestors’ taste for fine avengers d /a Titus 
Andronicus ; should one suggest that a more amiable ideal was set 
before us by Jesus Christ, a very little reflection would convince one 
that this was futile; that too much amiability would weaken the 
moral muscle, and that in the ideal state the breed of villains, as in 
hunting counties the breed of foxes, must be considered as sacred. 

So much for Evil in the form of Vice. Professor James goes further 
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in his justification of the First Cause. If vice is required for the 
sake of keeping mankind actively virtuous, a certain amount of 
misery is quite as necessary to enable mankind to feel happiness. 
For— 

“Regarded as a stable finality, every outward good (and Professor 
James, by specifying ‘nnocence, also adds every inner grace) becomes 
a mere weariness to the flesh. It must be menaced, be occasionally 
lost, for its goodness to be fully felt as such. Nay, more than occa- 
sionally lost. No one knows the worth of innocence till he knows 
it is gone for ever.” And so on. 

That is conclusive. But if, therefore, this is the best of all possible 
universes, and its being bad, is just a part of its goodness, why then 
there is no problem of evil at all, and there was no need for a vri// to 
believe in Chance, in Free Will, in ultimate justice on the human 
pattern, and in the divinity being a kindly vivisector. The best of 
all possible First Causes must evidently have created the best of all 
possible universes; and we might, without more ado, have rested in 
the wisdom of Dr. Pangloss. 


IV. 

But that same immortal handbook of philosophy contains another 
saying which suits me and those who will not to believe, better; a 
saying less cosmic, no doubt, but easier to understand and act upon. 
“Tous les événements sont enchainés dans le meilleur des mondes 
possible ; car enfin, si vous n’aviez pas été chassé d’un beau chateau 
a grands coups de pied, etc., ete. . . . Cela est bien dit, répondit 
Candide; mais i/ faut cultiver notre jardin.” 

Now, in the first place, it seems to me that the Panglossian theology, 
where he has adopted it, has betrayed Professor James into a state- 
ment which is damaging to the fruitful garden of human nature ; when, 
in order to explain away the presence of misery in the world, he has 
insisted that without it we should cease to perceive happiness. But I 
have studied modern psychology in the splendid work of quite a 
different Professor, William James (also of Harvard however, and 
who has collaborated in all the finest part of the present volume with 
his namesake), and can therefore state theoretically (what for the rest 
I should have always expected) that no one believes any longer in the 
old notions of necessary relativity between items of cognition ; and 
that hot is hot, smooth is smooth, pleasant is pleasant, owing to direct 
relations between outer objects and ourselves, and would be so if cold, 
and rough, and disagreeable had remained in mente dei. And thus 
the normal human being requires no set-off to happiness, since he is 
so compounded that the mere ordinary variations in himself and his 
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surroundings afford the variety necessary for conscious happiness. 
Hunger and satisfaction, sleep and waking, exercise and rest, alternate 
with each other in a rhythm of change and repetition requiring no 
stimulus of starvation or insomnia or enn ; even as the never-ending 
alternatives of day and night, seasons and places, the never-ending 
changefulness of charm in material beauty and in the things of the 
intellect and the sentiment, require no irrelevance of hideousness, or 
wickedness, or unintelligibility (though such is furnished us in plenty!) 
to make us keenly enjoy them. Nay, health itself, which seems a 
relative conception, is a very positive reality, letting us know its 
presence by the joyousness and energy in which the very thought of 
disease is utterly forgotten. The powers of the universe have indeed, 
alas, given mankind hard things to suffer; but let us do them justice: 
they have not made that suffering a condition of happiness, like 
Professor James’s Creator (and Created ?) of restless and //asés mortals, 

Thus much of the little garden which the experienced hero of 
Voltaire urged us to cultivate : the garden of strictly human capacities, 
human morality, human logic, human sense of beauty and fitness, all 
bounded by the faculties of man; nay, perhaps all contained within 
man’s limited faculties, and created by them: for who can tell what 
wilderness of Realities may lie beyond, of wilderness or even of 
no being? I do not mean by this that we should check the passionate 
desire and speculation about that beyond. Indeed, the mirages which 
mankind sees beyond the flaming bounds of space and time are, in my 
opinion, as much an integral part of the human enclosure whence they 
are projected as the images thrown out by a magic lantern belong in 
reality to the room where they seem not to be, rather than to the stage 
across which they appear to move. Nay, among the things in this 
garden, wherein we are thus fatally enclosed, let us cherish as among 
the choicest some of these same fata morgana sights which it projects 
on to the inane beyond. Our ideas of an order of the universe, when 
such ideas are the result of mankind’s wish for harmony and justice, 
are, after all, a kind of reality, a reality to the faculties that produce 
them ; and the divine figures, radiant in triumph, or ineffably touching 
in sorrow, who have heightened the joy and softened the suffering of 
the ages that are gone, have not only been the finest realities to those 
who believed in their objective existence, but ought, were we modest 
and wise, to remain among the most real existences for the feeling 
of those who, like me, believe them to be but subjective creations. 
And in the falling to pieces of the old creeds, and the extrication 
therefrom of the various possible modes of conceiving a union of the 
spirit of man with the universe, Professor James has surely forgotten 
the best. He dismisses as immoral such union as consists of a mere 
knowledge of God by his ways, and decides in favour of a union with 
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God by co-operation with his intentions, by the conforming of our 
action to his wish. 

But besides these modes of unification, there remains another, 
which can be traced in the sentiment, if not in the dogma, of most of 
the creeds of the past, and in the instincts of many agnostics of the 
present, in the utterances of all great poets, believing or unbelieving, 
in the forefront of whom, with his hymn to the Sun, stands Francis 
of Assisi. I am speaking of the unification by love. By love, not 
as submission, but as enjoyment. There is a stage of consciouness 
which Professor James apparently omits in his list, or confuses with 
one of the other stages: the stage, not of perception, nor of cognition, 
nor of volition, but of a consummation which seems the result, and 
teleologically speaking, the rational end of the never-ceasing flux of 
action from without and reaction from within. One may say of it, 
with Goethe’s Chorus Mysticus, “ hier wirds Ereigniss,”’ but it is the 
attainable, not the “ unzuliingliche ”—which is accomplished. Sensi- 
tiveness, cognition, volition, action, is there not in this incessant 
circling chain an omitted link called satisfaction? For satisfaction, 
to which all human states tend (however balked in so doing), is in its 
turn the great replenisher of the various activities which subserve it. 
Can we grasp the universe, make it ours, assimilate as much of it as 
possible, in a fashion more complete than when we enjoy the universe, 
love it, make use of the universe joyfully? Nay, is it not this state of 
consummation, of satisfaction, of identification of man’s wants and 
nature’s possibilities, the only state in which the old problem of evil 
is solved, is banished and forgotten ? 

Not all that we know of the universe and the universe’s ways cun- 
duces to this. Far from it. But what do cognition, volition, action 
strive after save diminishing to the utmost our occasion of coming in 
contact with such of the ways of the universe as offend us? Perception, 
thought, decision, are all of them combined in an effort, which becomes 
ceaselessly more complex, to avoid pain and obtain pleasure, to forego 
the smaller pleasure for the sake of the larger, to avoid the greater 
pain by taking counsel of the smaller. All these activities tend, as I 
have said, to a state of harmony with our surroundings, a state of 
appreciation, of love of the happiness we feel. And this state 
is just the one in which it becomes easiest to believe that what we 
call Evil may be merely what is unsuitable to us, and what, once 
eliminated from our neighbourhood, may find some proper sphere 
elsewhere, and become good to organisms different from ours. It is 
this kind of religious feeling which, in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, gave birth to art, man’s one successful attempt to extract 
only good from the universe. And it is, very likely, in the short 
spells of such feeling that mankind has recovered strength sufficient 
to endure, to hope, and to strive. 
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This also is a matter of individual constitution and habit. Those 
who require such a way of looking at life, inevitably «wi// to believe in 
its possibility, and thereby realise it; for in matters of feeling, even 
if in no others, wishes are really horses and we all may ride. 

And herewith I return to my starting point, to wit, that the use 
of such speculations as these of Professor James’s, and the use, I 
trust also, of my answers thereto, is mainly to make us acquainted 
with various and equally desirable types of mind, each with its uses 
and drawbacks. 

Is it possible for these different types of mind ever fully to under- 
stand the nature, the habits of each other? Will it be possible, for 
instance, for Professor James to realise that the writer of these notes 
is one of his warmest admirers’ And is it then possible for me, 
while marshalling my counter arguments, to remember the hundred 
points of agreement, the hundred luminous suggestions with which 
Professor James’s essays have delighted me 

Alas, perhaps not. Of all things in the world, thorough percep- 
tion of one’s neighbour’s existence is, on the whole, the most difficult. 
But in proportion to the difficulty should be the effort. Particularly 
on the part of those who, like myself, «i// fo believe that man’s highest 
work is the realisation of a human ideal ; and that the only Godhead 
which can make binding laws for man, is the divinity consubstantiate 
with his best self, and shaped in the glorified image of those he 
loves most. 

Vernon Ler. 
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Ir an explorer had left the civilised world, in 1857, for the deserts of 
Africa, and, losing all contact with his kind for a few years, had 
suddenly returned in the beginning of 1861, he would have found 
European polities much changed; and no change would have been 
stranger to him than the decrease in the position of the Emperor 
of France. No revolution had occurred in that country during 
the lapse of time, nor even the slightest disturbance, and the Empire 
ought to have been stronger, if only because it had lasted so 
long. The personal power of the Emperor was still apparently 
undiminished, for only the year before, under the influence of the 
great Cobden, he had—suddenly, and with characteristically scenic 
effect —imposed on the nation a radical change in the system of political 
economy which it had pursued since the days of Colbert and Louis XIV. 
In spite of his boldness in substituting Free Trade doctrines for the 
traditional economics; in spite of the grievances of the industrial leaders, 
who complained that their interests were attacked, and (with somewhat 
more justice) that they had not been consulted, nor so much as warned, 
the Anglo-French Commercial Conventions of the 12th of October and 
16th of November, 1860, had continued, in the interests of Free 
Trade, the Treaty of the previous January. About the same time the 
Emperor had issued a very important Decree (24th of November, 1860), 
by which, on his own authority, he granted to the legislative body 
certain of the prerogatives of the lower House under Constitutional 
Monarchy, which they had desired without daring to demand : among 
other privileges the right of public discussion, the right to move an 
address in reply to the speech from the throne, and in so doing to discuss 
freely the policy of the sovereign. If the Treaty of Commerce argued 
considerable audacity, the Decree implied a noble confidence in the 
future of the dynasty, for it restored one of the essential principles of 
the parliamentarism abolished by the cowp d'état in 1851. Events 
abroad by no means pointed to any weakening of the power of France. 
On the contrary, the laurels gathered at Magenta and Solferino were 
still fresh, and the brilliant victory of Palikao had just carried the 
prestige of the French name to the farthest confines of Asia.‘ The 

(1) It should be added that, owing to the ill-timed leniency of Baron Gros, the French 
Plenipotentiary, the fruits of this victory were almost lost to us; and it was through 
the energy of Lord Elgin that China was induced to treat with us, and the Anglo- 


French expedition was saved from a miserable diplomatic failure after all the military 
success won by the allied forces. 
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frontiers of the Empire had been extended by the ceding of Savoy 
and the Province of Nice. This notable enlargement of territory, 
justified by the geographical position of Nice, and the fact that 
Frenchmen and Savoyards spoke a common language, sanctioned, as it 
was, too, by the mainly-approving vote of the populations annexed, had 
the further advantage of abolishing one of the clauses in the Treaties of 
1815, whose unpopularity had long been a burden to Royalist France. 

In those circumstances Napoleon III. might have been expected to 
have grown by every cubit that glory and stability can add to the moral 
stature of a sovereign. He had done nothing of the kind; in the 
eyes of subjects and strangers alike his figure was diminished to such a 
degree as almost to deserve the insulting nickname that Victor Hugo 
bestowed on him in a celebrated pamphlet. If he had not yet become 
Napoleon the Little, he was in a fair way to achieve the title. 

By this time the fate of the Franco-Italian enterprise was well 
known in France and abroad, with all the inconsequent proceedings 
that attended it. It was known how, as early as 1857, without the 
knowledge of his Ministers or diplomats—he was always trying 
to steal a march on them—Napoleon III. had summoned Cavour 
to meet him at Plombiéres, and in the greatest secrecy had, with 
his help, combined a mysterious conspiracy against the peace of 
Europe. It had been seen how, a few months later on, the day 
after Orsini’s attempt at assassination (January, 1858), the French 
Emperor abandoned himself to a perfect frenzy of repression, and laid 
on his subjects the yoke of that abominable “ /oi de sureté générale,” 
which was nothing but a law of suspicion, leading to the arbitrary 
arrest of two thousand citizens and the transportation, without trial, 
of three hundred. Then, all at once, this singular Sovereign took a 
fancy to his would-be assassin. He made much of him; he found a 
home for his lucubrations in the hospitable columns of the Moniteur ; 
in short, transformed him into a martyr of Italian independence. Then 
twelve months had passed in growing disquiet. Europe and France, 
moved by the same desire for peace, began to collect and annotate the 
vague words that fell from the mouth of the Imperial Sphinx. One 
phrase alone seemed clear, and that was an indiscreet one. On the lst 
of January, 1859; when receiving the diplomatic corps at the Tuileries, 
he had explained himself to the Austrian Ambassador in terms 
which implied an approaching rupture. But nothing was ready. If 
at that moment Austria had declared war against Piedmont, Victor 
Emmanuel would no doubt have been defeated before the French 
battalions could have come to his aid. "What did the Emperor mean, 
then? On the day following this incident he had disguised its 
significance, and had tried to wipe out the traces of it. But the general 
uneasiness persisted, and England pressed all her good-will into 
the service of peace. With indefatigable patience and perseverance 
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Lord Cowley had hastened from Vienna to Paris, from Paris to Turin, 
only to be perpetually checked by the increasingly enigmatic utter- 
ances of Napoleon. The Emperor was like a man who has been 
hypnotised, whose will has yielded to the stronger will of the hypno- 
tiser. In this instance the hypnotiser was Cavour. Nothing could turn 
the Emperor: neither the courageous opposition of Comte Waleski, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, nor yet the unpopularity of the 

war. M. Pinard, one of the highest functionaries in the land, observed, 
in a secret dispatch, that the partisans of that war were to be found 
only in those centres where people were plotting against the Empire. 
When, wearied out by the prolonged tension, Austria finally pre- 
cipitated events by demanding from Piedmont a disarmament which 
it would have been perfectly easy for Napoleon, at that time, to insist 
on, war was simultaneously proclaimed at Paris and at Turin; and 
the Emperor set out, after having solemnly announced to his people 
that he was going to emancipate Italy “as far as the Adriatic.” 

In spite of delays favourable to elaborate preparations, the result 
did not reflect much credit on either the Imperial commissariat or the 
Imperial Staff. The troops were fitted out and embarked in disorder ; 
and lands'‘made glorious by memories of the splendid campaigns of the 
First Napoleon became the field for a pitiable and almost infantile strat- 
egy. The victory was owing, not to the wise calculations of the generals, 
but to the valour and the spirit of the soldiers. Yet it was won, and 
Northern Italy could look forward to the realisation of the delightful 
prospect held out by Napoleon I1I.—* liberty as far as the Adriatic ”— 
when a catastrophe befell suddenly, a bolt from the blue. Without any 
consultation with Victor Emmanuel, without any notice whatever of 
his intentions, Napoleon had made his peace with Francis Joseph of 
Austria, and, giving up his career of conquest, had made for Paris. 
Milan, actually liberated, received him with enthusiasm; but Turin 
watched his going with the silence of just reproach. For the promise 
was left unfulfilled; the Adriatic had not been reached; Venice and 
Venetia were to remain in the hands of Austria. 

But something still more extraordinary was to follow. The treaty 
of Villafranca required the restoration of the Duke of Modena and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, whose subjects (with the help, as it 
happened, of secret agents from Piedmont) had taken advantage of the 
war to dethrone them and drive them from their dominions. Now, 
a month after Napoleon’s return to France, Tuscany had petitioned 
to be annexed to Piedmont (20th of August, 1859), and Modena and 
Parma had followed suit. Then it was the turn of Romagna, which, 
up till then, had formed part of the Papal States. In time the pro- 
visional governments created in these four states were strengthened. 
They had placed the police, the administration, all the machinery of 
authority, in the hands of the friends of Piedmont, and among them- 
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selves they constituted a military league, with a Piedmontese General 
at its head. Then they proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King, and he 
was not prepared to refuse the title. In two months the union was 
formed, to Europe’s amazement and Austria’s intense disgust. France 
had not interfered. But, as if to emphasize the ineptitude of his 
behaviour, Napoleon III., in certain private interviews, which soon 
became public, had made a series of concessions, each more sweeping 
than the last, which did considerable damage to his own dignity and 
good fame. As these concesions had all come a little too late, the 
Italians gave him no thanks for them, and there remained nothing 
but the spectacle of open slight done to the most sacred principles of 
public law. And it was not only public law that suffered, but the 
private honour of the sovereign who had broken all his promises one 
after another. When he entered on the war he had promised Italy 
complete emancipation, and France the absolute integrity of the Papal 
States. As it was, Venice remained in the hands of Austria, and 
Romagna was taken from the Pope. So enced the year 1859. 

1860 carried things still further. Napoleon III., remembering too 
late the stipulations made at Plombiéres, had suddenly claimed 
Nice and Savoy, a compensation that was natural enough ; but it took 
all quality of disinterestedness from the Franco-Italian war, and went 
far to class it with the old Napoleonic enterprises which Europe had so 
much cause to dread. This payment for service rendered had, at any 
rate, one advantage for Cavour: it left him free to follow his own 
audacious career. With Cavour’s encouragement and secret help 
Garibaldi and his “ Thousand ”’ set out from Genoa on the 6th of May, 
1860, to conquer the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. They made their 
triumphal entry into Palermo three weeks later, and into Naples on the 
7th of September. Moreover, Victor Emmanuel, after sending an imper- 
tinent ultimatum to Pius IX., had invaded the Marches and Umbria. 
On the 18th of September, his troops defeated the little Papal army, 
commanded by Lamoriciére, at Castelfidardo, and ten days later took 
possession of Ancona. All this was done with the Emperor’s com- 
plicity. Fute presto, was his order to General Cialdini, who had been 
despatched to him on a secret mission ; and to hurry things up generally 
he himself set out for Algeria. 

These were the events which in two years cost Napoleon the position 
he held among the Great Powers, and all the fruits of ten years’ political 
wisdom. He was no longer the peaceable monarch whose words had 
proved so seductive. Whether it was a relapse into some constitutional 
infirmity, or giddiness born of his too sudden ascent to the height of 
power, he showed himself no less a weak, and therefore a dangerous 


man: a sort of crowned conspirator, with no definite policy, no respect 


for law and for his given word. “ I cannot describe to you,” wrote the 
Due de Gramont, the French Ambassador at Rome, to M. Thouvenel, 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs,’ “‘ how I suffer on the Emperor’s account 
and my own from this atmosphere of repulsion and scorn which is 
beginning to spread round us.” The enterprise was as revolutionary 
as you like (some of the means taken to accomplish it were iniquitous) ; 
yet it was not the work of Italian unity that could inspire feelings such 
as these. It was popular enough in England, and Europe accepted it as 
a painful necessity. The Kingdom of Naples and the Duchies had been 
known so long as detestable governments that their fall had been 
many times predicted. The incredible rapidity with which they 
crumbled away made the Great Powers somewhat disinclined to com- 
promise themselves by restoring anything so rotten. Whilst admiring 
the noble stand made by Francis II., imprisoned in Gaéta with his 
heroic wife, everybody thought it useless. Many things were already 
forgiven to Cavour ; his deeds were redeemed by the splendour of his 
genius and his patriotism. For these reasons Europe quarrelled with 
Napoleon ITI., not so much because he had taken part in such a work, 
as because of the means he had employed in taking part in it. Ina 
word, it cost him the best part of her esteem and all her confidence. 

If this was what happened abroad, the effect at home may be 
imagined. The forces which built up the Empire may be reduced 
to three. The strongest of these had been, as I have already said, 
the fear of Socialism. Its influence was enormous and widespread. 
Proprietors, large and small, had united in a common aim to save 
property. But just because the security so speedily restored had 
remained unshaken, this force was soon exhausted. There is no need 
for the police when the criminal has been chased out of the way. A 
nation’s enthusiasm for the champions of order is only ardent so long 
as the promoters of disorder are still in existence. In France they 
seemed so far annihilated that their authority in 1848 was forgotten, 
and all memory of the danger then run was rapidly dying out. 

The unpopularity of the Parliamentary régime was a second source 
of strength to the Empire. That /égime had this disadvantage, that 
the evil it did was instantly seen, while the good could only be appre- 
ciated after the lapse of time. And with a nation like the French, so 
impatient to see results, and ready to criticise them—a nation that has 
never known how to wait—this disadvantage would be strongly felt. It 
was inevitable that, after ’48, Parliamentarism should be held respon- 
sible for the fall of the Monarchy. Under the Republic, the abuse of 
public speaking greatly increased its unpopularity. Then it was found 
that the man whom France had charged with the task of restoring 
order had his own system of government to oppose to the parliamen- 
tary system. He had a very clear idea of his system himself, and he 
set forth its advantages in the most attractive colours. It might be 
called the system of “ enlightened Despotism,” and as such, indeed, it 


(1) M. Thouvenel had succeeded Count Walewski in 1860. 
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was described by its warmest admirers. It was simplicity itself. No 
more deputies responsible to their constituents; no more ministers 
responsible to the deputies. These and all other responsibilities were 
rolled into one: the responsibility of the Head of the State to the 
people that elected him. Thus simplified, the machinery was to work 
better and faster; the laws passed to be wiser; state functionaries more 
active, and so on. Unfortunately, as twice applied to France—once in 
the beginning of the century by the great Bonaparte, again in the 
middle of it by his nephew—this system had twice resolved itself with 
startling rapidity into hereditary Czesarism: that is to say, into a régime 
which gives the sovereign free and sole right to dispose of the forces 
and finances of the nation, and entails no sort of responsibility what- 
ever. As it was less tyrannical than that of Napoleon I., the Ceesarism 
of Napoleon III. took more time to exhaust itself. But if at this period 
it could still count on a sufficient number of partisans, the nation at large 
could not fail to notice with anxiety certain alarming symptoms. The 
suppression of the press and the tribune had turned the national energy 
towards business. Stock-jobbing assumed deplorable proportions. In 
the middle class, and even among the people, it developed an exag- 
gerated taste for luxury and pleasure, and everywhere aroused a desire 
for rapid and immediate gain. On the other hand, the number and 
extent of the public works undertaken in the large towns, especially in 
Paris, had the effect of making living dearer for the population which 
thronged the towns, while it raised the price of labour for the agricul- 
tural population in the country. Finally, finances were squandered. 
In ten years the budget rose from 1500 millions to 2000 millions : that 
is to say, by 500 millions. At the end of 1861 the floating debt nearly 
reached 1000 millions; so that the annual deficit would be something 
like 100 millions. In the light of such facts we can understand that the 
theory of “ enlightened Despotism” may have lost some of its prestige. 
That prestige would have been still more damaged if contemporaries 
had been able to realise how far the two Napoleons had lived on the 
preceeding régimes: the first Napoleon using the patrimony of the 
fallen monarchy as a tool for his genius, the third exhausting the 
finances of the restored monarchy for the satisfaction of his ambition. 

The third force, by far the most stable, but at the same time the 
most compromising, was religion, It has been the misfortune of 
France, as well as her glory, that so many of the great men to whom 
she has given birth were too antagonistic in their genius. Their 
influence, strengthened and prolonged by historical conflicts, has left 
to their descendants a legacy of miserable opposition and inevitable 
strife. Saint Louis and Voltaire, Louis XIV. and Mirabeau—to give 
no other instances—were such representatives of principles or senti- 
ments too opposed to each other, and too absolute in themselves, to 
be united fruitfully by the mass of the people, whatever the esoteric 
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might be able to make of them. With us the result was, in religion 
as in politics, more or less abrupt and violent alternations between 
authority and liberty, ardent belief and scepticism. We have seen 
how, from his first appearance on the political stage, the future Napo- 
leon III. (being then only President of the Republic) made it his object 
to gain the Catholic vote, and to turn to his own profit the religious 
reaction which about this time was already setting in. The expedi- 
tion to Rome in 1849, and the passing of the law of free instruction 
in 1851, seemed signal guarantees of good faith; but the clergy, en- 
couraged by the speeches which the Head of the State made on every 
possible occasion, were not long in asking for more, notably for a reform 
in the marriage laws, which would give the religious ceremony prece- 
dence of the civil contract. Such a reform was chiefly popular with the 
minor order of clergy, on whom Veuillot exercised an unhappy 
influence through his journal Z’ Univers, left free in consideration of 
his Bonapartist zeal. The bishops, for their part, desired that official 
public education should be kept more and more under their control. 
As for the Pope, his aim was the abrogation of the famous Articles 
Organiques, added to the Concordat of 1801 by the First Consul Bona- 
parte, and never accepted by Pius VI. The suppression of these 
articles was the condition demanded by Pius IX. in return for his 
concession in coming to Paris to consecrate Napolecn III. It had been 
the subject of a secret negotiation which lasted till 1854, so great was 
the importance which the Emperor attached to the ceremony of con- 
secration.'_ While they waited for the realisation of their positions, 
the Catholics, above all the priests, accommodated themselves very well 
to the existing state of things. They were overwhelmed with homage, 
to which priests, as a class, are by no means indifferent. Religion 
was associated with all the public acts. Between ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and the temporal power there was a perpetual interchange of 
civilities and compliments. When they made speeches at him during 
his royal progresses, or spoke of him in their mandates, the bishops 
thought nothing of comparing Napoleon III. with Charlemagne ; 
while in its turn the Government addressed the bishops in language 
more obsequious than any used under the Restoration, a régine which 
has been sufficiently abused for its clericalism. 

This state of things lasted till the time of the war in Italy. Then 
everything was abruptly changed. Napoleon’s black designs were 
discovered ; his treason was denounced in the bitterest terms. Yester- 
day he had been Charlemagne; to-day he was Julian the Apostate. 
The Government tried to defend itself before this sudden outbreak of 
hostility. Veuillot having changed his tune, the Univers was sup- 
pressed ; but the clergy had no need of the Univers. Strong in the 


1) Failing his object, in 1856 he asked the Pope to be godfather to the Prince 
Imperial instead. 
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position it had won, its speech was unfettered. And why not? 
Napoleon had made the cwé omnipotent in every village, and the 
curé insisted on a hearing. 

As for going back, it was not to be thought of. The Italian ques- 
tion involved the Roman question by the most logical and inevitable 
chain of reasoning. That question had to be put. Even if the 
Emperor allowed himself to take up arms against the Italian unity 
which he had helped to establish, he could not restore the past. 
Everybody felt that the events they had been engaged in were final. 
This explains the anger of the Catholics; it also explains the enthu- 
siasm of the revolutionists. This enthusiasm had its limits; it did 
not make them rally round the Empire. If they applauded the 
new Imperial policy, it was simply because the revolutionary character 
of that policy seemed certain to lead to the overthrow of the Empire. 
Besides, the revolutionists were only a very small group without 
influence or means of action. 

But there might have been compensation for the enormous loss 
sustained by the Empire in the withdrawal of Catholic sympathies. 
Other sympathies might have been roused, new friends called upon 
to fill the void caused by the disaffection of the unfaithful. So thought 
M. de Morny. Connected with Napoleon III. by a blood-tie, none the 
less close for being unrecognisable, he had given him not only sound 
advice but active assistance at the moment of the coup d’état. His dis- 
approval of the confiscation of the Orleans property had temporarily 
estranged him from the Government. He had since accepted the 
Presidency of the Corps Legislatif, and had stuck to his post. 
Nothing could be stranger than this Imperial legislative body, com- 
posed of deputies elected with the Government’s consent.’ Their 
daily tasks were in a manner arranged for them; they were even 
scolded like so many naughty schoolboys if they raised their voices 
unduly, or wandered at all from the matter in hand. As it 
happened, the echo of their discussions never reached the public ear, 
since it was forbidden to publish anything more than the dryest and 
briefest report of each session. Many of them, having sat in Parlia- 
ment before, had fits of independence. They planned all sorts of daring 
projects: then shrank back terrified by their own audacity, like a 
devotee before some temptation of the flesh. 

M. de Morny had a wonderful talent for controlling them. With 
one terse phrase, witty or crushing as the case might be, he cut short 
any discussion that bid fair to be indiscreet, or even tedious. But he 


‘1) At the elections of 1857 the Opposition only succeeded in electing five deputies in 
Paris and Lyons, so great was the pressure Government brought to bear on the con- 
stituents. The Opposition candidates could find neither printers to print their addresses, 
nor agents to distribute their voting-lists, nor journals to publish their professions of 
faith; and they were forbidden to hold even private meetings. 
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did not stop there. This man of the world, for all his elegance and 
super-refinement, was not a dilettante. His vision was accurate, not to 
say profound ; he could foresee the symptoms of approaching evils and 
point outthe remedy. It is probable that for some time already he had 
brought his influence to bear on Napoleon with a view to a return by 
discreet, slow, and very sure degrees in the direction of a constitutional 
monarchy. When the decree of the 24th of November, 1860, was 
published, M. de Morny met Emile Ollivier, who although one of the 
opposition “five ’’ was not disinclined to conciliation. ‘ Well,” 
said he, “are you satisfied?” ‘ Certainly,” replied Ollivier ; “ but 
on the understanding that this isa beginning. If it is a beginning, you 
are established ; if it is the end, you are done for.” 

What he said was profoundly true. If the decree of the 24th of 
November was to be looked on as the first step in the path of liberty, 
it opened a door of safety to the Empire. After having drawn his 
own profit from the military power and the national wealth (which 
had been gathered by the Monarchy), Napoleon was now able to 
utilise the capital of liberty accumulated by the same régime. 
Indeed, it was very evident that thirty-three years of constitutional 
government and parliamentary responsibility, years that were pros- 
perous and happy, constituted a past which France would not easily 
forget. A nation that has once been free can never wholly bring 
itself to renounce its freedom. This is why a dictatorship in France 
can only be a temporary form of government, and powerless to found 
anything stable. There was one advantage in the situation. By a 
series of decrees issued at judicious intervals, the Emperor could 
restore the constitutional monarchy : restore it bit by bit, by successive 
grants made to his people. That was what Emile Ollivier meant 
when he said: “ If it is a beginning, you are established.” 

Unfortunately, it was not a beginning; or, at any rate, the next 
step in the process was very long in coming. And when it came (on 
the 2nd of January, 1870) it came too late. The faults of the last 
ten years had been too many and too serious. France, by some con- 
servative instinct, still supported her Emperor, but she had lost all 
confidence in his power. Between the Emperor and the nation 
certain ill-omened influences had in the meantime arisen. They had 
always been there; and, while they encouraged his vague inter- 
national dreams, they had paralysed his good intentions at home. 
It was the influence of the Empress and of the court; of the function- 
aries also, who, having modelled themselves on the arbitrary policy of 
the coup d’état, were incapable, for the most part, of applying, not to 
say of understanding, any other. 

No court ever exercised a more detestable influence on the govern- 
ment and the morals of a nation than that of the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire. This was partly due to the careless good-nature of 
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the Emperor. He had neither the firmness, nor, what was more, the 
perseverance to make his will felt in the details of his daily life; 
neither had he the courage to make a selection among his courtiers, 
and to get rid of or discourage those who helped to lower the moral 
standard of his court. It was no less owing to the origin and 
character of the Empress, who, not belonging by birth to any royal 
house, bore herself in her exalted station with a curious mixture of 
stiffness and abandonment. From the beginning to the end of their 
reign the sovereigns, so much better than their surroundings, showed 
themselves powerless to dominate them. Many of the familiars of the 
Emperor who, for his part, had never dreamed of enriching himself, 
entangled themselves in despicable commercial speculations; while in 
the court of the Empress, whose own life remained irreproachable, 
the moral corruption was terrible. These things took place amid a 
scene of sumptuous vulgarity more suitable to a casino than an Im- 
peria] palace. It may be imagined how far the atmosphere generated 
by such surroundings would prove unfavourable to projects that 
required time for ripening: to slow evolutions demanding continuity 
of thought and tenacity of purpose. The Empress, being a Spaniard, 
had no sense of the necessity of public liberty. She made up for it 
by the narrow and fluctuating piety characteristic of her nation. It 
led her to desire a policy of clericalism, and made her hostile to that 
Italian unity of which Prince Jerome Napoleon, now son-in-law of 
Victor Emmanuel, was the declared champion. Unable to escape from 
the responsibility he had meanwhile incurred, it was in the Emperor’s 
power to divide that responsibility henceforth by associating with the 
government a Lond fide parliamentary assembly freely elected. He 
preferred to seek distraction from his own cares, and from the anxiety 
of his subjects, in a ridiculous adventure abroad. He fondly hoped 
that in creating an Empire in Mexico he would greatly impress the 
nations at large, and recover his prestige in the eyes of an admiring 
universe. There was the same incoherence in the long train of pro- 
jects which, during the latter part of his reign, passed through his 
head, some of them managing to lodge there, giving rise to many ex- 
periments very unskilfully carried out. After having most imprudently 
favoured the alliance between Prussia and Italy, he let Austria sweep 
down, then turned his arms against the conqueror of Sadowa when 
he was no longer in a position to stop him. His claims for territorial 
compensation were haughtily rejected. Germany already knew of 
what stuff the French army was composed: knew that its armament 
was superannuated, its arsenals exhausted, its staff reduced. 

The Exhibition of 1867 flashed a sort of gilded optical illusion 
before the eyes of the nation; but in vain. At the same time news 
came of the melancholy death of the Emperor Maximilian, and of 
the failure of the negotiations for the acquisition of Luxembourg. 
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At this date, among the sovereigns who visited Paris, as among those 
who kept clear of it, Napoleon could not have found a single friend. 
The Italians guarded a bitter memory of what they called the 
treachery of Villafranca. They thought, on the whole, that a war 
which had lasted six weeks, and had only cost the lives of some ten 
thousand Frenchmen, was amply compensated for by the acquisition of 
Nice and Savoy, and they considered themselves quits with the 
Emperor. Therefore they resented his interference between them 
and the Pope, whose estates they had dismembered with the tacit 
consent of Napoleon, leaving him nothing but Rome and its envi- 
rons. Austria owed France a grudge, not so much for the victory at 
Solferino, as for her neutrality at Sadowa, the more so as the habitual 
shilly-shallying of the Emperor had made them hope to the very last 
for an intervention which was to the obvious interest of France. 
Prussia and Russia had been alienated by clumsy manifestations 
in favour of Denmark and Poland. Common sense ought to have 
prevented the French Emperor from espousing causes which he 
was unable to defend; but he persisted in believing himself to be the 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe, and had made no allowance for 
the steady enfeebling of his influence during the last ten years. Bel- 
gium distrustel him; for on several occasions he had cherished 
criminal designs against her independence. Finally, having offended 
the United States by his attitude during the War of Secession, he was 
forced after five years’ fruitless struggle, to evacuate Mexico, owing 
to the threats of the American Government, which, once the civil 
war was ended, was determined, if necessary, to protect the Mexican 
Republic by force of arms. 

The more complicated and involved his foreign policy became, 
the more repugnance did the Emperor show to the public discussion 
of itin Parliament. On the other hand, the Liberal opposition was 
assuming a character that it would have been dangerous to ignore. 
But just as the Emperor, in rendering aid to his allies, adopted half- 
measures, and thus absolved them from the obligation of gratitude : 
in the same way he posed as having suffered his subjects to tear 
from him concessions which, in reality, he was often willing to 
make. And there were many difficulties of another kind. An abso- 
lute sovereign, if otherwise no more of a tyrant than Napoleon III, 
might conceivably turn himself into a constitutional sovereign with- 
out much trouble ; not so those who surround and serve him. These 
men had been chosen just because they were firm rather than plastic, 
and their firmness tended to become stronger in the exercise of their 
functions. To establish a Liberal Empire would have been to change 
the greater number of state functionaries. Prematurely worn out, 
and already suffering from that illness which, even in 1868, already 
seemed a forerunner of his death, Napoleon III. lacked the courage 
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for this sweeping measure. There had gathered round him a party 
of resistance composed of all those who, either through conviction or 
self-interest (these were the greater number), desired the continu- 
ance of the Constitution of 1852, and the withdrawal of such measures 
as had been already taken to steer the Empire towards Liberalism. 
This party was led by a man absolutely mediocre and limited in his 
views, whose influence on Napoleon was, nevertheless, so great, that 
there was a time when he was called the “ Vice-Emperor.” That 
man was Rouher. A clever orator, he held his own in the 
Legislative Corps against an opposition that had become more and 
more formidable. In spite of the efforts of the Government, the elections 
of 1863 had raised the number of the Opposition from five to thirty- 
five, of whom seventeen were Republicans, and nearly all able men, 
brilliantly capable of defending their ideas. Their speeches, pub- 
lished by right of the decree of 1860, were eagerly read from one end 
of France to the other, and instantly awakened public spirit. The 
secret police of the Empire everywhere noted this awakening in their 
official reports, which were made known after 1870. They leave no 
doubt as to the character of this renaissance of Liberalism. Thus in 
1866, when Emile Ollivier had become the leader of a group of forty- 
five deputies who desired, like himself, to fortify the Empire with 
Liberal institutions, he considered he had a fair chance of advancing 
to power. But the movement was arrested, owing to the disastrous 
influence of Rouher. The elections of 1869 were eagerly waited 
for. They gave the Opposition a minority of ninety seats, a fair 
amount considering the small number of deputies. Now, of these 
ninety, forty were irreconcilably hostile to the Government. They 
belonged to the new Republican Party, which had been completely 
reorganised during the year 1868, and had for its governing centre, 
not the stranded souls of 1848, but the young men of the universities, 
whose enthusiastic plaudits had already hailed Gambetta as the great 
orator of the future. As for liberty, that was the last thing they looked 
for from the Empire. 

And, in fact, when liberty, or at least that which was to end in liberty, 
came, they could no longer believe in it. The country, solemnly 
consulted in a third plebiscite, gave in its adhesion. What else, indeed, 
could it have done? On the day of an election what nation would meekly 
consent to bring about a revolution that might end in nothing but 
ruin and trouble? The French nation acted wisely in refusing to 
sell its agreement to the thing demanded of it. In this it voted 
without conviction, and as a mere matter of conscience. It did not, 
however, foresee the coming catastrophe. The Empire had so ingeni- 
ously complicated the machinery of its foreign policy, that it had, so 
to speak, turned public opinion on a false scent ; and on the very eve 
of the war a great number of Frenchmen persisted in disbelieving in 
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the hostility of Prussia, and in its designs upon Alsace. Not only so, 
but the incredible progress made by Prussia, which was obvious 
enough (in fact, it could not well have been hidden), did not in the 
least strike them. For a people of clear and versatile intelligence, the 
French are amazingly slow at taking in new situations, or admitting 
hypotheses which they have not been used to. So they felt themselves 
quite secure, and could not imagine that Bismarck would be pre- 
sumptuous enough to attack them. If he did, they counted on such a 
resistance as must certainly end in victory. 

But what they did foresee at home troubled them greatly. Indeed, 
even those who admitted that a war with Prussia might still be 
averted, were wondering whether the Empire would be of long 
duration. By a sort of inverted coup d'état, if accomplished in time, 
say, between 1860 and 1865, the Emperor might yet have placed 
himself in a unique relation to his people; have created a constitu- 
tional monarchy incontestable in its origin, and continued to his own 
advantage the great Liberal work undertaken between 1814 and 1848, 
a work which the Republic was to take up after him. But the oppor- 
tunity once let slip could never occur again. The prejudices and 
vacillations of the Imperial Government were a symptom of its 
weakness. Certainly it did not feel strong enough to let itself be 
discussed ; it only consented to this under pressure from the country. 
After that, who could guarantee a liberty thus obtained? It might 
be taken back again to-morrow. At any moment, under any pretext, 
there might be a repetition, on a small scale, of the coup d’état of 1851. 

In short, after 1867, it became evident to the more clear-sighted of 
the nation—and to others afterwards—that the final structure in 
which modern France was to have its habitation had not yet been 
built, and thus the future was to bring about new overthrowal. The 
work to which she had put her shoulder in 1814 was not done. 
After more than half-a-century of labour and effort, everything had 
to be begun again from the beginning. Temporary lodgings had 
been found, more or less spacious, more or less beautifully decorated. 
The home, which was to be for the generations to come what the old 
monarchy had been for the generations that had gone, was yet to be 
built. 


PIERRE DE CovBERTIN. 


[ To be continued. | 











TRANSVAAL INDEPENDENCE AND ENGLAND'S 
FUTURE. 


To the wish that I should give some personal reminiscences and por- 
traitures of the leading men of the Transvaal Republic who had a 
hand in the Treaty of 1884, and of others whose names have been 
strikingly before the public, I readily respond. I will add an opinion 
as to the causes and the probable results of the deplorable war now 
raging. In doing so, I may truthfully say that I am speaking, not 
quite as a stranger within the gate, but as one to whom England 
has become a dear second home during forty-seven years, and who 
would be deeply grieved to see her beset with grave dangers in the 
dark future. 

In Transvaal affairs I took a warm interest ever since Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government, in 1877, suddenly overthrew the young Boer Common- 
wealth, whilst it was harassed by wars with the natives. I had met 
the eminent Conservative statesman not long before in the House of 
Commons. Hearing that I was dining there with a common friend, 
a Scottish Liberal member, he conveyed his desire for making my 
acquaintance. The conversation lasted, in presence of that member, 
about an hour. The subjects discussed were exclusively Eastern and 
Indian affairs and the designs of Russia in both directions. 

Mr. Disraeli has often been described as saturnine, cynical, sphinx- 
like,and so on. I can only say that on this occasion there was not a 
trace of it. He was amiability itself. True, I had seen him with a 
different cast of countenance and conduct in the House itself. To 
my astonishment, however, I found him still curiously inclined to 
make very light of the perils threatening English dominion in India 
through the systematic advance of Russia towards Afghanistan. He 
even thought that was a good means of occupying her out of Europe. 
I strongly maintained a contrary view, asserting that both Constanti- 
nople and the shaking of English rule in her vast Asiatic Empire 
were the aims of Muscovite policy. 

Not long afterwards there came the war against Turkey. There 
came also the revelation—recorded in an English Blue Book—of 
the secret treaty of Russia with the Ameer Sheer Ali, for allowing 
the Czar to march his troops through Afghanistan, in case a neces- 
sity arose for “ waging war in India”! 

I mention this only because it bears upon Transvaal affairs. In 
the interest of progress and civilisation I always held, and hold, that 
these aims and objects of the military and bureaucratic ring at 
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St. Petersburg have to be closely watched ; now more than ever, since 
Russia is trying to creep round by way of Persia and the Pamir. In 
view of such contingencies I held, and hold, that it was, and is, un- 
wise—not to speak of the dictates of simple justice—to do a deed of 
violence against a small commonwealth of yeomen in South Africa, 
whose sparse population, amounting to not more than that of a town 
of second rank, has the large Dutch majority of the English colonies 
there for its kinsmen. Both for the sake of Republican right, and 
for this important political consideration, I joined the Transvaal 
Independence Committee in 1881. 

Its first chairman was Sir Charles Trevelyan, formerly Governor 
of Madras, and Financial Minister in India. Though a most 
moderate and over-cautious man, so much so that he soon ceased 
being active on the Committee, he knew what the principles of justice 
were. From his former Indian experience it may be assumed that 
he felt also how risky a procedure it would be to alienate the whole 
Dutch population of South Africa, whilst India, with a population 
of nearly 300,000,000, was garrisoned by only about 70,000 white 
troops. 

I will mention, a little later on, that ‘“‘ International Address ” 
which, in 1881, was drawn up by me, and signed by a number of 
prominent men all over the Continent — many of them personal 
friends—in favour of the restoration of Transvaal Independence. 
Presented to a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, it made a deep 
impression at the time. It sounded like the voice of Europe in the 
cause of public right and humanity. Soon afterwards peace was 
fortunately concluded. 

When, in 1883, President Kruger, General Smit, of Majuba Hill 
renown, and the Rev. 8. J. Du Toit, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in what was then called the “ Transvaal State,” came to London 
for the purpose of having the Pretoria Treaty of 1881 set aside and a 
new one put in its place, I repeatedly met and, on various occasions, 
had friendly and confidential intercourse with them. On one occasion 
it was at the house of Dr. Clark, who for some time acted as Consul- 
General of the South African Republic, and has for years exerted 
himself on its behalf in and out of the House of Commons. The late 
Baron Beelarts van Blokland was then also present. A member of 
the House of Deputies in the Netherlands, he had, during several 
years, been its speaker. Afterwards he became the plenipotentiary 
of the Transvaal Republic to the Governments of several Continental 
countries. With him and the Transvaal Deputation, and their com- 
panion and secretary, Mr. Esselen, I had the fullest conversations. 
So also, at various times, with Judge Jorissen, a Hollander by birth, 
and member of the High Court of Justice at Pretoria. 

In personal appearance I found Mr. Paul Kruger a simple man of 
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the people, of good height, strongly-built, with homely features, such 
as may often be seen in the Netherlands and in Lower Germany. 
He is the grandson of a German, and has often prided himself on 
this descent. His otherwise clean-shaven face was framed by bushy 
whiskers and a goatee beard. At a first glance nobody would have 
taken this plain-looking man, in whose dress there was not the 
slightest pretence to elegance, but rather extreme simplicity, for being 
a statesman. He sat there, comfortably smoking his short pipe, with 
apparent tranquillity of mind ; but a close observer could not mistake 
the dour stubbornness underlying that calm behaviour. In his 
blue eyes there sparkled a steady gleam of quiet watchfulness. Over 
his mien there stole, now and then, a cloud, an expression of sadness, 
owing, no doubt, to the difficulties he had to encounter in the 
negotiations. 

A very different man in appearance was General Smit-Smaller ; of 
nobly-cut traits and full-bearded, he had a somewhat reticent manner. 
He was practically one-eyed—so I heard—but in the sound eye left 
to him there was a penetrating glance. Evidently wholly a man of 
action, of very few words, but an attentive listener withal. 

The third member of the Deputation, the Rev. Du Toit, showed his 
French Huguenot blood as clearly in his face and figure as did Mr. 
Kruger his German origin. Mr. Du Toit, a small, dapper man of 
darker hue than his companions, spoke English with perfect ease, and 
also knew—I understood him to say—a little German. With the 
tongue of his forbears—he acknowledged, when I asked him—he 
was not acquainted, which somewhat surprised me. However, the 
descendants of Huguenots who, hundreds of years ago, went to the 
Netherlands and afterwards to the Cape, soon became as fully merged 
with the Dutch there as their Protestant kinsmen who had emigrated 
to Germany and England became, in course of time, full German or 
English-speaking citizens of those countries, in which their ancestors 
had taken refuge. Thus their original idiom was lost. 

In our conversations, Mr. Kruger and General Smit only spoke in 
Dutch. Being able to read the language of the Netherlands and of 
the Belgian Flemings, I had no difficulty in following what was said 

in that tongue by Mr. Du Toit, who spoke it with great precision and 
clearness. In Mr. Kruger’s remarks, there frequently were dialect 
expressions less easily understood. Here it may be mentioned that at 
the Cape, in the Orange Free State, and in Transvaal, though they 
all have the tongue of the Netherlands as their written medium, 4 
distinction is made between the purest, genuine Dutch (het swivere, 
echte Hollands van Holland) ; the so-called African Dutch ; and lastly, 
what is often simply called the African tongue, or the “ taal.” The 
last is a rather stunted peasant dialect. In all European countries, 
however—in fact, everywhere—there are dialects besides the written 
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language. Now, when Mr. Kruger occasionally used such words, 
the perfect English of the Minister of Public Instruction was at hand, 
and through him the conversation was mainly conducted. 

Mr. Esselen, a man of notable accomplishments, who acted as 
Secretary, is also—as his name shows—the son of a German. The 
learned Judge Jorissen, a gentleman of tall, impressive aspect, has 
done good service in England to his adopted South African country. 
I remember with pleasure the interesting conversation I have had 
with him at my house in those troublous times. In the well-known 
conflict between the High Court of Justice at Pretoria on the one 
hand, and the Government and Volksraad on the other, Dr. 
Jorissen took sides, at first,in a manner which laid him open to 
attack on the part of those who firmly insisted on the natural 
supremacy of Parliament and its sovereign right to change laws in 
accordance with the necessity of providing against public danger. 
It is not the place here to enter more deeply upon this subject. Be 
it enough to say that Judge Jorissen cannot, at all events, be charged 
with easy subserviency. 

Jonkheer Beelarts van Blokland, whose fine face indicated much 
thoughtfulness, showed, by the questions he put, that he was apt to 
look far ahead in a political complication. He was a landowner, a 
noted parliamentarian in the Netherlands, and of moderate Liberal 
views inclining to Conservatism. Perhaps I may add here at once 
arapid portraiture of one so much spoken of now, also a Hollander 
by birth—namely, Dr. Leyds, the present Ambassador of the South 
African Republic to a number of Continental countries. His acquaint- 
ance I made when he passed through London last year. A man in 
the thirties, of distinguished appearance and highly cultured, he is 
an able lawyer, and at the same time of an artistic temperament, 
which his features proclaim. He speaks various languages—among 
them German, exactly like a German, without the slightest foreign 
accent. It has been the fashion, in some papers, to paint him as the 
“evil genius,” the ‘“‘ Mephistopheles, of Kruger.” The simple fact is 
that he serves his adopted country, a land peopled by kinsmen of 
his, with due energy as well as with signal capability. 

Those in this country who object to Hollanders doing this in 
the South African Republic might as well have objected to Sir Gavan 
Duffy or Sir Henry Parkes acting similarly in Australian settle- 
ments, or to Englishmen being ministers at the Cape where there 
is, after all, an overwhelming population, not of Englishmen, but of 
Dutchmen whose fathers had founded the Colony that once belonged 
to Holland—a colony which was taken from Holland when she was 
under the yoke of the Corsican conqueror. 

Hollanders have a natural right to serve their kith and kin in the 
Transvaal. Even Englishmen have taken public service there. 
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Mr. Montagu White has here to be mentioned. He is an Englishman 
by birth and now a citizen of the South African Republic. As such 
he has acted in London as its Consul-General. His courteous bearing 
everyone will acknowledge who has come into contact with him. 
During the late controversies between the Colonial Office and the 
Government at Pretoria, Mr. Montagu White, in his public remarks, 
has always preserved the utmost moderation. Yet, in his heart, he 
knew well what secret forces were working for bringing about a 
conflict which would finally not leave the burghers of the Republic 
any choice. 

Of the object for which the Transvaal Deputation came over in 
1883, there can be no doubt. Nor can there be any doubt as to the 
success they achieved, after negotiations extending over many months. 
The Convention of Pretoria, which, in 1881, had clearly established 
the Queen’s suzerainty, was only passed by the Volksraad under 
protest. A revision of that Treaty in the future was looked forward 
to. This was done in 1883-4. 

After the forcible annexation of 1877, the overthrown South 
African Republic had been called the “ Transvaal Territory.” In 
1881, when the armed rising of its population led to an agreement, 
it was acknowledged as the “ Transvaal State.” A suzerain right was 
then reserved for the Queen and her successors, both in the Preamble 
and in three paragraphs of the Treaty. One of these paragraphs even 
stipulated for the Crown “the right to move troops through the 
Transvaal State in case of war,” also, that “a British Resident 
should act as representative of the Suzerain.” All this was perfectly 
clear. 

In asking for a revision of that Treaty, the Transvaal Deputation 
demanded the abolition of the suzerainty and of the Crown rights 
connected therewith, and the restoration of the name of the South 
African Republic. After prolonged parleys this was acceded to by 
what Lord Derby himself declared to be “ @ New Treaty, in substitu- 
tion for the Convention of Pretoria.’ With his own hand he struck 
out the suzerainty and everything referring to it. The proof of this 
is contained in the Blue Book. The New Treaty was provided with 
a new Preamble. The name of the South African Republic was 
restored too—a fact which in itself implied the restoration of its 
former independence. When the Deputation went back to obtain the 
assent of the Volksraad for the new Treaty, it was openly proclaimed 
that “ last, not least, the suzerainty is abolished.” When in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons questions were asked about that point in 
1890 and 1895, Conservative and Liberal State Secretaries declared 
that no reservation of the Queen’s suzerainty was expressed in the 
new Treaty of 1884; and that, although Her Majesty retains the 
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power of refusing to sanction certain treaties, it is “a cardinal prin- 
ciple of that settlement that the internal government and legislation of 
the South African Republic shall not be interfered with,” 

It is idle, therefore, to say—as Mr. Chamberlain has done—that if 
the Treaty of 1884 had abolished the Preamble of 1881, “ by parity 
of reason it must be assumed to have also abolished the rights of self- 
government which was embodied in the same sentence.” In no 
Court of Justice would such reasoning be adopted. The suzerainty 
having been struck out, and the South African Republic having been 
restored, that Commonwealth ¢o ipso reverted to its independence and 
its right of self-government. 

For the fact of the suzerainty having been abolished further 
signal proof can be given, which, so far as I know, has been over- 
looked even by the eminent legists of both the Liberal and the Con- 
servative party, who have otherwise taken the correct view. The 
additional decisive argument is this. Under the Convention of 1881, 
as already said, there was a British Resident at Pretoria, as repre- 
sentative of the Suzerain. A “ Resident” marks the State in which 
he is appointed, as a vassal or feudatory one. British Residents are 
in the Feudatory States of India, because these states are vassal ones. 

Now, by the new treaty with the restored South African Republic, 
the Resident also was withdrawn. In his stead there was to be 
henceforth “a British officer who discharges functions analogous 
to those of a Consul”—such as one country sends to another foreign 
country. The merest tiro in international law will know that this 
abolition of the Resident proves the abolition of the suzerainty. 
No rabulistic sophistry can avail against such a fact. 

Quite logically, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain, in a despatch written 
at the time of the Jameson Raid, acknowledged the South African 
Republic as “a Forrrcn Srare, a Foreicn Power, with which Her 
Majesty is at peace and in treaty relations.” These expressions 
again show that, legally, there is no longer any suzerainty. A foreign 
Power cannot be the suzerain over another foreign Power. 

This clear acknowledgment of the South African Republic as 
a Foreign Power disposes also of the assertion that arbitration 
between her and England could not have taken place. Arbitration 
between two foreign Powers is quite feasible according to the simplest 
rules of international law. 

Why did Lord Derby, it may be asked, consent to the abolition of 
the suzerainty ? The answer is: he was well known, in 1883-4, to 
have looked with serious apprehension upon what was then still going 
on in Ireland. He took into account the troubles which might arise 
from a renewed strong movement in the rebellious Sister Isle, combined 
with a state of deep disaffection in the Boer Commonwealths and among 
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their kinsmen at the Cape—troubles which would possibly encourage 
foreign hostile Powers to harass England. This, no doubt, made 
him doubly willing to concede what he rightly thought could not 
harm, but would rather in the end benefit, this country. 

I have closely followed the negotiations for the new Treaty. Half 
an hour before its signature, the English and French text was placed 
in my hands at the hotel where the Transvaal Deputation stayed. I 
will go so far as to say that, in my opinion—which I expressed at the 
time— Lord Derby would even have yielded still more, if the Deputa- 
tion had absolutely insisted on the proviso contained in Article IV. 
being also struck out. 

That article was in the nature of a separate agreement. Under 
stress of circumstances there have been many similar agreements in 
history, without one foreign Power becoming thereby the “ vassal” of 
another Power. Thus, the Swiss Confederacy, after the Treaty of 
Westphalia (1648), obtained the right of moving its troops, if a war 
threatened, from her own exposed northern frontier up to a certain 
line within the German Black Forest. Did the great German Empire 
of old thereby become the vassal of little Switzerland? Even down 
to our days, the Swiss Confederacy maintained her right of sending 
its troops, in a similar case, into Savoy. Did Switzerland thereby 
become the suzerain of the kingdom of Sardinia? The idea is 
absurd. 

I may state here, however, that I fully foresaw what mischief 
would come from Article IV. I said so, warningly, before the new 
Treaty was signed. But the Transvaal Deputation did not attach 
much importance to that paragraph. Their pastoral country, in those 
days, was living a life far away from the world’s concerns. No gold- 
fever had set in, in the direction of Transvaal, among foreign specu- 
lators eager for gain. What did it matter then, they thought, to 
consent to such a special proviso, which would scarcely become 
operative in times to be foreseen? Unfortunately, the warning pre- 
diction turned out but too true—and that soon enough. 

It came about in this way. Lord Derby, having to fence with his 
opponents in the House of Lords, tried to make use of Article IV. in 
a smart manner. He had proved an adept in similar arts already in 
the Cabinet of Mr. Disraeli, during the war of Russia against 
Turkey, when, by crafty delay, he prevented, as Foreign Secretary, 
the more energetic action intended by the Premier. That object of his 
having been attained, he left the Conservative Cabinet, and, later on, 
joined Mr. Gladstone’s. Now, in the case of the Treaty of 1884, for 
which he was attacked among his peers, he used, in his defence, 
specious and plausible words, saying that though the suzerainty had 
no longer a place in the new Treaty, “the substance was kept.” 
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Such vague talk, used for overcoming his own parliamentary diffi- 
culties, cannot affect the Treaty itself. No man’s talk can alter a 
bond. 

To have broken that bond is, in the words of Sir Edward Clarke, 
Q.C. and Solicitor-General of Lord Salisbury’s Government in 
1886-92, “ a breach of national faith,’ and the war which was 
brought about by such a breach, “a crime against civilisation.” 
These words are strong, but not stronger than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own declarations. Years ago he avowed that, to maintain a violent 
hold over Transvaal, would be even more than national folly, namely, 
a “national crime.” In 1896 he exclaimed:—* A war in South Africa 
would be one of the most serious wars that could possibly be waged. 
It would be in the nature of a civil war; it would be a long war, a 
bitter war, and a costly war. It would leave behind it the embers of 
strife, which, I believe, generations would hardly be long enough to 
extinguish. To go to war with President Kruger, in order to force 
upon him reforms in the affairs of his State, in which Secretaries of 
State, standing in this place, have repudiated all right of interference— 
that would be a course of action as immoral as it would be unwise.” 

That is the opinion also, to this hour, of the best friends of England 
all over Europe. I have before referred to the “ International 
Address” which, in 1881, pleaded for the rights of the Transvaal 
Commonwealth. It was signed by a galaxy of men of science, of 
philosophers, poets, political economists, university professors, and 
Parliamentary leaders in the Netherlands, in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy. “ In not a few cases”—so I wrote at the time to the 
then Cabinet Minister, Mr. John Bright, when presenting that Address 
to him—* some of the most distinguished among them have added 
letters in which they express the warmest feelings of esteem for the 
English nation as the promoter of civilisation, progress, and freedom.” 
At the same time they pleaded for the restoration of full Transvaal 
independence in the name of Humanity, of Public Right, of Popular 
Self-government, and of Peace. 

These were not men jealous of the greatness of that England which 
now rules over the fifth part of the inhabitable globe. Nor were 
they enamoured of the backward state of the peasant inhabitants of 
the Transvaal. But even as they would have denounced an attack 
upon Switzerland—whose Central Cantons leave rather much to be 
desired in the way of enlightenment and progressive government— 
as an outrageous crime, so they also stood forward for the simple 
right of the Transvaal Republic. 

This same view is now still held by the most intelligent minds on 
the Continent, by men untainted with any feeling of hostility or 
rivalry against England. They by no means wish to miace matters 
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as to the desirability of ameliorations in the South African Republic. 
But when they hear the cant about its being,not a Republic, but 
an “ oligarchy,” Reformers abroad are apt to remember what long 
and bitter struggles it cost during this century in free England to 
obtain a gradual repeal of religious disqualifications, a mere partial 
extension of the suffrage, and the abolition of the worst laws op- 
pressing the working classes. They remember that there is still 
in this country a House of hereditary aristocratic legislators, a feudal 
tenure of landed property, a landless class of hinds, as well as an 
increasing proletariate in the large towns; whilst the right of 
declaring war and making peace is vested in the Crown, and the head 
of the State expresses approval of an Act of Parliament under an old 
despotic Norman-French formula. 

Every nation has to work out its own political and social salvation. 
What if an alliance of foreign Powers, possessing strong armies and 
fleets, were to point the sword at the throat of England with a 
demand for a change in her institutions? What if, previously to 
such a demand, there had been a vast influx of foreigners who, on the 
Queen coming to a large town in which they were settled, did hoist, 
in contempt of the State in which they live, their own flag as a sign of 
their seditious intentions? What if these foreigners were afterwards 
mixed up with a conspiracy and a Raid for overthrowing England’s Con- 
stitution ? What if the organiser of the Raid, who held the position, 
say, of a French Minister, were to retain it after that criminal, 
though unsuccessful, invasion ? Would not Englishmen, with such 
a series of occurrences before them, have thought it necessary to be 
cautious as to the admission of that foreign element to the suffrage ? 
Mr. Chamberlain himself declared not long ago:—‘“ The question is 
whether President Kruger will consider that that proposal (about the 
franchise) will endanger the security of the Transvaal Government. 
Tf he does, he will be perfectly justified in rejecting it.” 

And now? Now we hear that it does not matter whether suzer- 
ainty has been abolished or not; that there must be “ supremacy, 
preponderance, paramountcy—call it what you will, call it Abra- 
cadabra if you choose’’—not only over the Transvaal Republic, but 
even over the Orange Free State, simply by virtue of superior force. 
It is this spirit which I am afraid will draw upon England great 
dangers. ; 

At much personal disadvantage and logs, I have often enough 
defended England’s cause in her foreign and home affairs. I had to 
go through a similar unpleasant experience when I was bound to 
oppose English policy in its attempt to promote the disruption of that 
great American Republic, with which now, after all, an “ Anglo- 
Saxon alliance”’ is sought. The same disadvantages have been my 
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lot for the steadfast advocacy of the rights of the South African 
Republic. 

I can clearly see that those haughty claims of supremacy, of pre- 
dominance, of paramountcy, this Abracadabra of claiming everything 
“because Iam the lion,” is beginning to arouse abroad feelings of 
alarm, of indignation, and of hatred with which England may some 
day have to reckon. Her best friends all over Europe, men who 
had undergone much obloquy for having so often sided with her, are 
turning aside. They unanimously say that President Kruger was 
systematically forced into his last fatal step, that he was cunningly 
driven to the wall, and finally had to defend his country, whatever 
the issue might be. 

Two small Republics, mere specks on the African map, may be 
overthrown by England’s superior strength, but the seed of grim 
wrath thus sown in South Africa will spring up in due time as a vast 
crop; and when hostile foreign Powers, such as Russia and France, 
espy their opportunity, a dark day, I fear, may come for a country 
upon which all true friends of freedom had hitherto looked as upon a 
beacon of light. 

Kart Burp. 























THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue intention of the present article is to review,as far as it is 
possible and prudent to do so, the existing military situation in 
South Africa up to the 21st October. Such review must necessarily 
be imperfect, because the object of belligerents is not to publish, but 
conceal facts in regard to the plans of commanders and the concen- 
tration of troops. The conditions of a state of war, more especially 
during its initial stages, demand close secrecy—stratagem, conceal- 
ment, and deception being not only permissible, but essential, for 
success. Napoleon deceived the whole world for six months before | 
his descent on Italy in 1800, and Lord Wolseley purposely misled, } 
not only the newspaper correspondents, but his own divisional 
generals in regard to the execution of his intended attack on Arabi 
Pasha during the Egyptian Campaign of 1882. 

Owing, however, to the lengthened period of the negotiations 
which have led up to the present crisis, to the interest taken, not in 
England only, but throughout the whole world in the South African § 
situation, and to newspaper enterprise, enough is known in the present 
case to enable the public to understand the existing strategical 
situation, and to some extent forecast the probable sequence of coming 
events. Until a state of war actually exists, control cannot be 
enforced over the ordinary sources of information, and though a 
censorship was set up in the Transvaal early in September, no 
attempt was made in the Cape Colony or Natal to supervise the 
despatch of telegrams until long after full information as to the 
position and numbers of the British forces had been telegraphed to 
England and retransmitted to Pretoria. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities a strict Press censorship, under 
military control, has been established in British as well as in Boer 
territory, and while during the past fortnight numerous telegrams 
containing harmless but false rumours have been allowed to go 
through, correct information regarding the British Forces has been 
sparingly communicated, and only after sufficient time has elapsed to 
prevent the facts being useful to the enemy. 

The skeleton map accompanying this paper is sufficient to illustrate 
the strategical conditions of the War now beginning in South Africa. 
Political boundaries, salient military features, and main lines of com- 
munication are alone indicated to prevent the mind being confused 
by details of secondary importance. The localities marked are those 
already mentioned, or likely hereafter to be mentioned, during the } 
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concentration of the troops and their subsequent movements. The 
map is for strategical use only, and is of no assistance when the 
opposing forces come into tactical collision. 

For years past a campaign against the Boers has been the subject 
of profound study by British strategists, and Sir Redvers Buller, who 
has only recently left the War Office, has doubtless given long and 
deep thought to the conditions of the problem he is now called upon 
to solve. 

Surrounded by British or neutral territory the Transvaal is open 
to attack eastwards through Natal, northwards through Rhodesia, 
and westwards through Bechuanaland. The configuration of the 
Natal frontier does not facilitate an attack on that Colony. The high- 
way from the interior runs up into a narrow dead angle of country 
enclosed by mountains and flanked by Free State territory on the 
west, and Transvaal territory on the east. Gradually rising to a 
height of over 5,000 feet above the sea-level, the road ascends the 
northern extremity of the Drakensberg range, which forms the apex 
of the angle, and descends by the pass of Laing’s Nek to the Trans- 
vaal plateau. Laing’s Nek is an ideal defensive position both stra- 
tegically and tactically, and can be held by an insignificant force 
against an army of superior strength advancing from the south. The 
position can be turned by circuitous roads on the east side of the 
Buffalo river, and by mountain passes leading over the Drakensberg 
range into the Orange Free State on the west, but the communica- 
tions both east and west are badly adapted for the movements and 
supply of large bodies of troops. 

An attack in force from the north may be dismissed from prac- 
tical view on account of the distance, and the imperfect communica- 
tions between the base of operations at Beira and the point of 
concentration on the Transvaal frontier. 

An attack from the side of Bechuanaland is more straightforward. 
The country is open, and there are no natural obstacles of any 
moment between the frontier and the Transvaal capital. But the 
concentration of a large military force at Mafeking—the nearest 
point to Pretoria (180 miles)—by a single line of railway 870 miles 
from Capetown would require considerable time to accomplish, while 
the task of keeping it supplied from the base would, under ordinary 
peace conditions, be very great, and under existing war conditions 
impracticable. From the Orange River station on the Capetown- 
Kimberley railway to Mafeking—a distance of 300 miles—the rail- 
way runs nearly contiguous to Free State territory as far as Fourteen 
Streams (125 miles), and from there onwards to Mafeking (175 
miles) keeps within a few miles of the Transvaal frontier. Even had 
the Free State remained neutral, the railway from Fourteen Streams 
eould not have been kept open till all military opposition south of the 
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line Mafeking-Potchefstroom had been broken down, and that part 
of the Transvaal brought under British subjugation. 

The strategical position above described was unexpectedly modified 
when the Orange Free State determined to join hands with the 
Transvaal. The Government of that State would have best served 
its own interests as well as those of the sister Republic had it decided 
to maintain official neutrality. A formal declaration to this effect 
would have safeguarded its territory, while as many Free State 
burghers as pleased to do so could have crossed the frontier with 
impunity and fought under the Transvaal flag. The British forces 
would have then been compelled to enter the Transvaal from Natal, 
or advance from Fourteen Streams with the strategical disadvantages 
already explained. President Steyn’s decision when announced to 
the Volksraad on the 21st September last must have been welcome 
news to Sir Redvers Buller. 

The British Commander has now a free hand. The practical 
effect of the intervention of the Orange Free State is to deprive the 
Transvaal of the advantage of the Drakensberg barrier. While Sir 
George White remains for the present on the defensive in Natal, the 
Army Corps now on its way to South Africa can be disembarked in 
the Cape Colony and massed on the Orange River by the three 
railways which converge on the Free State frontier from Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, and East London. On arrival at the points of 
concentration, the subsequent operations will depend on the move- 
ments of the enemy, and upon the amount and nature of the resis- 
tance likely to be opposed to the British advance. No useful purpose 
can just now be followed by carrying the inquiry further. It would 
be interesting to discuss the probable developments of the forth- 
coming campaign, but it is advisable to avoid doing so and confine 
comments to existing facts already recorded. The Press can best 
serve the public interests, at the present juncture, by cultivating 
the qualities of patience and reticence, and by showing confi- 
dence in those who are charged with the conduct of military opera- 
tions. 

The delay which took place in mobilising the Army Corps now on 
its way out was due to political reasons and not to defective military 
organisation. What are the facts about the Indian contingent? 
Order for its mobilisation were telegraphed to the Viceroy a few 
hours after the meeting of the Cabinet on the 8th September. On 
the 17th, the Secundra with the 42nd Field Battery on board, sailed 
from Bombay ; by the 25th, the entire force had been embarked, and 
by the 10th of October the whole of the Indian troops had landed at 
Durban. What was done in India could have been done at home. 
Had the Government so wished, the special Army Order issued by 
the Commander-in-Chief on the 7th October for the mobilisation of 
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the Army Corps in England could have been dated a month earlier, 
and the troops from England landed not many days after those from 
India. 

This statement is not intended to imply that mobilisation of an 
Army Corps at home can be effected with quite the same celerity as 
in India, where every unit is maintained at war strength ready for 
immediate service. The necessities of our military organisation 
require the home battalions to be annually depleted of large drafts of 
trained soldiers who are sent to India to replace men coming home 
on the expiration of their service with the colours. These drafts are 
in their turn replaced in the home battalions by raw recruits who 
cannot be sent on active service, and whose places, if the home 
battalions are mobilized, must be taken by Reservists recalled to the 
colours. In the present case in order to despatch a force of about 
52,000 to South Africa it has been necessary to call up 25,000 Reser- 
vists—nearly fifty per cent. of the total force. The order to each 
Reservist was sent out on the 7th October, and he was given till the 
17th to join his unit. The time allowed might have been shortened 
—in Germany it is twenty-four hours—but in fixing the date men- 
tioned it was the intention of the War Office to lessen the jar which 
the sudden dislocation of 25,000 able-bodied men from civil employ- 
ment could not fail to cause. Under the arrangements made by the 
military authorities, whose efforts have been so patriotically seconded 
by the employers, every one of the 25,000 men recalled to the colours 
will embark for South Africa with the knowledge that his family will 
be amply provided for during his absence and his situation kept open 
for him on his return.’ 

Certain other causes have operated to lengthen the time taken to 
prepare the Army Corps for embarkation. The existing Mobilisation 
Regulations as completed in 1898 were drawn up for the case of an 
Army Corps required for service in Europe. Modifications have been 
necessary to adapt these regulations to the case of an Army Corps 
proceeding to South Africa. In the first place, the thick uniform 
worn in England had to be exchanged for special clothing suitable 
for a hot climate. Then the roads in South Africa are not well 
adapted for the heavy baggage waggons which accompany an army 
into the field in Europe, and mules and oxen are better than horses 
for transport purposes. Much of the equipment taken out has 
required alterations to meet these modifications, and such alterations, 
of course, take time to complete. 

Considering the necessary preparations which were required, it is 
satisfactory to find that the embarkation of the 1st Division, com- 


(1) So far as can be ascertained every employer of men called out has notified his 
intention of taking them back on their return, and in many cases a weekly allowance 
will be made to wives and families during their absence. 
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manded by Lord Methuen, began on the 20th October, only thirteen 
days after the order was given to mobilize. The embarkation will 
continue daily from this date, and if the transports can be sent off at 
the rates proposed, the whole force will have been despatched by the 
end of the first week in November. 

The Army Corps now being embarked is composed of six com- 
ponent parts, a cavalry division, three infantry divisions, corps troops, 
and troops for the lines of communication. 

The following table gives the organisation, composition, and 
principal commanders of this force :— 


CAVALRY DIVISION: 
Commander—LIEUT.-GENERAL J. D. P. FRENCH. 


Ist BRIGADE (MAJor-GENERAL J. M. BABINGTON). 


Cavalry. Artillery. Engineers, Departmental Troops. 
6th Dragoon Guards. | ‘‘ R” Battery | Field Troop, | Supply Column—13thCom- 
10th Hussars. R.H.A. Royal | pany Army Service Corps. 
12th Lancers. Ammunition ingineers. | BearerCompany—9th Com- 


| Column. | pany Royal Army Medi- 

| cal Corps. 

| Field Hospital—9th Com- 

' pany Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 


Mounted Infantry attached :— 
Southern Company. 
tT: > Aldershot do. 

> -(' a ‘ A son ) Q os “ 
(Lieut.-Colonel E. A. H. Alderson) eile acho de 


\ Cork do. 


2ND BRIGADE (MajJorR-GENERAL J. P. Brabazon, C.B., A.D.C.) 


Cavalry. Artillery. Departmental Troops. 
ist Dragoons. | ‘‘O” Battery Supply Column—1llth Company Army Service 
2nd do. R.H.A. Corps. 
6th do. Ammunition | Bearer Company—12th Company Royal Aimy 
| Column. Medical Corps. 
Field Hospital—6th Company Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps. 


Mounted Infantry attached :— 

‘Northern Company. 
Western do. 

) Dublin do. 

. Eastern do. 


(Lieut.-Colonel R. J. Tudway) 


Total of Cavalry Division :— 


Officers and men . , ‘ ‘ , . 5,816 
Horses . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : , . 5,038 
Mules. ; : . ; ‘ : . 2,366 
Guns ‘ , , , ; ®, ‘ ‘ 12 
Maxim guns . . ‘ . : ; 14 
Vehicles of all kinds : : . ‘ : 335 
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lst INFANTRY DIVISION. 
uander—LIEUT.-GENERAL LORD METHUEN, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G. 


Ist BriGaDE (MAJor-GENERAL Sir H. E. Cotvitye, K.C., M.G., C.B.). 





Infantry. Departmental Corps 
3rd batt. Grenadier Guards. | Supply Column—19th Company Army Service 
Ist ,, Coldstream Guards. | Corps. 
2nd ,, Coldstream Guards. | Bearer Company—1sth Company Royal Army 
Ist Scots Guards. Medical Corps. 
Field Hospital—18th Company Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 
2ND BriGADE (Masor-Generat H. J. T. Hitpyarp, C.B.). 
Infantry. Depar:mental Troops. 
2nd batt. Royal West Surrey Supply Column—26th Company Army 
Regiment. Service Corps. 
2nd batt. Devonshire Regiment. Bearer Company—2nd Company Royal 
2nd batt. West Yorkshire Regi- Army Medical Corps. 
nent. Field Hospital—Depét Company Royal 
2nd batt. East Surrey Regiment. Army Medical Corps. 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS UNDER Direct COMMAND OF DIVISIONAL GENERAL. 


Cavalry. Artillery. Engineers. Departmental Troops. 
7th batt. Royal Field 17th Field Supply Column — 20th 
Squadron Artillery. Company Company Army Ser- 
14th 14th batt. Royal Field | Royal vice Corps. 
Hussars. Artillery. Engineers. Field Hospital — 19th 
66th batt. Royal Field Company Royal Army 
Artillery. Medical Corps. 
ToTaL or lst INFanrryY DIVISION, 
Officers and men F . ‘ , ‘ 10,515 
Horses ‘ F ‘ p . ‘ ‘ 899 
Mules ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; 2,427 
Guns. ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 18 
Maxim guns : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 
Vehicles of all kinds . , ‘ ‘ . 340 
2np INFANTRY DIVISION. ; 
Commander —LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR C. F. CLERY, K.C.B. 
3rD Brigape (Masor-GENERAL A. G. Wavucuorpg, C.B., C.M.G.). 
Infantry. : Departmental troops. 
2nd batt. Royal Highlanders. Supply column—l4th Company 
lst Highland Light Infantry. Army Service Corps. 
2nd ,, Seaforth Highlanders. Bearer Company—lst Company 
Lat Argyle and Sutherland Highlrs. Royal Army Medical Corps. 


Field Hospital— 8th Company 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 
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dru BrigaDE (Magor-GENERAL Hon. N. G. Lytrerton, C.B. 


Infantry. Departmental Troops. 
2nd batt. Scottish Rifles. Supply Column—16th Company Army Ser- 
3rd__,, King’s Royal Rifles. vice Corps. 
ist =,, Durham Light Infy. Bearer Company—1l4th Company Royal Army 
ist =©,, Royal Brigade. Medical Corps. 


Field Hospital—l4th Company Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS UNDER Direct CoMMAND oF DIVISIONAL GENERAL. 


Cavalry. | Artillery. Engincers. Departmental troops. 
“B” Squadron. | 63rd batt. Royal Field 11th Field Supply Column 
34th Hussars. Artillery. Company —24th Com- 

64th batt. Royal Field Royal | papy Army 
Artillery. Engineers. Service Corps. 
| 78rd batt. Royal Field | Field Hospital— 
| Artillery. 3rd Company 
| Ammunition Column. Royal Army 


Medical Corps. 


Total of 2nd Infantry Division same as Ist Infantry Division. 


3rD INFANTRY DIVISION. 
Commander —LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR W. F. GATACRE, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


5TH BrRiGADE (MaJor-GeNeRAL A. Fitzroy Harr, C.B.). 


Infantry. Departmental Troups. 
Ist batt. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Supply Column—20:h Company Army 
2nd ,, Royal Irish Rifles. Service Corps. 
ist ,, Connaught Rangers. Bearer Company — 16th Company 
tst ,, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. toyal Army Medical Corps. 


Field Hospital—10:h Company Royal 
Army Medical Corps. 


6TH BRIGADE (MaJsor-GENERAL G. Barron, C.B.). 


Infantry. Departmental Troops. 
2nd batt. Royal Fusiliers. Supply Column—sé6th Company Army Ser- 
2nd_ ,, Royal Scots Fusiliers. vice Corps. 
Ist ,, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Bearer Company—17th Company Royal Army 


2nd_,, Royal Irish Fusiliers. | Medical Corps. 
| Field Hospital—11th Company Royal Army 


! Medical Corps. 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS UNDER DirREcT COMMAND OF DIVISIONAL GENERAL. 


Cavalry. | Artillery. | Engincers Departmental Troops. 
“C” | [4th batt. Royal Field 12th Field Supply Column — 33rd 
Squadron | Artillery. Company Company Army Ser- 
14th | 77th batt. Royal Field Royal vice Corps. : 
Hussars. | Artillery. Engineers. Field Hospital — 7th 
79th batt. Royal Field | Company Royal Army 
Artillery. Medical Corps. 


Ammunition Column. 


Total of 3rd Infantry Division same as Ist and 2nd Infantry Divisions. 
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CORPS TROOPS. 
Unpver Direct CoMMAND OF THE ARMY CorP3 COMMANDER. 
Cavalry. Artillery. | Engineers. Tofantry. Details. 
“Pp” “GG” ” Battery R.H.A. | ‘*A” Pontoon Troop | Ist batt.) Ammunition 
Squadron |“ P’ Ist Telegraph Div. Royal Park. 
& Head- | 4th Field ‘Battery. 26th Field Company. | Scots. | Supply Column, 
quarters 38th ,, ” Ist Field Park. | 2ist Com- 
lith 78th ,, 1st Balloon Section. pany Army 
Hussars. | 37th How itzer Bi uttery. 2nd ,, | _ Service Corps 
61st ” ‘9 10th Railw ay ” Com- Field Bakery, 
| 65th ¥ ‘s pany.. | 40th Com- 
: ( (Gun and | pany Army 
| Ammuni- §.A.A.). Service Corps 
tion Column / 


Howitzer 


Total of Corps, Troops, &ec. :— 


Officers and men 
Horses . 

Mules 

Guns 

Maxim guns. ‘ 
V ehicles of all kinds 


Troops FoR Lings or C 


Field Hospital, 
| Sth Company 
Royal Army 
Medical Corps 
Supply Parks, 
4th, 29th, and 
42nd Com- 
pany Army 
Service Corps 


OMMUNICATION. 


Army Ordnance 
Infantry. | Army Service Corps. Royal Army Medical Corps. Curps. 
2nd batt. Northumber- | No. 1 Auxiliary Co. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 No. 1 Co. 
land Fusiliers. (No. 6 Co.) gay 5! Hospital ae. “ae 
2nd batt. Somersetshire| No. 2 Auxiliary Co. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 ~~ 
Light Infantry. (No. 8 Co.) General Hospital. ae: ee 
2nd bhatt. Duke of Corn-| No. 3 Auxiliary Co. Base, and Advanced 
wall’s Light Infantry | (No. 35 Co.) Depots of medical 
Ist batt. Welsh Regi-|N 0.4 Auxiliary Co. stores. 
ment. | (No. 28 Co.) Nos. 1 and 2 Hospital 
2nd batt. Nor thampton- | trains. 
shire Regiment. Nos. 1 and 2 Hospital 
2nd batt. Shropshire | ships. 
Light Infantry. | 
Ist batt. Gordon High-| 
landers. 
Royal Engineers :—Balloon Field Factory. 
Total of troops, &c., for lines of communication :— 
Officers and men 9,387 
Horses 885 
Mules 2,683 
Guns . _— 
Maxim guns 4 7 
Vehicles of all kinds 266 
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The grand total of the whole force is :— 


Officers and men . : : ’ ‘ . 62,128! 
Horses ; : ; ‘ ; ‘ i 11,210 
Mules . ‘ : : ’ ‘ ‘ ; 14,268 
(Sent to South Africa from different countries). 
Guns . ‘ . ; ; ‘ ‘ ; 114 
Maxim Guns ; > ; : ? 47 
Vehicles of all kinds . , ‘ p 2,988 


(Including 610 American buck-wagons purchased in America, and now in course 
of transit to the Cape, and 555 ox-wagons, which are being procured in South 
Africa). 

A study of the above Table shows that each of the component parts 
of the Army Corps, the Cavalry Division, the three Infantry Divisions, 
and the Corps Troops, is organized as an independent fighting unit, 
complete with cavalry, artillery, engineers, and the necessary trains, 
and able to be detached, if required for separate service, or concen- 
trated with others for united action. This independence of organiza- 
tion is extended even to brigades, each of which has its own field 
hospital, bearer company, and supply column, attached for permanent 
duty during the campaign. 

Sir Redvers Buller starts with the initial advantage of having the 
sea for his base of operations and the entire coast line of South Africa 
in British or neutral possession.” There can be no better base, as the 
forthcoming campaign will show, than the sea, provided its command 
is assured. Fortunately this fundamental condition of Imperial 
defence exists to-day, and has enabled the Government to complete 
its arrangements at leisure, and subordinate military to political 
considerations without any risk of disturbance. From the time when 
the Cabinet, at its meeting on the 8th September, decided to reinforce 
the Natal garrison, the hands of the War Office have never been even 
momentarily forced. In no single case has it been necessary to alter 
dates fixed beforehand, but with quiet, measured, determined regu- 
larity troops have been embarked, pari passu with the progress of 
the negotiations which ended with the presentation of the Boer 
ultimatum on the 9th October. 

Turning from the preparations in England to the seat of war in 
Natal, attention is fixed for the moment on Ladysmith, where Sir 
George White has a force of some 9,000 men, with a detached brigade 


(1) Since these tables were prepared it has been ascertained that certain deductions 
must be made for absentees, sick men, Ke. Only 21,000 Reservists will now actually 
embark, and 26,000 men who were serving with the colours, giving a total of 47,000 
instead of 52,000, as originally estimated. 

(2) Lord Ripon gave the final blow to President Kruger’s long-cherished ambition to 
acquire a harbour on the coast when, in April, 1895, he directed the Governor of Natal 
to annex Tongaland, thus cutting off the Transvaal from its last chance of an outlet to 
the sea. His Honor described this at the time as an ‘unfriendly act,’’ and the heated 
protest which he made may be taken as a measure of the disappointment he felt. 
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about 4,000 strong at Glencoe-Dundee. Ladysmith was long ago 
marked out as the best point of concentration for the defence of Natal 
from Boer invasion. A glance at the map shows its strategical value. 
It is centrally situated at the junction of the railways from the Free 
State and Transvaal. Mancouvring on interior lines, the British 
Commander can strike right or left, according to the direction from 
which attack may come. The position is just far enough south to 
prevent any danger of the Boers passing it by without giving battle 
and cutting in upon the British communications with Durban. Had 
Sir George White held on to Newcastle, his rear could have been 
threatened by the Boers from Harrismith and Vryheid without any 
risk to their own communications. An attempt of this kind with 
an active British force at Ladysmith would mean a long flank march 
on either side—a most dangerous operation of war under far more 
favourable circumstances than now exist for the Boer forces. 

The occupation of Glencoe-Dundee strengthens the position of 
Ladysmith. It extends the length of the exterior lines on which the 
Boers are manceuvring. It prevents the Transvaal forces, advancing 
by way of the north and north-east, from joining hands with the 
Free State columns coming over the Drakensberg. Until the British 
force at Glencoe has been driven back, its presence there renders 
impossible a flank march of the enemy down the Buffalo river, made 
with the object of turning the right of the position at Ladysmith. It 
compels the Boers to attack with no strategical advantage if suc- 
cessful, and with bad moral effect if defeated at the opening of the 
campaign. 

The course of ‘events in Natal, since the outbreak of hostilities, is 
a verification of the truth of the above remarks, written before the 
arrival of the news of the action at Glencoe, on the 20th October. 
The Boer forces on the Transvaal side crossing the frontier in three 
columns (from Botha’s pass, Laing’s Nek, and Wakkerstroom) on the 
12th October, occupied Newcastle on the 14th. On the 15th an 
advance was made to Ingagane, and a detachment on the same day 
pushed on to Dannhauser. During the 16th and 17th the concentra- 
tion of the Boer troops at Ingagane was continued. Onthe 18th and 
19th the forward move was advanced down the railway line, and on 
the 20th the British camp was attacked—the Boers being badly 
beaten and driven across the Buffalo river. 

On the west the camp of the Free State forces at Albertina was 
broken up on the 12th, and detachments were sent to occupy the 
Drakensberg passes all along the Natal frontier, patrols being pushed 
down the forward slopes. On the 13th Sir George White made a 
reconnaissance from Ladysmith towards the Upper Tugela, and 
ascertained that the enemy were not in force below the Drakensberg 
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passes. During the next three days no movement was made of any 
account, but on the 18th and 19th strong patrols of mounted Boers 
were pushed out in the direction of Ladysmith, presumably with the 
object of supporting General Joubert’s advance on Glencoe. These 
were engaged by the cavalry and mounted infantry patrols sent out 
from Sir George White’s force, when a good deal of desultory 
skirmishing took place; but up to mid-day on the 21st October, 
when this article was sent to the printers, no organised advance 
of any large portion of the Free State forces had as yet been 
reported. 

It is early yet to forecast the consequences of the Boer defeat at 
Glencoe, but the infliction of so crushing a disaster after the hopes 
raised by President Kruger’s bombastic ultimatum must have far- 
reaching influence on future operations. “A la guerre les trois 
quarts sont des affaires morales. La balance des forces réelles n’est 
que pour un autre quart.” * The immediate result will be to bring to 
a sharp end the project of invasion so wantonly conceived, so 
ignorantly undertaken, and so deservedly punished. 

Looking westwards, public attention will, for some time to come, 
be fixed on Kimberley and Mafeking. The former place was 
isolated on the 15th October, when the telegraph was cut beyond 
Modder Road Station. The officer commanding is Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. J. Kekewich, who has a force of about 3,000 regular and 
Colonial troops. Among the troops are the Ist Battalion North 
Lancashire Regiment, detachments of Royal Artillery and of Royal 
Engineers, the Kimberley Rifles (400 strong)—a fine body of 
Colonial Volunteers, mostly miners—and the Beaconsfield Town 
Guard. The armament includes twelve light field guns and nine 
Maxim guns. According to recently received reports the town has 
been surrounded by earthworks, while advantage has been taken of 
the large heaps of débris from the mines to utilise them for 
defensive purposes. The efforts made to resist attack seem to justify 
the remark of Mr. Rhodes, who arrived there on the 11th 
October, that he felt as safe in Kimberley as in Piccadilly. A state- 
ment of the enemy’s numbers cannot be given, but it is not believed 
that the force collected at Bishof before the outbreak of hostilities 
exceeded 3,000. 

Mafeking was isolated on the 12th October, after the armoured 
train incident at Kraipan. It is now a “ warm corner.’ The Com- 
mander is Colonel Baden Powell, 5th Dragoon Guards, the second in 
command being: Major Lord E. H. Cecil, D.8.O., 1st Battalion 
Grenadier Guards. - 

The defending garrison is composed of the 1st Battalion Royal 


(1) Napoleon’ s Corre spondence, 1809. 
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Munster Fusiliers, and a Colonial force raised in the Protectorate and 
drilled for some weeks at Ramathlabama, where Colonel Baden 
Powell established his camp before coming into Mafeking. The 
strength of the garrison is not believed to exceed 1,200. A Boer 
Commando had been collecting for some weeks past opposite 
Mafeking, near Malmani, under the personal command of Command- 
ant Cronjé, its reported strength being 3,000. No trust, however, 
can be placed in this and other estimates of numbers which are derived 
from Boer sources, and are probably exaggerated. 

The local forces belonging to the Cape Colony consist of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles (1,000 strong), who are the only permanently 
embodied military force in the Colony. They are a picked and en- 
tirely trustworthy body of officers and men, most of whom are English- 
men. The force is at present scattered about Griqualand East and 
Pondoland, in small detachments watching the native population. The 
Volunteers, excluding numerous Cadet Corps, number about 4,000. 
They were called out on the 17th October and are now under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Forestier Walker. Some of the 
corps are as loyal and efficient as British Volunteers—notably the 
Capetown Highlanders, the Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Volunteer 
Rifles, the Kaffrarian Rifles (East London), and Prince Alfred’s 
Volunteer Guard (Port Elizabeth). 

The political situation in the Cape causes greater anxiety than any 
passing military difficulties which for the moment confront our 
troops. Allowance will be made for the delicate position in which 
the Cape Ministry finds itself placed. The Dutch population of the 
Colony is 265,000; the British only 194,000. Under these circum- 
stances enthusiastic espousal of the Imperial cause is not expected 
from a Ministry which is responsible to the Dutch majority in the 
House of Assembly ; and when Mr. Schreiner expressed the hope that 
the Colony would remain neutral, the Imperial Government made no 
sign of remonstrance. But neutrality must make itself respected. 
During the Franco-German War both Switzerland and Belgium mobi- 
lised their forces to protect their frontiers from violation by the 
belligerents. The Cape Colony has seen its frontiers crossed, its 
garrisons attacked, its property confiscated, Kimberley, the seat of its 
great mineral industry, beleaguered, and yet its Government has 
taken no step in self-defence except under compulsion from Sir Alfred 
Milner. The Volunteer forces were not called out until the 17th 
October—nearly a week after the first violation of territory. The 
humiliating position in which Kimberley and Mafeking are now 
placed might have been avoided had the Cape Ministry acted with 
the vigour expected from a self-respecting community able and willing 
to defend itself from aggression. 
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The immediate future of the Cape largely depends on Mr. Hofmeyr, 
who is standing at Mr. Schreiner’s back. Mr. Hofmeyr has over and 
over again expressed his satisfaction with the political conditions 
under which British and Dutch subjects live together in racial amity 
under the protection of the Imperial flag. He has now an opportunity 
of proving his sincerity by using his influence to remove all cause for 
any disturbance of existing political arrangements. 

It is within the constitutional power of Sir Alfred Milner to dismiss 
Mr. Schreiner, as Sir Bartle Frere dismissed Mr. Molteno. There is 
no necessity for this step if the Cape Government will maintain a 
correct attitude and support the efforts of the Imperial authorities to 
procure for both, British and Dutch alike, the same political rights in 
the Transvaal as they possess in the Cape Colony. 
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THE DIVINE ADVENTURE. 


‘We were three: the Body, the Will, and the Soul. . . . My Will, my Soul, which 
for the first time had fared with me away from, outside of, our common home, had to 
take upon themselves bodily presences likewise.” —The Divine Adventure. 


I reMEMBER that it was on St. John’s Eve we said we would fare abroad 
together for some time, but each independently, as three good friends. 
We had never been at one, though we had shared the same abode, and had 
enjoyed so much in common: but to each, at the same time, had come the 
great desire of truth, than which there is none greater save that of beauty. 

We had long been somewhat weary. No burden of years, no inclement 
airs of fortune, no serious ills even, distressed us. We held youth in fee. 
But we had known the two great ends of life—to love and to suffer. In 
deep love there is always an inmost dark flame, as in the flame lit bya 
taper: I think it is the obscure suffering upon which the Dancer lives. 
The Dancer !—Love, who is Joy, is a leaping flame: he it is who is the 
son of that fabled planet, the Dancing Star. 

On that St. John’s Eve we had talked with friends on the old mysteries 
of this day of pagan festival. At last we withdrew, not ‘tired or in disagree- 
ment, but with a more intimate sense that the hidden things of the spirit 
are the only realities. It seemed to us a little idle and foolish to discuss 
in the legend that which was not fortuitous or imaginary, since what then 
held up white hands in the moonlight, even now, in this late day, in the 
moonlight of the dreaming mind, still beckons to the Divine Forges. 

We left the low-roofed cottage room, where, though the window was open, 
two candles burned with steadfast flame. The night was profoundly still. 
Beyond the fuschia bushes the sea sighed,’as it felt the long shore with a 
continuous foamless wave. Across the remoter waters the moon-track 
led a solitary way. Inthe dusk of the haven glimmered two or three red 
and green lights, where the fishing-cobles trailed motionless at anchor. 
Inland were shadowy hills. On the nearest of these, whose cone blotted 
out a thousand eastern stars, burned one of the St. John’s Eve fires. The 
flame rose and sank as though it were a pulse. Perhaps at that great 
height the sea wind or a mountain air played upon it. In the south, out of 
a vast darkness, swung blacker abysses, where thunders breathed with a 
prolonged and terrible sighing; upon their flanks sheet-lightnings roamed. 

There was no sound in the little bay. Far out, a fathom of flashing 
phosphorescence showed that mackerel were playing in the moonshine. 
Near the trap-ledges, which ran into deep water, sheer from the 
goat-pastures, were many luminous moving phantoms : the medusa, green, 
purple, pale blue, wandering shapes filled with ghostly fire. 

We stood awhile in silence, then one of us spoke : 

‘‘ Shall we put aside, for a brief while, this close fellowship of ours; and, 
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since we cannot fare apart, go together to find if there be any light upon 
those matters which trouble us, and perhaps better discern separately than 
when trying, as we ever vainly do, to see the same thing with the same 
eyes ?”’ 

The others agreed. ‘It may be I shall know,” said one. “ It may bel 
shall remember,” said the other. 

‘‘ Then let us go back into the house and rest to-night, and to-morrow, 
after we have slept and eaten well, we can set out with a light heart.” 

The others did not answer, for though to one food meant nothing, and 
to the other sleep was but a remembering and a forgetting, each unwittingly 
felt the keen needs of him whom they overmuch despised, and feared 
somewhat, and withal loved greatly. 


IT. 


Thus it was that one midsummer morning we said farewell to our friends, 
and set out alone and afoot, not bent for any one place, though we said we 
would fare towards the dim blue hills in the west, the Hills of Dream, as we 
called them; but, rather, idly wrought by the very uncertainties which 
beset our going. For when with eager eyes we began that long stepping 
westward, it was as pilgrims of old who had the Holy City for their goal, but 
knew that midway were strange, perilous lands. 

We were three, as I have said: the Body, the Will, and the Soul. It 
was strange for us to be walking there side by side, each familiar with and 
yet so ignorant of the other. We had so much in common, and yet 
were so incommunicably alien. I think that occurred to each of us, as, 
with brave steps but sidelong eyes, we passed the fuschia bushes, where the 
wild bees hummed, and round by the sea pastures, where white goats 
nibbled among the yellow flags, and shaggy kine with their wild hill-eyes 
browsed the thyme-sweet salted grass. A fisherman met us. It was old Ian 
Macrae, whom I had known for many years. Somehow, till then, the thought 
had not come to me that it might seem unusual to those who knew my solitary 
ways, that I should be going to and fro with strangers. Then, again, for the 
first time, it flashed across me that as they were so like me—for save in the 
eyes I could myself discern no difference—to others the likeness would be 
as startling as it would be unaccountable. 

I stood for a moment, uncertain. ‘“ Of course,’ I muttered below my 
breath, ‘of course, the others are invisible ; I had not thought of that.” I 
watched them slowly advance, for they had not halted when I did. I saw 
them incline the head with a grave smile as they passed Ian. The old man 
had taken off his bonnet to them, and had stood aside. 

Strangely disquieted, I moved towards Macrae. 

‘‘Tan,’’ I whispered rather than spoke. 

‘“‘ Aye,” he answered simply, looking at me with his grave, far-seeing 
eyes. 

‘‘ Tan, have you seen my friends before ? ’ 

‘¢No, I have never seen them before.” 

‘They have been here for—for—many days.”’ 
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‘“‘T have not seen them.” 

‘‘Tell me ; do you recognise them?” 

“‘T have not seen them before.” 

“‘T mean, do you—do you see any likeness in them to any you know ?” 

‘© No, I see no likeness.” 

‘¢ You are sure, Ian ?”’ 

“ Aye, for sure. And why not?” The old fisherman looked at me with 
questioning eyes. 

‘Tell me, Ian, do you see any difference in me?” 

‘‘No, for sure, no.” 

Baffled, bewildered, I wondered what the mystery could mean. Were 
we really three personalities, without as well as within ? 

At that moment the Will turned. I heard his voice fall clearly along the 
heather-fragrant air-ledges, 

‘* We, too, are bewildered by this mystery,” he said. 

So he knew my thought. It was our thought. Yes, for now the Soul 
turned also ; and I heard his sunwarm breath come across the honeysuckles 
by the roadside. 

“T, too, am bewildered by this mystery,” he said. 

“Tan,” I exclaimed to the old man, who stared wonderingly at us; 
‘Tan, tell me this: what like are my companions; how do they seem to 
you ?” 

The old man glanced at me, startled, then rubbed his eyes as though he 
were half-awakened from a dream. 

‘Why are you asking that thing ?” 

“ Because, Ian, you do not see any likeness in them to myself. I had 
thought—I had thought they were so like.” 

Macrae put his wavering, wrinkled hand to his withered mouth. He gave 
a low, chuckling laugh. 

*‘Ah, I-am undorstanding now. It is a big joke you are playing on 
old Ian.” 

‘‘ Maybe aye, and maybe no, Ian; but I do want to know how they 
seem to you, those two yonder.” 

‘* Well, well, now, for sure, that friend of yours there, that spoke first, 
he is just a weary, tired old man, like I am myself, and so like me, now that 
I look at him, that he might be my wraith. And the other, he is a fine lad, 
a fisher-lad for sure, though I fear God’s gripped his heart, for I see the ol. 
ancient sorrow in his eyes.” 

I stared ; then suddenly I understood. 

‘* Good-day, Ian,” I added, hurriedly, ‘“‘ and the blessing of Himself Le 
upon you and yours, and upon the nets and the boats.” 

Then I moved slowly towards my companions, who awaited me. I 
understood now. The old fisherman had seen after his own kind. My 
Will, my Soul, which for the first time had fared with me away from, 
outside of, our common home, had to take upon themselves bodily presences 
likewise. These wavering images were to others but the reflection of whoro 
looked upon them, Old Ian had seen his own tired self and his lost youth. 
With a new fear I called to mine own; and they were mine; and so we 
fared onward together. 
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III. 


We were strangely silent. It is not easy for three, so closely knit, so 
intimate, as we had been for so many years, suddenly to enter upon a new 
comradeship, wherein three that had been as one were now several. A 
new reticence had come to each of us. As we walked in silence— 
conscious of the beauty of the day, in sea and sky and already purpling 
moors ; of the white gulls flecking the azure, and the yellowhammers and 
stonechats flitting among the gorse and fragrant bog-myrtle—it seemed to 
us that none was inclined to speak. Each had his own thoughts, and, 
doubtless, each had strangely remote instincts. 

The three dreamers—for so we were in that lovely hour of dream—walked 
steadfastly onward. It was not more than an hour after noon that we came 
to an inlet of the sea, so narrow that it looked like a stream, only that a 
salt air arose between the irises which thickly bordered it, and that the 
sunken rock-ledges were fragrant with sea-pink and the stone-convolvulus. 
The moving tidal water was grass-green, save where dusked with long, 
mauve shadows. 

‘Let us rest here,” said the Body. ‘It is so sweet in the sunlight, 
here by this cool water.” 

The Will smiled as he threw himself down upon a mossy slope that 
reached from an oak’s base to the pebbly margins. 

“It is ever so with you,” he said, still smiling. ‘ You love rest, as the 
wandering clouds love the waving hand of the sun.” 

‘“‘ What made you think of that ?”’ asked the Soul abruptly, who till that 
moment had been rapt in silent commune with his inmost thoughts. 

** Why do you ask ?” 

‘* Because I, too, was thinking that just as the waving hand of the sun 
beckons the white wandering clouds, as a shepherd calls to his scattered 
sheep, so there is a hand waving to us to press forward. Far away, yonder, 
a rainbow is being woven of sun and mist. Perhaps, there, we may come 
upon that which we have come out to see.” 

‘* But the Body wishes to rest. And, truly, it is sweet here in the sun- 
flood, and by this moving green water, which whispers in the reeds and 
flags and sings its own sea-song the while.”’ 

‘* Let us rest, then.” 

And, as we lay there, a great peace came upon us. There were hushed 
tears in the eyes of the Soul, and a strange dreaming smile upon the face of 
the Will, and, in the serene gaze of the Body, a content that was exceeding 
sweet. It was so welcome to lie there and dream. We knew a rare 
happiness in that exquisite quietude. 

After a time, the Body rose, and moved to the water-edge. 

“It is so lovely,” he said, “I must bathe’”—and with that he threw 
aside his clothes, and stood naked among the reeds and yellow flags which 
bordered the inlet. 

The sun shone upon his white body, the colour of pale ivory. A delicate 
shadow lightly touched him, now here, now there, from the sunlit green 
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sheaths and stems among which he stood. Out of sheer joy he laughed, 
and raised his arms, and made a splashing with his trampling feet. 

Looking backward with a blithe glance, he cried : 

“ After all, it is good to be alive: neither to think nor to dream, but just 
content to be,” 

Receiving no answer, he laughed merrily, and, plunging forward, swam 
seaward against the sun-dazzle. 

His two companions watched him with shining eyes. 

“ Truly, he is very fair to look upon,” said the Soul. 

‘*Yes,’’ added the Will, ‘and perhaps elsewhere as here he has chosen 
the better part,”’ 

‘*Can it be the better part to prefer the things of the moment to those of 
Eternity ?” 

*“* What is Eternity ?” 

For a few seconds the Soul was silent. It was not easy for him to 
understand that what was a near horizon to him was a vague vista, possibly 
a mirage, to another. He was ever, in himself, moving just the hither side 
of the narrow mortal horizon which Eternity swam in upon from behind 
and beyond. The Will looked at him questioningly, then spoke again : 

“You speak of the things of Eternity. What is Eternity? ” 

‘Eternity is the Breath of God.” 

‘* That tells me nothing.” 

‘It is Time, freed from his Mortality.” 

‘‘ Again, that tells me little. Or, rather, I am no wiser. What is Eternity 
to us?” 

“ Itis our perpetuity.” 

‘* Then is it only a warrant against Death ?” 

“No, it is more. Time is our sphere : Eternity is our home.” 

‘‘ There is no other lesson for you in the worm, and in the dust ?” 

‘* What do you mean, brother ?” 

‘* Does dissolution mean nothing to you?” 

‘¢ What is dissolution ? ” 

It was now the Will who stared with wondering eyes. To him that 
question was as strangely perturbing as that which he had asked the Soul. 
It was a minute before he spoke again. 

‘*You ask me what is dissolution ? Do you not understand what death 
means to me ?”’ 

‘* Why to you more than to me, or to the Body ?” 

“ What is it to you?” 

“A change from a dream of Beauty, to Beauty.” 

“‘ And at the worst ?” 

‘* Freedom : escape from narrow prison walls—often dark and foul.” 

“In any case nothing but a change, a swift and absolute change, from 
what was to what is ?”’ 

** Even so.” 

‘** And you have no fear?” 

‘None. Why should I?” 

** Why should you not?” 
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Again there was a deep silence between the two. At last the Soul spoke. 

“ Why should I not? I cannot tell you. But I have nofear. Iama 
Son of God ?”’ 

“And we?” 

‘Ah yes, dear brother: you, too, and the Body.” 

** But we perish ! ” 

‘* There is the resurrection of the Body.” 

“* Where—when ?”’ 

* As it is written. In God’s hour.’ 

‘*Ts the worm also the Son of God ?” 

The Soul stared downward into the green water, but did not answer. A 
look of strange trouble was in his eyes. 

‘Ts not the Grave on the hither side of Eternity ? ”’ 

Still no answer. 

“Does God whisper beneath the Tomb ?”’ 

At this the Soul rose, and moved restlessly to and fro. 

‘‘ Tell me,” resumed the Will, “ what is Dissolution ? ” 

‘It is the returning into dust of that which was dust.” 

‘And what is dust ?” 

‘‘ The formless: the inchoate: the mass out of which the Potter makes 
new vessels, or moulds new shapes.” 

**But you do not go into dust ?”’ 

“T came from afar: afar I go again.”’ 

‘‘ But we—we shall be formless: inchoate ?” 

*‘ You shall be upbuilded.” 

“* How ?”’ 

The Soul turned, and again sat by his comrade. 

** I know not,” he said simply. 

‘‘But if the Body go back to the dust, and the life that is in him be 
blown out like a wavering flame; and if you who came from afar, again 
return afar ; what, then, for me, who am neither an immortal spirit nor yet 
of this frail human clan ?” 

‘God has need of you.”’ 

‘¢ When—where ?” 

‘How can I tell what I cannot even surmise ? ” 

‘Tell me, tell me this : if I am so wedded to the Body that, if he perish, 
I perish also, what resurrection can there be for me ?”’ 

‘‘T do not know.” 

“Ts it a resurrection for the Body if, after weeks, or years, or scores of 
years, his decaying dust is absorbed into the earth, and passes into the 
chemic change of the living world ?” 

‘‘No: that is not a resurrection : that is a transmutation.” 

‘* Yet that is all. There is nothing else possible. Dust unto dust. As 
with the Body, so with the mind, the spirit of life, that which I am, the 
Will. In the Grave there is no fretfulness any more: neither any sorrow, 
or joy, or any thought, or dream, or fear, or hope whatsoever. Hath not 
God Himself said it, through the mouth of His prophet ?” 

‘‘T do not understand,” murmured the Soul, troubled. 
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‘* Because that the Grave is not your portion.” 

‘* But I, too, must know Death!”’ 

‘Yes, truly—a change—what was it ?—change from a dream of Beauty 
to Beauty!” 

‘God knows I would that we could go together—you, and he yonder, 
and I; or, if that cannot be, he being wholly mortal, then at the least you 


and [,” 
- 


‘‘But we cannot. At least, so it seems to:us. But I—I too am alive, 
I too have dreams and visions, I too have joys and hopes, I too have 
despairs, And for me—nothing. Iam, atthe end, as a blown flame.” 

‘It may not be so. Something has whispered to me at times that you 
and I are to be made one.”’ 

“Tell me: can the immortal wed the mortal ?”’ 

‘‘ No.” 

‘** Then how can we two wed, for I am mortal. My very life depends on 
the Body. A falling branch, a whelming wave, a sudden ill, and in a 
moment that which was is not. He, the Body, is suddenly become inert, 
motionless, cold, the perquisite of the Grave, the sport of tke maggot and 
the worm: and I—I am a subsided wave, a vanished spiral of smoke, a 
little fugitive wind-eddy abruptly ended.” 

‘** You know not what is the end any more thanI do. In a moment we 
are translated.” 

“Ah, is it so with you? O Soul, I thought that you had a profound 
surety !” 

“T know nothing : I believe.” 

‘Then it may be so with you as with us?” 

‘* T know little: I believe.” 

“ When I am well I believe in new, full, rich, wonderful life—in life in the 
spiritual as wellas the mortal sphere. And the Body, when he is ill, he, too, 
thinks of that which is your heritage. But if you are not sure—if you 
know nothing—may it not be that you, too, have fed upon dreams, and 
have dallied with Will-o’-the-wisp, and are an idle-blown flame even as I am, 
and have only a vaster spiritual outlook ? May it not be that you, O Soul, 
are but a spiritual nerve in the dark, confused, brooding mind of Humanity ? 
May it not be that you and I and the Body go down unto one end ?” 

“Not so. There is the Word of God.” 

‘* We read it differently.” 

‘** Yet the Word remains.” 

* You believe in the immortal life ?—You believe in Eternity ? ”’ 

‘* Yes,” 

‘Then what is Eternity ?”’ 

«« Already you have asked me that! ” 

‘* You believe in Eternity. What is Eternity ?”’ 

‘* Continuity.” 

** And what are the things of Eternity ?” 

“ Immortal desires,” 

“Then what need for us who are mortal to occupy ourselves with what 
must be for ever beyond us ?” 

Thereat, with a harsh laugh, the Will arose, and ‘hrowing his garments 
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from him, plunged into the sun-lit green water, with sudden cries of joy 
calling to the Body, who was still rejoicefully swimming in the sun-dazzle as 
he breasted the tide. 

An hour later we rose, and, silent again, once more resumed our way. 


IV. 


[t was about the middle of the afternoon that we moved inland, because 


of a difficult tract of cliff and bouldered shore. We followed the course of 
a brown torrent, and were soon under the shadow of amountain. The ewes 
and lambs made incessantly that strangely mournful crying, which, in 
mountain solitudes, falls from ledge to ledge as though it were no other 
than the ancient sorrow of the hills, 

Thence we emerged, walking among boulders green with moss and 
grey with lichen, often isled among bracken and shadowed by the. white- 
stemmed, wind-wavering birches, or the finger-leafed rowans already heavy 
with clusters of ruddy fruit. Sometimes we spoke of things which interested 
us: of the play of light and shadow in the swirling brown torrent along 
whose banks we walked, and by whose grayling-haunted pools we lingered 
often, to look at the beautiful shadowy unrealities of the perhaps not less 
shadowy reality which they mirrored; of the solemn dusk of the pines ; 
of the mauve shadows which slanted across the scanty corn that lay in green 
patches beyond lonely crofts ; of the travelling purple phantoms of phantom 
clouds, to us invisible, over against the mountain-breasts; of a solitary 
seamew, echoing the wave in that inland stillness. 

All these things gave us keen pieasure. The Body often laughed 
joyously, and talked of chasing his shadow till it should turn and leap into 
him, and he be a wild creature of the woods again, and be happy, knowing 
nothing but the incalculable hour. It is an old belief of the Gaelic hill- 
folk. 

‘If one yet older be true,’’ said the Will, speaking to the Soul, ‘‘ you 
and Shadow are one and the same. Nay, the mystery of the Trinity is 
symbolised here again—as in us three; for there is an ancient forgotten 
word of an ancient forgotten people, which means alike the Breath, the 
Shadow, and the Soul.”! 

As we fared onward we became more silent. It was about the sixth 
hour from noon that we descried a little coast-town lying amid green pas- 
tures, overhung, as it seemed, by the tremulous blue band of the sea-line. 
The Body was glad, for here were friends, and he wearied for his kind. 
The Will and the Soul, too, were pleased, for now they shared the common 
lot of mortality, and knew weariness as well as hunger and thirst. So we 
moved towards the blue smoke of the homes. 

‘The home of a wild dove, a branch swaying in the wind, is sweet to it; 
and the green bracken under a granite rock is home to a tired hind ; and 
so we, who are wayfarers idler than these, which blindly obey the law, may 
well look to yonder village as our home for to-night.”’ 

So spoke the Soul. 


1) The Aztec word Ehecatl, which signifies alike the Wind (or Breath), Shadow, and 
Soul. 
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The Body laughed blithely. ‘ Yes,” he added, “it isa cheerier home 
than the green bracken. Tell me, have you ever heard of The Three Com- 
panions of Night ?” 

‘‘The Three Companions of Night? I would take them to be Prayer, 
and Hope, and Peace.”’ 

** So says the Soul—but what do you say, O Will ?” 

**T would take them to be Dream, and Rest, and Longing.”’ 

‘We are ever different,” replied the Body, with a sigh, “for the Three 
Companions of whom I speak are Laughter, and Wine, and Love.” 

‘Perhaps we mean the same thing,” muttered the Will, with a smile of 
bitter irony. 

We thought much of these words as we passed down a sandy lane hung 
with honeysuckles. They were full of little birds that made a sweet 
chittering. 

Prayer, and Hope, and Peace; Dream, and Rest, and Longing ; Laughter, 
and Wine, and Love: were these analogues of the Heart’s Desire ? 

When we left the lane, where we saw a glow-worm emitting a pale fire 
as hé moved through the green dusk in the shadow of the hedge, we came 
upon a white devious road. A young man stood by a pile of stones. He 
stopped his labour, and looked at us. One of us spoke to him. 

‘‘ Why is it that a man like yourself, young and strong, should be doing 
this work, which is for broken men ? ” 

‘* Why are you breathing?” he asked abruptly. 

‘* We breathe to live,” answered the Body, smiling blithely. 

“ Well, I break stones to live.” 

“Ts it worth it?” 

‘* It’s better than death.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the Body slowly, ‘ it is better than death.” 

‘‘ Tell me,”’ asked the Soul, “‘ why is it better than death ?”’ 

‘* Who wants not to want?” 

‘‘ Ah—it is the need to want, then, that is strongest.” 

The stone-breaker looked sullenly at the speaker. 

‘If you're not anxious to live,” he said, ‘‘ will you give me what money 
you have. It is a pity good money should be wasted. I know well where 
I would be spending it this night of the nights,” he added abruptly in 
Gaelic. 

The Body looked at him with curious eyes. 

‘And where would you be spending it?”’ he asked, in the same language. 

‘This is the night of the marriage of John Macdonald, the rich man from 
America, who has come back to his own town, and is giving a big night of 
it to all his friends, and his friends’ friends.” 

‘Ts that the John Macdonald who is marrying Elsie Cameron?” 
demanded the Body, eagerly. 

‘* Ay, the same; though it may be the other daughter of Alastair Rua, the 
girl Morag.” 

A flush rose to the face of the Body. His eyes sparkled. 

‘Tt is Elsie,” he said to the man. 

‘‘ Belike,” the stone-breaker muttered indifferently. 
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** Do you know where Alastair Rua and his daughters are ?” 

‘* Yes, at Beann Marsanta Macdonald’s big house of the One-Ash Farm,” 
**Can you show me the way ?” 

“I’m going that way.” 

Thereat the Body turned to his comrades : 

‘**T love her,” he said simply ; “‘ I love Morag Cameron.” 

‘She is not for your loving,” answered the Will, sharply; “ for she has 
ven troth to old Archibald Sinclair.” 

The Body laughed. 

‘* Women are women,” he said, lightly. 

‘*Come,” interrupted the Soul, wearily, ‘‘ we have loitered long enough. 
Let us go.” 
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We stood looking at the stone-breaker, who was gazing curiously at us. 
Suddenly he laughed. 

** Why do you laugh ?”’ asked the Soul. 

** Well, I'm not for knowing that. But I'll tell you this: if you two wish 
to go into the town you have only to follow this road. And if you want 
to come to One-Ash Farm, then you must come this other way with me.” 

** Do not go,” whispered the Soul. 

sut the Body, with an impatient gesture, drew aside. ‘‘ Leave me,” he 
added, ‘‘I wish to go with this man. I will meet you to-morrow morning 
at the first bridge to the westward of tho little town yonder, just where 
the stream slackens over the pebbles.”’ 

With reluctant eyes the two companions saw their comrade leave. Fora 
long time the Will watched him with a bitter smile. A sweet, sad pity of 
redeeming love was in the longing eyes of the Soul. 

When the Body and the stone-breaker were alone, as they walked towards 
the distant farm-steading, where already were lights, and whence came 
a lowing of kye in the byres, for it was the milking hour, they spoke at 
intervals, 

* Who were these with you ?”’ asked the man. 

‘‘ Friends, who have come with me.” 

“ What for ?” 

‘Well, as you would say, to see the world.” 

“To see the world?”’ The man laughed. ‘‘ To see the world! Have 
you money ?”’ 

‘‘ Enough for our needs.” 

‘‘Then you will see nothing. The world gives to them that already 
have, and more than have.” 

‘« What do you hope for to-night ?” 

‘To be drunk.” 

“ That is a poor thing to hope for. Better to think of the laugh and the 
joke by the fireside ; and of food and drink, too, if you will: of the pipes, 
and dancing, and pretty girls,” 

‘‘Do as you like. As for me, I hope to be drunk.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘‘Why? Because I'll be another manthen. I'll be forgetting all that 
I'm remembering from sunrise to sundown. Can you think what it is to 
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break a hope in your heart each time you crack a stone on the roadside ? 
That's what I am, a stone-breaker, and I crack stones inside as well as out- 
side. It’s a stony place my heart, God knows.” 

‘You are young to speak like that, and you speak like a man who has 
known better days.” 

‘Oh, I’m ancient enough,” said the man, with a short laugh. 

‘* What meaning does that have ?” 

‘What meaning? Well, it just means this, that I’m as old as the Bible. 
For there’s mention o’ me there. Only there I’m herding swine, and here 
I’m breaking stones.” 

** And is your father living ?” 

‘* Ay, he curses me o’ Sabbaths.”’ 

‘‘ Then it’s not the same as the old story that is in the Bible ?” 

“ Oh, nothing’s the same an’ everything’s the same—except when you're 
drunk, an’ then its only the same turned outside in. But see, yonder’s the 
farm, Take my advice, an’ drink. It’s better than the fireside, it’s better 
than food, it’s better than kisses, ay it’s better than love, it’s as good as 
hate, and it’s the only thing you can drown in except despair.”’ 

Soon after this the Body entered the house of the Beann Marsanta Mac- 
donald, and with laughter and delight met Morag Cameron, and others 
whom his heart leaped to see. 


At midnight, the Will sat in a room in a little inn, and read out of two 
books, now out of one, now out of the other. The one was the Gaelic 
Bible, the other was in English and was called The One Hope. 

He rose, as the town clock struck twelve, and went to the window. A 
salt breath, pungent with tide-stranded seaweed, reached him, In the 
little harbour were tall, shadowy masts. A green lantern swung from cne. 
The howling of a dog rose and fell. A faint lapping of water was audible. 
On a big fishing-cob!e some men were laughing and cursing. 

Overhead there was an oppressive glory. The sky receded into impene- 
trable gulfs, the blue lapsing through purple into unpeopled darkness. It 
was a relief to look where there were no starry worlds. 

‘‘These idle scimitars of God pierce the mind, slay the spirit,” he 
murmured, staring with dull yearning anger at the myriad twinkling shine. 

‘‘If the Soul were here,” he added bitterly, ‘he would look at these 
glittering mockeries as though they were harbingers of eternal hope. To 
me they are whited sepulchres. They say we live, to those who die; they 
say God endures, to Man that perixheth; they whisper the Immortal Hope 
to Mortality." Turning, he went back to where he had left the books. He 
lifted one, and read: 

“© Have we not the word of God Himself that Time and Chance happeneth 
to all: that soon or late we shall all be caught in a net, we whom Chance hath 
for his idle sport, and upon whom Time trampleth with impatient feet ? Verily 
the rainbow is not more frail, more fleeting, than this drear audacity.” 

With a sigh he put the book down, and lifted the other. Having found 
the page he sought, he read slowly aloud :— 

© . « but time and chance happeneth to them all, For man also know the 
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not his time: as the fishes that are taken in an evil net, and as the birds that 
are caught in the snare, even so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when 
it falleth suddenly upon them.” 

He went to the window again, brooding darkly, A slight sound caught 
his ear. He saw a yellow light run out, leap across the pavement, and pass 
like a fan of outblown flame. Then the door closed, and a step on the stone 
was heard. He looked down. ‘The Soul was there. 

“ Are you restless ? Can you not sleep ?”’ he asked. 

“No, dear friend. But my heart is weary because of the Body. Yet 
before I go, let me bid you read that which follows upon what you have 
just read. It is not only Time and Chance upon which to dwell ; but upon 
this, that God knoweth what He doeth, and the hour and the way, and seeth 
the end in the beginning.” 

And while the Soul moved softly down the little windy street, the Will 
opened the Book again, and read as the Soul had bidden. 

“Tt may be so,” he muttered, “‘ it may be that the dreamer may yet wake 
to behold his dream—‘ As thou knowest not what is the way of the wind, 
even so thou knowest not the work of God Who doeth all ?’”’ 

With that he sighed wearily, and then, afraid to look again at the bitter 
eloquence of the stars, lit a candle as he lay down on his bed, and watched 
the warm companionable flame till sleep came upon him, and he dreamed no 
more of the rue and cypress, but plucked amaranths in the moonshine. 

Meanwhile the Soul walked swiftly to the outskirts of the little town, 
and out by the grassy links where clusters of white geese huddled in sleep, 
and across the windy common where a tethered ass stood, with drooping 
head, his long, twitching ears now motionless. In the moonlight, the 
shadow of the weary animal stretched to fantastic lengths, and at one point, 
when the Soul looked at it startled, he beheld the shadow of the Cross. 

When he neared One-Ash Farm he heard a loud uproar from within. 
There were many couples still dancing, and the pipes and a wild shrill flute 
added to the tumult. Others sang and laughed, or laughed and screamed, 
or cursed hoarsely. Through the fumes of smoke and drink rippled 
women’s laughter. 

At a window he looked in with sad eyes. The first glance revealed to 
him the Body, his blue eyes aflame with sweet perilous lusts, his face 
flushed with wine, his left arm holding close to his heart a bright winsome 
lass, with hair dishevelled, and wild eyes, but with a wonderful laughing 
eagerness of joy. 

In vain he called. His voice was suddenly grown faint. But what the 
ear could not hear, the heart heard. The Body rose abruptly. 

‘¢T will drink no nore,” he said. 

A loud insensate laugh resounded near him. The stone-breaker lounged 
heavily from a bench, upon the servants’ table. 

‘‘T am drunk now, my friend,” the man cried with flaming eyes. ‘Iam 
drunk, and now I am as reckless as a king, and as serene as the Pope, and 
as heedless as God.” 

The Soul fixed his gaze on him. He saw a red flame rising from grey 
ashes. The ashes were his heart. The flame was his impotent, perishing 
life. 
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Stricken with sorrow, the Soul went to the door, and entered. He went 
straight to the stone-breaker, who was now lying with head and arms prone 
on the deal table. 

He whispered in the drunkard’s ear. The man lifted his head, and stared 
with red, brutish eyes. 

“What is that ?” he cried. 

‘Your mother was pure and holy. She died to give you life. What 
will it be like on the day she asks for it again ?”’ 

The man raised an averting arm. There was a look of horror in his eyes. 

“T know you, you devil. Your name is Conscience.” 

The Soul looked at the speaker. ‘‘I do not know,” he answered simply ; 
‘but I believe in God.” 

‘In the love of God?” 

‘‘In the love of God.” 

** He dwells everywhere ?”’ 

‘* Everywhere.” 

“Then I will find Him, I will find His love, here’’—and with that the 
man raised the deathly spirit to his lips again, and again drank. Then 
laughing, and cursing, he threw the remainder at the feet of his unknown 
friend. 

‘Farewell, Conscience !’’ he shouted hoarsely, so that those about him 
stared at him and at the new-comer. 

The Soul turned sadly, and looked for his strayed comrade, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. In a room upstairs that friend whom he loved was 
whispering eager vows of sand and wind; and the girl Morag, clinging close 
to him, tempted him as she herself was tempted, so that both stood in that 
sand, and in the intertangled hair of each that wind blew. 

The Soul saw, and understood. None spoke to him, a stranger, as he 
went slowly from the house, though all were relieved when that silent, sad- 
eyed foreigner withdrew. 

Outside, the cool sea-wind fell freshly upon him. He heard a corncrake 
calling harshly to his mate, where the corn was yellowing in a little stone- 
dyked field. On a larch a night-jar creened forward, uttering his whirring 
love-note. He blessed their sweet, innocent lust. Then, looking upward, 
beheld, and for a while watched, the white procession of the stars. They 
were to him the symbolic signs of the mystery of God. He bowed his head. 
‘‘ Dust of the world,” he muttered humbly, “ dust of the world.” 

Moving slowly by the house—so doubly noisy, so harshly discordant, 
against the large, serene, nocturnal life—he came against the gable of an 
open window. On the ledge lay a violin, doubtless discarded by some 
reveller. The Soul lifted it, and held it up to the night-wind. When it 
was purified, and the vibrant wood was as a nerve in that fragrant darkness, 
he laid it on his shoulder and played softly. 

What was it that he played? None knows. Many heard it, but none 
knew what the strain was, or whenceit came. The Soul remembered, and 
played. It is enough. 

That soft playing stole into the house as though it were the cool sea-wind, 
as though it were the flowing dusk. Odours, haunting sounds, and sudden 
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silences, passing sweet, filled the rooms. The last guests hurriedly left, 
hushed, strangely disquieted. The dwellers in the farmstead furtively bade 
good-night, and slipt away. 

For an hour, till the sinking of the moon, the Soul played. He played 
the Song of Dreams, the Song of Peace, the three Songs of Mystery. The evil 
that was in the house ebbed. Everywhere at his playing, the secret, obscure 
life awoke. In the quiet dark nimble aerial creatures swung, invisibly 
passive. From the brown earth, from hidden sanctuaries in rocks and trees, 
green and grey lives slid, and stood intent. Out of the hillside came those 
of old. There were many eager voices, like leaves lapping in awind. The 
wild-fox lay down, with red tongue lolling idly: the stag rose from the 
fern, with dilated nostrils: the nightjar ceased, the corncrake ceased, the 
moon-wakeful thrushes made no single thrilling note. The silence deepened. 
Sleep came stealing softly out of the obscure, swimming dusk. There was 
not a swaying reed, a moving leaf. The strange company of shadows stood 
breathless. Among the tree-tops the loosened stars shone terribly—lonely 
fires of silence. 

The Soul played. Once he thought of the stone-breaker. He played into 
his heart. The man stirred, and tears oozed between his heavy lids. It 
was his mother's voice that he heard, singing low a cradle-sweet song, and 
putting back her white hair that she might look earthward to her love. 
‘‘ Grey sweetheart, grey sweetheart,” he moaned. Then his heart lightened, 
and a moonlight of peace hallowed that solitary waste place. 

Again, at the last, the Soul thought of his comrade, heavy with wine in 
the room overhead, drunken with sweet desire. And to him he played the 
imperishable beauty of Beauty, the Immortal Love, so that, afterwards, he 
should remember the glory rather than the shame of his poor frailty. What 
he played to the girl’s heart only those women khow who, in sleep, when a 
second life breathes beneath each breath, hear the whispering words of 
Mary the Mother. 

When he ceased, deep slumber was a balm upon all. He fell upon his 
knees and prayed. 

“* Beauty of all Beauty,” he prayed, ‘‘ let none perish without thee.” 

It was thus that we three, who were one, realised how Prayer and Hope 
and Peace, how Dream and Rest and Longing, how Laughter and Wine and 
Love are in truth but shadowy analogues of the Heart’s Desire. 


V. 


At dawn we woke, There was a movement of gladness in the lovely 
tides of morning—delicate green, and blue, and gold. The spires of the 
grasses were washed in dew; the innumerous was as one green flower that 
had lain all night in the moonshine. 

We had agreed to meet at the bridge over the stream where it lapsed 
through gravelly beaches just beyond the little town. 

There the Soul and the Will long awaited the Body. The sun was an 
hour risen, and- had guided a moving multitude of gold and azure waters 
against the long reaches of yellow-poppied sand, and to the bases of the 
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great cliffs, whose schist shone like chrysolite, and whose dreadful bastions 
of black basalt loomed in purple shadow, like suspended thunder-clouds on 
a windless afternoon. 

The air was filled with the poignant sweetness of the loneroid or bog- 
myrtle, meadowsweet, and white wild-roses. The green smell of the bracken, 
the delicate woodland odour of the mountain-ash, floated hitherward ‘and 
thitherward on the idle breath of the wind, sunwarm when it came across 
the sea-pinks and thyme-set grass, cool and fresh when it eddied from the 
fern-coverts, or from the heather above the hillside-boulders where the 
sheep lay, or from under the pines at the bend of the sea-road where 
already the cooing of grey doves made an indolent sweetness. 

The Soul was silent. He had not slept, but after his playing in the dark 
a great peace had come to him. 

Before dawn he had gone into the room where the Will lay, and had 
looked long at his comrade. In sleep the Will more resembled him, as 
when awake he the more resembled the Body. Strange mystery of sleep. 
A deep pity had come upon the Soul for him whom he loved so well, but so 
little knew. 

Why was it, he wondered, that he felt less alien from the Body? Why 
was it that this strange, potent, inscrutable being, whom both loved, should 
be so foreign to each? The Body feared him. As for himself, he, too, 
feared him at times. There were moments when all his marvellous back- 
ground of the immortal life shrank before the keen gaze of his friend. Was 
it possible that Mind could have a life apart from material organism ? 
Was it possible? If so—— 

It was here that the Will awoke, and smiled at his friend. 

He gave no greeting, but answered his thought. 

“Yes,” he said, gravely, and as though continuing an argument, “ it is 
impossible, if you mean the material organism of our brother, the Body. 
But yet not without material substance. May it not be that the Mind may 
have an undreamed-of shaping power, whereby it can instantly create ?" 

“Create what ?” 

‘* A new environment for its need? Drown it in the deepest gulfs of the 
sea, and it will, at the moment it is freed from the body, sheathe itself in a 
like shape, and habit itself with free spaces of air, so that it may breathe, 
and live, and emerge into the atmosphere, there to take on a new shape, to 
involve itself in new circumstances, to live anew?” 

“It is possible, But would that sea-change leave the Mind the same or 
another ?” 

‘*The Mind would come forth one and incorruptible.” 

‘¢Tf, in truth, the Mind be an indivisible essence ?” 

** Yes, if the Mind be one and indivisible.” 

** You believe it so?” 

‘* Tell me, are you insubstantial? You, yourself, below this accident of 
mortality ?” 

*‘T know not what you mean?” 

‘“‘ You were wondering if, after all, it were possible for me to have a life, a 
conscious, individual continuity, apart from this material organism in which 
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you and I now share—counterparts of that human home we both love and 
hate, that moving tent of the Illimitable, which at birth appears a speck on 
sands of the Illimitable, and at death upon the same LIllimitable waste again 
abruptly disappears. You were wondering this. But, tell me: have you 
yourself never wondered how you can exist, as yourself, apurt from some- 
thin of that very actuality, that form, that materialism, with which in the 
Body you find yourself so alien ? ” 

“Tam spirit. I am a breath.” 

‘** But you are you ?” 

“Yes, lam L” 

“The Divine egotism is the same, whether you, the Soul, are but a 
breath ; or I, the Will, am but a dynamic condition; or our brother, the 
. Body, is a claimant to Eternal Life while perishing in his mortality | ” 

‘*I live in God. Whence I came, thither shall I return.’’ 

‘* A breath ?”’ 

“Tt may be.” 

‘* Yet you shall be you ?” 

“Tes: 3.” 

“ Then that breath which will be you must have form, even as the Body 
must have form.” 

‘**Form is but the human formula for the informulate.” 

“Nay, Form is life.” 

**You have ever one wish, it seems to me, O Will: to put upon me the 
heavy yoke of mortality.” 

“Not so: but to lift it from myself.” 

“ And the Body ?” 

“Where did you leave him last night ?” 

“ You remember what he said about the Three Companions of Night : 
Laughter, and Wine, and Love? I left him with these.” 

“‘ They are also called Tears, and Weariness, and the Grave. He has his 
portion. Perhaps he does well. Death intercepts many retributions.” 

‘“* He, too, has his dream within a dream.” 

‘** Yes, you played to it, in the silence and the darkness.” 

‘* You heard my playing—you here, I there ?” 

“*T heard.” 

“ And did you sleep or wake, comforted ? ” 

“T heard a Wind. I have heard it often. I heard, too, my own voice 
singing in the forlorn dark.” 

“ What was the song?” 

“* This :— 

In the silences of the woods 

I have heard all day and all night 
The moving multitudes 

Of the Wind in flight. 

He is named Myriad : 

And I am sad 

Often, and often I am glad ; 

But oftener I am white 


With fear of the dim broois 
That are his multitudes. 
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‘* And then, when you had heard that song ?” 

‘* There was a rush of wings. My hair streamed behind me. Then there 
was a sudden stillness, out of which came moonlight, and a star fell slowly 
through the dark, and as it passed my face I felt lips pressed against mine, 
and it seemed to me that you kissed me.” , 

‘* And when I kissed you did I whisper any word ?” 

‘You whispered: ‘I am the Following Love.’” 

“ And you knew that, then, I was the Breath of God, and you had deep 
peace, and slept?” 

‘*T knew that you were the Following Love—that is the Breath of God 
—and I had deep peace, and I slept.” 

The Soul crossed from the window to the bed, and stooped, and kissed 
the Will. 

‘* Beloved,” he whispered, ‘‘the star was but a dew-drop of the Peace 
that passeth understanding. And can it be that to you, to whom was 
vouchsafed the healing dew, shall be denied the water-springs ?” 

‘* Ah, beautiful dreamer of dreams, bewilder me no more with your lovely 
sophistries. See, it is already late, and we have to meet the Body at the 
shore-bridge over the little stream !” 


It was then that the two, having had a spare meal of milk and new bread, 
left the silent inn, and went, each communing with his own thoughts, to the 
appointed place. : 

They heard the Body before they saw him, for he was singing as he 
came. It was a strange, idle fragment of a song—‘‘ The Little Children of 
the Wind”—a song that someone had made, complete in its incomplete- 
ness, as a wind-blown blossom, and, as a blossom discarded by a flying bird, 
thrown heedlessly on the wayside by its unknown wandering singer :— 


I hear the little children of the wind 
Crying solitary in lonely places : 

I have not seen their faces, 

But I have seen the leaves eddying behind, 
The little tremulous leaves of the wind. 


The Soul looked at the Will. 
* So he, too, has heard the Wind,” he said, softly. 
Fiona Mactzop. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE LAMBETH DECISION. 


To the Editor of THe ForTNIGHTLY REviEw. 


Sir,—] shall be grateful if you will allow me to correct a mistake of fact 
into which Canon MacColl has fallen in his article on the “ Lambeth 
Decision,” in the October FoRTNIGHTLY. He writes (p. 655) with regard to 
the date of the Ist Act of Uniformity, which, he thinks, does not belong 
to “ Edward’s second year ”—“ But to this, their Graces have replied— 
taking their law from Mr. Dibdin, whose blunder unfortunately was not 
exposed at the time—‘that there was an anomalous rule in force till 1792, 
whereby the operation of every Act of Parliament was made to date from the 
first day of the Session in which it was , and! consequently some time 
‘previously to the Royal assent.’ Yes ; but exceptio probat regulam, and the 
Act of 1549 is one of the exceptions, as their Graces would have seen if 
they had looked at the Act.” Canon MacColl then quotes from the Act 
the exception, namely, Acts in which the commencement is directed to be 
from a specific time. He says that the Ist Act of Uniformity “ directs 
the commencement thereof to be from a specific time, namely, the Feast 
of Pentecost next coming, i.c., the 9th June in Edward's third year.” And 
he adds that “‘there is no getting out of that fact; it is as clear as a 
demonstration in Euclid,” and “ shivers the whole of the Lambeth decision 
in pieces,” Canon MacColl has, however, made a series of mistakes. First, 
I fully explained the point (by no means a new one) which he imagines I 
ignored. My argument as to it was reported in the Times, and the tran- 
script of the shorthand notes of what I said is before me as I write. 
Secondly, the counsel on the other other side were quite alive to the point, 
although they could not “expose” a “blunder” I did not commit. 
Thirdly, the ap pay certainly “looked at” the Act of 1792, and 
especially at the clause Canon MacColl supposes them to have overlooked. 
Fourthly, it is as clear, I am afraid I must say, as a demonstration in 
Euclid, that Canon MacColl has fallen into confusion between the Prayer 
Book and the Act which authorised the Prayer Book. The Book was to 
come into use on Whit Sunday, 1549, or within three weeks of its being 
obtained, if it could be got earlier. But the Act certainly did not “commence” 
then, because (1) it required churchwardens and others to get the Book 
before Whit Sunday, and, therefore, operated before that date ; (2) the Act 
contained a pardon of certain persons, which was not delayed till Whit 
Sunday ; (3) if Canon MacColl were right, the Act came into operation 
at different dates in different parishes, according to the time when the 
churchwardens happened to obtain a copy of the Prayer Book, which 
would be impossible. The truth is, there is no date specified in the first 
Act of Uniformity for its commencement. 

I do not know on what information Canon MacColl relied in making his 
confident statement, that counsel on both sides and the Archbishops all 
ignored this point, of which, as I have shown, he thinks so much more than 
it deserves. Had he been present at the hearing, or had he consulted the 
Times report or the Guardian report of the proceedings, or had hé applied 
to me before denouncing my supposed “blunders,” he could easily have 
ascertained the actual state of the case. For the sake of any of your 
readers who may feel disposed to rely on Canon MacColl for facts, it 
seems a pity he did not take more trouble to be accurate. 

Your obedient servant, 
Lewis T. Drspin. 


15, Orv Savane, Lrxcotn’s Inn, 
Oct. 10, 1899. 











